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PREFACE. 



Upwards of twelve months have now elapsed since 
the commencement of our lowly effort to establish 
and maintain a literary magazine in onr native city. 
Personally we were careless of the result of that effort, 
but as members of the great family of man we felt 
that there were ends — high and noble ends, the at- 
tainment of which such a project might powerfully 
subserve. Impelled, therefore, rather perhaps by the 
ardor of hopeful enthusiasm, than by the cooler deci- 
sions of a sober judgment, we anxiously sought to 
carry it into effect. Our endeavours were not altoge- 
ther without success ; the Norwich Magazine has been 
carried safely and fairly through the year. But the 
event has proved those right, who, while they wished 
us well, forbore any encouragement from the fear that, 
in the end, we should fail. Of the literary merit or 
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demerit of our articles it is not for us to speak ; but 
in a commercial point of view the ^f orwich Magazine 
has proved a complete failure. To what may this be 
attributed ? 

We are not vain enough to hug ourselves up in the 
conceit that our work has been faultless^ — a literary 
periodical, unaided by a single paid contributor, and 
yet without a fault, would indeed be an anomaly ; but 
we feel, that if any value attaches to the high and en- 
couraging testimonials of approbation we have received 
from various quarters, or to the cordial and continued 
assistance of several gentlemen of established talent 
and reputation in the world of letters, the Norwich 
Magazine has never sunk so low as to justify the 
milk-and-water support it has received. What then, 
we repeat, are the causes which have combined to 
crush th^ rising spirit of inquiry, and render abortive 
our attempt t6 provide reading for all ? 

The hour is past when we niight shirk this ques- 
tion— the time has come now for speaking out. Nor- 
wich is' corrupt to her core. The demon of party, 
like a foul and fearful iricubu^, has too long been 
pressing upon her community, and stunting her moral 
and intellectual growth. Her sons, forgetful of th^ 
great truth that "Union is Strength," have ranged 
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themsdves in two opponent factions, whose eternal 
struggle has been for preicedence. Her energies, in- 
stead of being directed to the promotion of great 
and publh good, have been spent in the hungry calca<- 
lations of party excitement ; and her first question to 
the candidates for her representation in the councils 
of the land, has too often been, not whether they were 
men of impartiality and integrity, but whether they 
bore the badge, and were ready to fight the battles of 
their party. 

Against the spread of such a dark, blighting, peace- 
crushing spirit, the Norwich Magazine was a crusade 
— weak it might be — yet, we fervently hope, the pledge 
and herald of a mightier and more effectual effort. 
The political horizon, if it speak not yet of settled 
quiet and healthful composure, is overspread no lon- 
ger with that dead and dull calm which were a thou- 
sand times more portentous than the convulsions of 
the tempest. And we would read the signs of the 
times for good ; we would welcome the dawn, dim 
and distant though it be, of that bright era when pre- 
judice, and passion, and party-spirit, with their train 
of withering curses, shall be swept for ever from our 
midst. And, in the announcement of our intention 
to discontinue, at least for the present, the publication 
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of onr work^ thus far may we venture to affirm^ that 
the conductors of the Norwich Magazine for 1835^ 
will be found among the firm and unwearied support-' 
ers of any future attempt to raise the tone of mind 
and morals in their native city. 

Norwich^ December \st^ 1835, 
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ADDRESS. 

It is a wondeiful thing that, of the eight hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of human faces that look up from earth to sky, no two are 
precisely alike. Equally wondei^I though more obvious is the 
corresponding truth in mental physiology that no two minds are 
the exact counterparts of each other. The powers of every 
understanding, the passions of every heart — whether natural or 
acquired — ^are, in degree, strictly peculiar; so that every man 
might add to the general stock of knowledge something which 
could be communicated by none of his fellow-men. But all are 
not authors ; and even of the few who possess disposition and 
abiUty to record their observations or reflections, how small a 
portion enjoy the time and talent required for the production of 
a volume, or the resources that would justify the risk of its 
publication. 

Then there is another dass — the youthful; who lack, per- 
chance, none of the above qualifications, but whose intellect is 
immature, whose thoughts are buds, and whose very performance 
is but promise. From them voluminous composition would be 
ill-timed and unbecoming^ while the total suppression of their 
<< blushful meanings" from an humble comer of the recording page 
would be alike unwise and unjust. 

Then there are the literati by profession, the men to whom 
book-reading or book-writing is a business and not a relaxation. 
In their cultured minds arises many an isolated thought, from 
their practised pen flows many a stray sentiment imconnected 
with their longer and more laboured efiorts, — too brief for a 
book yet too good to be lost. Now to all suck persons, and for 
all such productions, the carte blanche of a magazine is specialiy 
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adapted ; and to those of them that may exist in our native 
city we respectfully recommend our own little periodical. We 
have alluded in our prospectus to the " commercial** character of 
Norwich ; now the absorption of thought and of time which this 
epithet implies would seem to intimate that those to whom it is 
applicable have an interest in patronizdng a monthly miscellany, 
because its visits are, comparatively speaking, 

" Like those of angels short and far between*' — 

because the perusal of each of its articles asks for minutes not 
hours, and is a refreshment not a toil. It is true, too, that he 
who explores the world of science for pleasure more than profit, 
as a means of giving and taking enjoyment rather than instruc- 
tion, will attain those ends by extensive not profound investiga- 
tion,-^ — by visiting, like the bee, the honey-cup of every flower, 
sipping all — exhausting none. Besides, is there no curiosity to 
see our townsmen's prowess in the arena of literature, no ge- 
nerous desire to help them, no praiseworthy ambition to excel 
them, no warm-hearted resolve to sustain the man who endea- 
vours to exalt the local reputation by collecting and displaying 
the local mind ? We cannot, we will not give a negative res- 
ponse to these queries ; but rather anticipate as constant purchas- 
ers and cordial patrons the hundreds, nay thousands of our reading 
population. 

It is time, however, that we should unroll our bill of fare, and 
indicate to those kind friends who are our " gentle readers" what 
sort of entertainment we purpose to provide for them. In cater- 
ing for our little work we are determined, as fiur as we can, to pay 
implicit deference to the prudential maxim Non (MncUe nemici ; 
and therefore, sectarian theology and party politics will be care- 
fully excluded. The wars of the roses were nobleness itself 
compared with the demoralizing aiid debasing wars of the ribbons; 
and we promise ourselves at least the satisfaction of adding no 
fuel to that baleful fire which has consumed so much of the social 
comfort and moral respectability of this fair city. By undeviat- 
ingly pursuing such a course we hope to secure instant immunity 
firom the frown of any party, and gradual co-operation firom the 
wise and good of all. 

Having thus briefly stated two of the most important things 
which our pages will not contain, it remains to intimate what the 
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Norwich Magazine will be, or rather what we wish to it be. JDe 
gusHbus non est disputandum is a threadbare observation ; but 
trite as it is, it ought ever to regulate the contents of a miscel* 
laneous periodical. In obedience to its spirit we shall seek for 
variety. Hie Belies Lettres in all their forms, mental and 
moral philosophy, the most interesting branches of physical 
science, history civil and natural, biography, and original poetiy, 
are heads sufficiently comprehensive to show the intended nature 
of OUT puUication, and the desire we feel to purvey *^ for each 
and for alL'* 

It is, perhaps, expected that some information should be 
given as to the extent of our resources for gratifying this desire. 
Our subscription list, we are happy to say, can boast the auto- 
graphs of many highly talented individuals, several of whom have 
engaged to furnish us with contributions. For a speedy com* 
mencement to the fiilfilment of their kind jdedges we look with con- 
fidence and pleasure. Still, it cannot be supposed that our 
editorial wants will be entirely or constantly supplied from the 
same sources ; we therefore appeal to the public at large. To 
articles of merit, come they whence they may, we offer a hearty 
welcome and an eariy publicity. Our first number may disap* 
point expectation; — if it does, its deficiencies may be thus 
accounted for : — the publication of a Magazine in Norwich is 
considered so forlorn a hope, that, until its actual appearance, 
many of our best friends class it merely among things possible ; 
and consequent^ decline taxing their leisure and abiUty to pro- 
vide adornments for a castle in the air. Now, however, the 
foundation of a less vision^ edifice is laid, uid shall we not be 
aided in rearing the superstracture ? That wc are sanguine it is 
not worth denying ; and we cannot help nursing the hope that 
this our effort wiU be as well received as it is well-meant, and 
that our lowly endeavcrar to furnish amusement and instruction 
of a kind so novel alas ! in this neighbourhood, will not be per- 
mitted to fail for want of needful support. 

Norwich^ \st Jan. 1835. 
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ON MORAL COURAGE. 

An intelligent observer of the moral history of man, will c^en he 
struck with the discrepancy of character, which meets him at 
every stage in his journey through the world, And occasionally 
his mind will be astounded at the discovery ; conceiving, that as 
members of one common family, subjected alike to sorrow, and 
tribulation, and death, and destined equally to an immortality of 
being, a gredter similarity, at least, of character and pursuit 
might have been anticipated. But a little further reflection will 
convince him, that there is a wise and admirable coincidence 
between the mental manifestations of manl^ind, and the peculiar 
and diversified circumstances in which providence has placed them* 
Among the ordinary occurrences of human life, there wi!l seldom 
be any remarkable exhibitions of the intellectual phenomena ; but 
under other circumstances, and where a movement is to be effect- 
ed in the progress of society, the Divine Being appears to leave 
the pavilion of his glory, and to shew himself at once as the au- 
thor of the work, by introducing on the stage of existence, 
characters suited to the moral grandeur of the task. Illustrations 
of this will so immediately occur to the reader, that it can scarce- 
ly be necessary to cite them ; and we shall only advert to Luther, 
the reformer, one of the most remarkable exemplifications of the 
fact, which history affords. With a degree of intellect which 
enabled him to unravel the sophistries of his wily opponents, he 
had also the heroism of mind to account as " trifles light as air,'* 
the threatenings and persecutions which perpetually assailed him ; 
and it is this latter, and more prominent feature of character, to 
which our observations are intended to be restricted. What, 
then, is the nature of this moral courage which has been applaud- 
ed aUke by poets and philosophers, by statesmen and warriors ? 
Or rather, what is that true heroism of mind which is befitting 
the character of man, and which is never exhibited but in alliance 
with the good of the individual, and the well-being of society ? 
It is the more necessary to settle this, because the warmest enthusi- 
asm has oflen been enkindled by the contemplation of characters and 
exploits, not merely of a dissimilar, but even opposite complexion. 
" Courage," says an elegant writer, " may be mere insensibility 
to danger, as when Charles the 12th received the French Am- 
bassador in the trenches, while the balls were tearbg up the earth 
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vound them. It may be nothing better than a proud obstinacy ; 
as in the Satan of Milton, < courage never to submit or yield.* 
It may be only a disguised sort of cowardice, as in many duels, 
and perhaps also suicides. Condorcet poisoned himself, because 
he was a&aid to die upon a scaffold. It may be an effort of manly 
Teasoning, in choosing the least of two dangers, as when Cesar 
saved his army from destruction in Gaul, by seizing the shield 
and spear of a legionary, and fighting in the ranks as a private 
soldier. Or lastly, it may be the triumph of conscience and re- 
ligion over the fear of death, as in the confessions of the saints 
and victorious agonies of the martyrs.'* These are obvious illus- 
trations of the fact, that a high wrought enthusiasm may conse- 
crate many a character injurious in his influences, by the inapposite 
appropriation of a term ; and that while courage is but too fre- 
quently associated with all that is daring in physiological confor- 
mation, as well as all that is lofty in intellectual heroism, it b 
necessary to proceed to definition, and show in what it properly 
consists. It is, then, in a word, an unflinching determination 
amidst the mightiest opponent suggestions^ to carry into effect^ 
the conscientious decisions of the mind. What a noble exem- 
plification is Milton's Abdiel ! 

'' Among the faithless, iaithfal only he." — 

To classical readers a host of instances will presently occur, 
not merely of physical, but of moral courage, in the highest sense 
of the term, in which it were reasonable to expect it could then 
be exhibited. Who does not remember the histories of a Pom- 
-pey, a Caesar, a Regulus ? A Pompey, who anxious to be at 
Rome on a certain occasion, determined to brave a tempestuous 
sea, against the remonstrances of his friends, replying to them in 
a style of invincible magnanimity, ^^ it is necessary for me to go^ 
it is not necessary for me to live ;" — a Caesar who passed the 
Rubicon ; — and a Regulus, who though a prisoner at Carthage, 
and sent as such on an embassy to Rome, protested against any 
alliance with her enemies, sensible as he was, that a horrible 
death would be consequent on his advice. Socrates can never be 
forgotten, although of an earlier date. Unjustly condemned to 
death, Crito, his friend, adopted means for his escape, and an 
opportunity was afforded of a safe retreat in Thessaly. Socrates 
commended his zeal, but refused to avail himself of the proposal. 
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He reverenced the laws of his country, and resolved to obey 
them, however unjustly pronounced, and though death itself 
would be the consequence of his decision. Luther has been 
already adverted to, but it were unpardonable to omit his memo- 
rable reply to his friends, who, when he was cited to appear at 
the diet at Worms, disuaded him from going, — ^< I am called 
on," said he, ^< in the name of God to go, and I would go, though 
I were certain to meet as many devils in Worms as there are 
tiles on the houses." A Howard, a Whitfield, and a Wesley 
might be cited as specimens of the true sublime of moral mag- 
nanimity ; and a host of others, who have towered as lofty cedars 
amidst the intellectual shrubbery of this stunted world. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge, however, and we would rather direct 
the attention of our readers to the characteristics of mind usually 
associated with this master faculty of thought and of action. And 
these are obviously a high order of intellect, in combination with 
an unflinching rectitude of purpose. The man who has not an 
enlarged faculty of perception ; a storehouse of ideas &om which 
he can perpetually draw, and which ever and anon presents rich 
masses of the true intellectual ore ; can never exemplify in any 
remarkable movement, the magnificence of moral courage. Nor 
will the man deficient in principle, deficient in steady consecutive 
thinking, and right purpose of mind, ever figure as a hero on the 
theatre of our world. Look at Milton when he contemplated his 
great work, the Paradise Lost. He had circumnavigated the 
ocean of his vast imagination, he had sounded the depths of 
his profound intellect, and with a loftiness of purpose commensu- 
rate with the towerings of his genius, he propounded to himself 
a subject, the execution of which, he was sensible would ensure 
him the first niche in the temple of fame, and encircle the page 
of his history with an ineffiible and undying glory. In cases 
of this kind there is always a conviction that a great purpose is to 
be accomplished, and that nothing short of providential interfer- 
ence by sickness or death, shall present a barrier to its accom- 
plishment. What conceivable opposition would have stopped 
the magnanimous Howard in his career of benevolence and 
mercy? His fixedness of purpose was so interwoven in the 
moral constitution of the man, that nothing short of a disruption 
of the system could take him from his course. " The energy of 
his determination was so great," says a profound writer, « that if, 
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instead of being habitual, it couid have qipeared in an intermit- 
ted form, operating only for a short time, on particular occasions, 
it would have seemed a vehement impetuosity ; but by being 
continuous, it had an equability of manner, which scarcely appear- 
ed to exceed the tone of a calm constancy. It was the calmness 
of an intensity, kept uniform by the nature of the human mind 
forbidding it to be more^ and the character of the individual for- 
bidding it to be less. The habitual passion of his ,mind, was a 
measure of feeling almost equal to the temporaiy paroxysms of a 
common mind ; as a great river, in its customary state, is equal to 
a small or moderate one^ when swollen to a torrent.'' This state 
of feeling could only, have been originated by the profoundest 
possible conviction of the importance of the work, and of the 
necessity of concentrating all the energies of his mind into one 
given fociis, for the sake of canying it into effects And when 
his course was terminated, he departed to a brighter sphere, like 
the sun setting in the bosom of an encircling glory, which had 
been created by the imperishable splendour of bis beams. Like 
that orb he had penetrated the darkest r^ons, and radiated the 
most awful gloom ; and many an incarcerated victim had felt the 
cheering influences of a sympathy, 

" Intent to steal the tears of them ihat weep/' 

It is scarcely conceivable that a faculty so mainly ascendant in 
the purposes of life, giving a reality by its invincible energies, to 
the shadowy prospects, the half formed visions of a glowing 
imagination, should be wholly indebted to extrinsic and adven- 
titious circumstances. It is doubtless originated by the physio- 
logical and mental confoimation of the man ; and yet, much is 
to be effected in the order of means, by a patient and resolute 
application of contingent instrumentality. The primary duty of 
the man who would signalize himself by his moral courage, 
is rightly to appreciate the capabilities of his mind, then to con- 
template the one grand object he is called upon to achieve, and 
finally to brace up his energies to the point of an unflinching 
determination, that happen what may, that one object shall be 
secured. Inconsiderate rashness is the very opposite of that true 
magnanimity, of which we have given such splendid exemplifica- 
tions. The hero in his mental soliloquies, must adopt the lan- 
guage of the poet : 
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** Retire ; — the world shut out; thy thoughts call faome;-^ 
Imagination's airy wing repress ; 
Lock up thy senses : let no passion stir ; — 
Wake all to reason ; — let her reign alone." 

And amidst this solemn stillness of the mind, this enthrone-^ 
ment of the judgment over the lawless affections of the hearty his 
projects must be fonned, and the means of their due execution 
fully matured. To a mind thus prepared, difficulties will disap-^ 
pear as the.doud recedes from the sunbeam; or if they exist, 
they will be accounted but " trifles light as air," but shadows 
flitting before the view, without tangibility, and therefore incapa- 
ble of resistance. Preoccupied by an intense and overwhelming 
conviction, he has not only a mental attraction which is invincible 
to every opponent suggestion ; but he has even the faculty of 
transmuting into aliment every thing that has a tendency to 
impede his career. Upheld by a motive as changeless as his 
being, his will is on the pinnacle of power ; and " onward " is 
his motto, regardless alike of Charybdis on the one hand, or of 
Scylla on the other. His passions may oppose him ; the couch 
of indolence may tempt him; the sneer of by-standers may^ 
reproach him ; but having ^< counted the cost," he is ready for 
the onset, and he hears nothing, and he imagines nothing, but 
the anticipated shout of victory. The fitness and the advantages 
of this moral magnanimity, are too obvious for a moment's eluci- 
dation. Who can account himself as immortal as the throne of 
God, and not have a purpose to accomplish, an object to secure ? 
If we perish like the moth, and are to be ingulphed in the vor- 
tex of annihilation, why let us be as unstable as we choose, 
as shifting as the leaf that floats on the autumnal breeze. But 
if futurity awaits us, insanity must be inscribed on the forehead, 
philosophy being judge, of the man who lives without a purpose, 
and dies without a hope. 

ALIQUIS. 



A SIGH. 



The wintry sun-beam of a smile 
May light the dullest eye awhile. 
May give the cheek a transient glow. 
And a deceitful outward shew 
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Of iife upon the sarbce spread^ 
Where all beneath is cold ^d dead* 

The long loud laugh may peal around— 
A mirthless, hollow, heartless sound ; 
The ready tear may start at will, 
False, treacherous, dissembling still : 
The glance may speak of tenderness. 
Where never bosom felt it less. 

In blandest tones the Toice may sue ; 
Tell of a£fection, deep and true ; 
Dress in fine terms each vain pretence, 
And plead with winning eloquence; 
While every word, so soft and sweet, 
Is firamed but to betray and cheat. 

So, maidens, when you make your choice. 
Trust not smile, laugh, tear, glance, or voice* 

How then, may faith sincere be known. 

Or feeling^s genuine warmth be shewn ? 

Is there no language of the heart 

Its pure emotions to impart, 

No test of ite fidelity? 

Oh, yes ? you may believe— a sigh. 

In the expression of a sigh 
There lurks no cold hypocrisy. 
Deep from the inmost soul it swells, 
Fraught with the dearest wish that dwells 
In that thrice hallowed sanctuary : 
Ob, yes ! you may believe— a sigh* 

On passion, ardent and intense, 
When fate with adverse influence 
Frowns blightingly ; what sign reveals 
All that the aching heart conceals. 
And manifests unconsiously 
Its struggling hopes and fears ? — a sigh. 

When happier love with rapture thrills. 
What gentle envoy best folfils 
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Its mission from th^ throbbing breast; 
Proclaims the anxious loTer blest. 
And breathes most unreservedly 
The soft, consenting vow ? — a sigh: 

And in life's IcHieliest, darkest hour. 
When destiny's relentless power 
Two kindred beings dooms to part. 
Religiously the widowed heart 
Preserves its lost one's memory. 
Embalmed for ever in — a sigh. 

Thus through our changeful pilgrimage. 
In weal and woe ; in youth and age ; 
In life and death; unforced, unbought. 
The herald of deep seated^thought. 
The messenger of constancy, 
And soul of feelmg is — a sigh. 



• # 



SKETCHES. 
Np. I. — Infancy. 

The tender plant just peeping from the earth to share the sun- 
shine and the showers of heaven, is an interesting object ; for we 
know that its branches will one day wave in the peaceful sky. 
The traveller starts as he steps across the little rill which holds 
on its noiseless course beneath bramble and briar ; for he remem- 
bers it is fast swelling to the stream which bears upon its bosom 
the wealth and commerce of the world. The callow eaglet has 
its charm ; for we anticipate the day when its strong pmion shall 
cleave our clouded atmosphere, and disport amid fields of light 
on high. The young moon is beautiful : but to none so much 
as to him who reflects that she shall soon pour firom a fiM orb a 
tide of glory on a sunless world. 

Yet to die meditative mind, not one of these presents so many 
attractions as the germination of intellect, as the young spirit 
bursting into being and commencing its career of immortality. 

Oh ! to look upon the seedling-mind, and to think what may 
be its high destination \ Perhaps thit Utde firarae lodges the 
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daontless spirit whi(^ shall one day assert tke ri^ts and wield 
the energies of a nation, and go forth to battle, not indeed with 
the gilded equipage of kings, but, as beseemeth the diild and 
champion of freedom, with a nervous arm and a trusting heart : 
that <^ eye of Hue" may yet kindle with the fire of a fervent 
and impassioned eloquence, and an applauding people may drink 
life from its lustre ; or that little heart, which now beats with 
ectasy for the bright bauble of the minute, may, ere long, throb 
with the wild expectations and the burning visions and the de~ 
lidous dreamings of sky-bom poesy ! We envy not the philo- 
sopher who would consider a babe beneath his regard. We 
have no sympathy with the man, though he be well versed in 
the lore of dassic times, or the literature of our own, who sees 
nothing to interest him in the dawn tff the understanding. 

And yet there is another, and perhaps a no less deeply 
wrought charm, with which infiincy is invested. There is a 
something in its very appearance which at once wins a way to the 
heart. The placid brow, the mild eye, the dimpled cheek, and 
the general cast of innocent expression seem to proclaim a being 
from the world of sinlessness and joy. No gusty passsion, no 
corroding care, hath yet marred the beautiful, or corrupted the 
pure : no cold world hath yet frozen up the young affections of 
the heart ; nor hath keen disappointment wasted yet its fresh and 
immortal energies. Little one ! a fearful change awaiteth thee ! 
What, though thy budding intellect ripen beneath the sky of 
instruction ? What though thou be destined to trace the stream 
of science to its source ? What, though thou be invited to slumber 
amid the shadowy delights of an enchanted Elysium ? What, though 
thou shouldst wield at will the passions of the fierce democracy ? 
Yet, tittle one, thou hast breathed a tainted atmosphere ; and 
with all these powers and privileges, shall come the baleful 
passions qommon to thy race. Heart-consuming care shall leave 
its traces on thy brow, sorrow shall blanche thy cheek, disap- 
pointment shall bring a btight over thy best and fairest hopes ; 
and the world, which on thy young imagination shall soon have 
opened all beautiful and bright, thou wilt, ere long find, to have its 
shadows as well as its sunshine. 

Such are among the anticipations which fling around the fate 
and fortunes of an in&nt so fixed and powerful a chann. Is a 
mother's eye glancing over this page ? The truth which it pro- 
claims will find an echo in her heart ; she will remember how as 
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she gazed upon her smiling babe, jnllowed in peace upon her 
boBonij and thought of the good and ill which might chequer its 
passage to the tomb> the prayer escaped her lips, breathed in the 
fervour of maternal love, that through ail the toils and trials of 
life, its gentle spirit might be guided at length to the bourne of 
blessedness and rest. 

NEANIAS- 



THE SHIPWRECK. 

Her destin'd port the ship approaches now. 
The gale amidst her shaking cordage sings. 
Ripples the foaming wave beneath her prow. 
And on her deck, the sailor's joy-song rings I 

There stands the veteran bearing glorious seami^ 
Of wounds he for his country bravely sought. 
The youth, of home and love who fondly dreams, 
The care-worn parent deep in anxious thought ! 

But while with hope and joy the tear drops gush 
From eyes which long have gazed on foreign lands. 
The skies grow dark ! — the eddying whirlwinds rush. 
And the lost ship is dash'd upon the strand ! 

AH soon is hush'd, and ocean's waves dos'd o'er 
Full many a breast late thriH'd with feelings keen ! 
And those who jocund thought to tread its shore, 
Are now, alas ! as if they ne'er had been ! 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE.* 

The present generation requires no proof of the beneficial effects 
produced by the diffusion of a taste for literature and science 
through the various grades of society. To deny its salutary in- 
fluence involves the assertion that darkness is better than light 

* Should the reader discover any similarity of thought or expression between this 
article and our ** address," we take leaTe to state, in justice to ourelves, that the 
latter was finishedi precisely as it now appearsi before the former came to hand. 
— Editor. 
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•—the popish maxim of by-gone times, that << ignorance is the 
mother of devotion." The apophthegm of Lord Bacon that 
*< knowledge is power " has become a truism as trite as the axiom 
that << two and two make four." Every one knows, feels, and 
acknowledges the utility, necessity, and duty of cultivating his 
mind to an extent commensurate with his abilities and opportuni* 
ties; and few are they who do not intuitively perceive the 
superiority of mental excellence over the adventitious accidents of 
rank and riches. In such a state of public opinion — with the 
fruits of literary culture before our eyes — ^with the triumphs of 
art and science on every side administering to our wants, 
our luxuries and our pleasures, we cannot be insensible to the 
advantages arising from this extensively diffused spirit of en- 
quiry, and the rapidly increasing thirst for intellectual pursuits. 

Knowledge is a mine of inexhaustible treasure. New ore 
perpetually repays the indefatigable labourer, and enriches both 
the discoverer and posterity. Doubtless they who dig deepest 
will obtain the most precious ore. But the aid of the smelting 
fire, the furnace, and the forge will be required to refine, modify, 
and reduce the metal to the various uses of life. The noble 
conceptions of a Milton have been illumined by the elegant criti- 
cism of an Addison, and beauties unnoticed by common minds 
have by his graver been placed in relief strong enough to strike 
the attention of the most careless. The giant mind of a Bacon 
originated a path, by pursuing which subsequent adventurers in 
the fields of science have realized wonders approaching the magic 
mysteries of legendary tales. The literature of the learned, and 
the science of the philosopher were for ages buried in cumbrous 
and expensive tomes accessible only to the wealthy. To the pe- 
riodical literature of the present day, mankind owe the scattering 
and dispersing of the beams of intellectual light. The world 
is but little benefitted, when a few are more learned than their 
fellows. It is when knowledge is multiplied, divided, and dis- 
persed through society, that it becomes a blessing to a people. 

The influence of learning and philosophy in classic Greece 
and Rome was contracted and confined to the few and the op- 
ulent. The mass of the population were the slaves of ignorance 
and vice. The slow and expensive process of transcription was 
totally inadequate to supply the cravings of a nation for mental 
food. The deficiency was indeed in Greece partially supplied by 
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the tragic stage : and the sublime conceptions of an iSsdiylus, 
the pathos of a Sophocles, and the melting tenderness mingled 
with the moral sentiment of an Euripides, elevated, informed, and 
humanized the popular mind. But these effects were evanescent, 
and passed away with the representation, leaving only here and 
there in tenacious minds a tithe of the bright thoughts, and 
glowing sentiments of those master spirits. In Rome still less 
was intellectual light diffiised. True, her porches resounded with 
the recitations of the learned, ^< et assiduo ruptm lectore column 
fUB^^'^tLnd the very columns were shaken by the unwearied 
dedaimer — but the bulk of the populace, sunk in ignorance and 
brutality, found pleasure only in the gratifications of sense, or the 
cruel spectacles' of the arena, Greece and Rome had no perio- 
dical literature. 

The human mind is a stranger to rest. The activity of 
thought is ever on the wing. Both ordinary and extraordinary 
minds are constantly the subjects either of passive impression, or 
of energetic action. Novel combinations of old ideas frequently 
arise even in common minds ; but vivid and original conceptions 
sometimes blaze for a moment and expire, or covertly bum in the 
imaginations of nature's favourites, the children of genius. To 
catch such thoughts as they fly, and arrest them in their progress 
to oblivion — ^to give to these <^ airy nothings, a local habitation 
and a name" — is oft the province of periodicals. Hence the 
value and utility of this species of literature: — the evanescent 
spirit of the moment — ^the ebullitions of intellect, which, like the 
air-blown bubbles of soap and water would otherwise burst and 
vanish into their kindred element, are thus perpetuated and pre* 
served. The pages of the Spectator have embalmed the flitting 
elegances of an Addison ; and the stately language and moral 
sentiment of a Johnson still live in the Rambler. Perchance 
some of those ebullitions may not deserve preservation — ^may, 
like the soap bubbles, have nothing to distinguish them from the 
surrounding atmosphere of mind, except the rainbow film which 
envelops them. Be it so; — many will float in the circumambient 
air^ the delight only of the full grown children that have blown 
them. Yet "philosophy in sport" may sometimes "become 
science in earnest." In a soap bubble Newton saw the laws of 
light and colour. The apparently slight and valueless thoughts 
that chequer the pages of a periodical, may sometimes contain a 
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spark which time will fan into a vigorous flame. Even passing 
thoughts, common place though they be^ are not witliout utilityt 
and make impression, by repetition, on the pubh'c mind, like the 
successive dropping of water on a rock-— oft may check a foible 
or r^rove a vice. ^< To teach the minuter decencies and inferior 
duties, to regulate the practice of daily conversation, to correct 
those depravities, which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and 
remove those grievances, which, if they produce no lasting calar 
mities, impress hourly vexation,'' was the aim of the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Rambler; and that this end was answered will be 
doubted by none, who has read the keen satire levelled in these 
admirable papers against the motley groups of vice and folly. 

But the periodical literature of the times of Addison and 
Steele was confined to a more limited sphere than that of the 
present. Every department of letters and science now finds an 
appr<^riate place in periodicals. Publications of eveiy colour and 
hue issue quarterly, monthly, weekly, and daily from the press* 
The playful flights of the imaginative mind, the accurate investi* 
gations of the philosopher, the dreams of the poet, and the 
theories of the politican make them the vehicles of communica- 
tion. Readers of every class can select subjects suited to their 
peculiar tastes in this repeatedly recurring <^ feast of reason and 
flow of souL" The influence on society of such a mass of various 
matter, who shall say? The << important budget," which 
contains 

" Houses in ashes, and the fiill of stocks. 
Births, deaths, and marriages," 

with a kingdom's politics, losses, crimes^ and accidents, has cer- 
tainly the most extensive, perhaps the most powerful influence on 
the popular mind, because it contains something to interest and 
arrest die attention of alL But of a higher order is the influence 
exercised by the various magazines and reviews which monthly 
strew the library table. We there catch the fermentation of 
mind, unchecked by the vulgar cares and prejudices of life. 
There the imagination soars unfettered ; and the philosopher free- 
ly and unreservedly unfolds his secrets. The opportunity thus 
afibrded to thousands of redprocating their ideas, smooths the 
asperities of mind, which characterize peculiar tenets and opinions. 
There society is formed into a large debating class^ where sub^ 
jects of importance, interest, and amusement are discussed and 
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investigated. Prejudices and misconceptions are there combated 
—oft annihilated ; and the current of social feeling consequently 
flows in a more equable and placid stream. No other species of 
Hterature equally influences public manners and morals ; because 
none is so generally, so easily, and, as it were without efibrt, 
perused. The animal and brutish elements of our nature are by 
it modified, softened and diverted into a gentler channel. The 
intellectual principle is encouraged to rise superior to the animal ; 
and mind universally assumes the supremacy which nature gives 
it. It is true that these effects are the results of general litera- 
ture, and not solely of one particular branch ; and these benefits 
flow ftom deeper fountains. The lucubrations of the midnight 
student, and the labours of volmninous authors foim (he reservoirs, 
from which lesser streams are derived. Time and leisure not at 
the command of the multitude are requisite successfully and ef- 
ficiently to profit by learned treatises and scientific discussions 
encumbered with technicaHties. Something that men, ^< who run 
may read" is needed, which, the people through the loop-holes 
of their leisure can hastily glance at, and yet uninterruptedly pur- 
sue their necessary duties and engagements. Such a desideratum 
periodical literature offers. Food for all palates is there provided ; 
and the busy scenes of professional and commercial life may be 
thus varied, enlivened, and enlightened, by these casual gleams of 
intellectual sunshine, by this pleasing and not slanderous gossip 
of the literary world. The periodicals of the metropolis sup- 
ported by the rich and varied talent of the three kingdoms 
possess absorbing interest for all classes of readers ; and might 
seem to supersede the necessity of any other. But provincial 
pubUcatious of the same nature are devoid of neither interest, 
nor utility. A peculiar charm indeed invests a publication bom 
and nurtured in our own locality ; and its pages present an arena 
for themes and questions inadmissible in others of a more general 
character. May this o£&pring of hope just ushered on the stage 
of adventure, and offered to the notice of the intelligent of our 
native city, falsify neither the expectations of its readers, nor of 
its originators. But cherished by liberal patronage, and support^ 
ed by talent, may its progress be marked by successive improve- 
ment, until it becomes worthy (>f being classed on an equality 
with contemporary provincials. 
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TO THE YEAR 1835. 

Wklcome youngest child of time, 

Welcome new-born year ! 
The tuneful bells with merry chime 

Ring thee a welcome here ; 
And the minstrel's harp, unheard so long. 
Wakes for thee into music and song. 

1 know thou wear'st a double face, 

Like many a child of earth, 
And breakest oft in after days 

The promise of thy birth ; 
But mauger all thy treasured ill, 
New year ! I bid thee welcome still. 

There's a << life" that finds (our Shakspeare sings) 

" Good in every thing," 
.And o'er the darkest future flings 

Hope's rainbow colouring; 
E'en so thy poet's eye would see 
Fair visions, infant year ! in thee. 

Before the snows of wintry age 

Shall silver o'er thine head, 
Many will kave life*s little stage 

And slumber with the dead ; 
But what of that ? their souls may be 
In a bright and blest eternity. 

Some that have basked for many a day 

In fortune's sunny smUe 
Will find that pleasures fade away 

And bless but to beguile; 
What then ? when earthly joys depart 
Sweet heaven may win the desolate heart. 

And some that long have pined beneath 

The withering frown of fate, 
And sighed for the dreamless sleep of death 

As if 'twould come too late, 

P 
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May see, before thou 'growest gray, 
Their tears and trials flee away. 

And there are dim and hollow eyes, 

And cheeks all thin and pale, 
And drooping Umbs that cannot rise 

To meet the bracing gale; 
Oh ! long before thy days are o'er, 
Health — vigour may be their's once more 

And there's a malady of mind, 

A sickness of the soul, 
A blight that comes o'er human-kind 

From evil's dark control ; 
Oh ! some will break that fearful chain - 
Ere thou, new year ! art nought again. 

And thou'lt give back to many a friend. 

The brother of his heart. 
And thou wilt bid love's sorrows end. 

And bind, no more to part, 
Some that have lived and lingered on, 
Fond, faithful, but — apart, alone! 

And thou wilt bring to me — to all 

The green and gentle spring. 
And summer's golden reign recal. 

And autumn hues thoul't bring ; 
The glories of the changeful year — 
All, all with thee will re-appear. 

Then welcome, youngest child of time. 

Welcome, new-bom year ! 
The merry bells with tuneful chime 

Have rung thy welcome here ; 
And the minstrel's harp, unheard so long, 
Hath waked for thee die voice of song. 

BETA. 
Ut Jan. 1835. 
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WHAT ARE COMETS? No. 1. 

The solution of this problem has long occupied popular curiosity 
as well as philosophical research, but hitherto without any satis* 
ftetory result. As the question derives at the present time an 
additional interest from the expected re-appeaiance of the Hat 
leian comet of 1759, it may be hoped that there are many classes 
of readers, to whom a discussion of it will not be unacceptable. 
The following paper was or^[inally read in the year 1812 to the 
Philosophical Society, then existing in this city, since which time 
the views o)* the writer have been confirmed and extended by 
fiirther enquiry. 

It is unnecessary to review the many strange and contradictory 
opinions, which at di£Ferent periods have been entertained with 
respect to comets. Many of them are idle and puerile, and the 
best are not worthy of the minds in which they were conceived ; 
none of them have connected these wandering bodies with the 
general system of the universe upon any rational and intelligible 
prindple, except the theoiy, which considers them to be planets, 
revolving in very eccentric orbits, and visible to us only at the 
time of their perihelion passage through the solar regions. This 
hypothesis, being thus far in apparent harmony with the existing 
order of things, and emanating firdm the highest and most re«- 
spected authorities, is the only one which has been admitted to a 
permanent place in our views of astronomy ; and this it stiU 
holds, notwithstanding its obvious and manifcJd imperfections. 
It offers no ex^anation of the striking pmnts of difference^ that 
exist between these bodies, and those with which they are das- 
hed ; but overlooking these, it ranks them together firom the 
ill-attested an(J problematical circumstance of their all peribrming 
periodical revolutions* The very nature of the motion thus 
ascribed to comets, cannot fail however to excite a strong sus*- 
pidon, that it does not accord with the harmonious and well-- 
regulated plan of the universe. If, like planets, they are 
revolving in fixed orbits, like them too they must be regarded as 
completing the purpose 'for which they were framed, and serving 
as the habitations of sentient and rational beings. But what 
description of beings can we imagine, so organized as to live and 
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to enjoy life, in the circumstances, which the inhabitants of comets 
must necessarily endure ? What frame can we conceive capable 
of sustaining, not merely the extreme cold and dim twilight to 
which they must be inured during the greater part of their exis- 
tence, and the intense heat and vivid blaze, through which they 
must pass d\iring the short remainder — but the rapid transition from 
one to the other of these opposite extremes? The comet of 1680 
is computed to have experienced at its perihelion a heat 28,000 
times greater than that of our summer sun ; it was only four 
months visible to us ; and if the prevailing notion be correct, 
this was the only portion of 575 years, which was not passed in 
regions so remote, that they appear to be the seats of cheerless 
winter and ever-during night. Surely the idea must have been 
borrowed from the pictures drawn by kind-hearted theologians 
or amusing poets of the^ scenes in which condemned spirits suffer 
eternal torment — of that gulf profound, 

" Whither by harpy-footed furies hal'd, 

*' At cerain revolutions, all the damned 

'* Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

" Of fierce extremes — extremes by change more fierce — 

** From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 

" Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

" Immoveable, infixed, and frozen round 

" Periods of lime — thence hurried back to fire." 

The discoveries of modem chemistry have rendered doubtfiil 
the high degree of heat, which has been supposed to attend a 
near approach towards the sun. Be this fact however as it may, 
the important influence exercised by that glorious luminary iqson 
the well-being of all animated nature, cannot be disputed ; and 
it is impossible but that the beneficial tendency of that inflbence 
must greatly depend upon the regularity of the distance at which 
^ it acts. If in the course of a nearly circular revolution, changes 
like those of our seasons can be produced by such slight varia- 
tions in the exposure of different portions of our earth to the 
solar beams — the extent of similar changes must be inconceivable 
in orbits so eccentric and dilated, as those in which comets are 
supposed to move. The regularity of their recurrence with re- 
spect to us, has established an uniform succession of temperatures, 
gradually and softly melting into each other, and so working 
together as to make the most benevolent provision for the health, 
the nourishment and the comfort of man. But in the other 
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case, we can discover no traces of an arrangement, favourable to 
such results, or indicative of such designs. The period assigned 
for the return of the comet of 1769 is no less than 2,100 years !^ 
In this instance we are to suppose an inhabited globe, hurried 
with immense velocity in a few weeks through the brightness of 
the solar regions — then receding for more than a thousand years 
into the dim, cold soUtudes of distant space, and having reached 
its utmost goal, wearing away again the same long succession of 
ages, in its slow return to the genial fountain of Ught and heat. 
Such, according to this theory is the permanent course of a pla- 
netary body, and such the provision made for thtf support and 
happiness of numberless generations^ busily swarming on its 
teeming surface. 

It is not certainly for us to bind nature arbitrarily down to 
the standard of those operations, which prepare the bountiful 
supply of our daily enjoyments ; but from all our experience we 
have a right to infer, that she is always in harmony with herself 
— that the same union of cause and effect universally exists — and 
that the consequences, which arise to us from a particular com- 
bination of circumstances, must in a like situation equally befal 
other beings of the same nature, and inhabiting a similarly con- 
stituted globe. Nor in estimating the probable results of this 
supposed order of things, are we left to form our conclusions 
from mere hypothesis and doubtful inference ; for the same irregular 
influence of the solar beams, which is the most striking feature 
in the progress ascribed to comets, acting in a far inferior degree 
upon the polar extremities of our earth, has not only extinguished 
there the principle of vegetation, and benumbed the quickening 
energy of anim^ life — but by an unyielding barrier of eternal 
ice, has rendered these dismal regions inaccessible even to the 
most enterprising and undaunted adventurers. Here then we have 
a well-known fact, the unquestionable cause of which bears an 
evident analogy to those operations, which are supposed to con- 
nect comets with our sun ; and as in one instance the effect 
produced is, that portions of our earth are uninhabitable, we 
cannot but conclude, that where whole globes are subjected to 



• Lalande. Histoire de T Astronomic. Magazin Encyclopedique, Fev. 1807. 
M. Bessel a fait de longues recherches sur la com^te de 1769 ; il a trouv6 la p^ri- 
ode d'environ 2,100 ans; ceia resulte de la totality des observations de M. Messier 
«t de M. MaskelynCj qu'il a reduiles avec la plus scrupuleuse exactitude.. 
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similar circumstances, in a far greater degree, and through much 
longer periods, they must over the whole extent of their snifaces, be 
equally unfitted for the only purpose, for which we can believe 
them to have been formed. Or if we admit that nature univer- 
sally adapting her powers of organization to the scenes in which 
they are to be exerted — has provided for these savage climes a 
population, endued with corresponding &culties— a race of Es- 
quimaux, hardy as their frost-bound rocks, and taught to extract 
from perennial snows the means of their subsistence, and the 
scanty materials of their rude but needful arts — if we admit 
the existence* of such a race, the structure of whose bodies is 
thus expressly conformed to the utmost rigors of an intense and 
protracted cold — by what sudden change in this structure, or by 
what newly acquired habits are we to suppose them capacitated 
for supporting their periodical passage through the very day-spring 
of light, and encountering the fervors of a consuming heat, 
equal at the lowest estimate to that, which parches the sandy 
deserts of our torrid zone ? By what intuitive foresight are 
they to adopt the precautions necessary for their self-preservation 
amidst the universal havoc, the sweeping desolation, that spreads 
over the whole face of their globe-*-converting their solid moun- 
taiiis of . ice into flowing oceans,, and engulphing in the 
horrors of an unknown element, all the provisions hitherto 
adapted to the wants of their nature and the sustenance of their 
lives? Such sudden, awful, and overwhelming changes — such 
periodical destructions of her works — form no part of the set- 
tled plan of nature ; they may be employed in the early stages 
of her operations, to exhaust the eifervescence of discordant 
materials and deduce from their strife the principles of future 
order ; but, that order once established, she provides for its 
durability; and if partial irregularities be found necessary for 
its maintenance — if floods and hurricanes, earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, be wanted to carry off occasional remnants of noxious 
matter — ^if one part of her creiation be cased in impenetrable 
ice, while wastes of burning sand overspread another — still from 
these limited inconveniences and transient evils, she has afforded 
her offipring a retreat in that larger and fairer portion of her 
works — ^those genial climes — ^which by these means she has 
fitted for their habitation and adapted to their improvement. 
As subjects of distant speculation, the supposed eccentric 
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orbits of comets may square with our principles of mathematical 
calculation, and adapt themselves to the other motions of the 
system to which they are thought to belong ; but, considered in 
immediate reference to their effect upon those bodies themselves, 
and in connexion with the only purpose which in such situations 
we can regard them as designed to answer, it. is impossible, in 
such a point of view, to reconcile this theory with all the wise 
provisions of nature, and the established economy of the universe. 
So insuperable are the physical difficulties which oppose them- 
selves to this idea, that if at last we should be forced to adopt it 
by the clearest and most decisive evidence, we must at the same 
time abandon all that we have hitherto considered to be general 
and fixed principles in natural philosophy, and seek for new laws 
to explain the new order of things that must ensue. Those 
which have always been thought the principal bodies in our 
planetary system, must thenceforth be regarded only as exceptions 
to an established and prevailing rule ; for the far greater number 
in which comets have been observed, must inevitably attach to 
them a proportionate share of importance, if it should be ascer- 
tained that they constitute a permanent part of the system. Out 
of more than 600 cometic appearances that have been recorded, 
it is impossible to select the precise number which this theory 
will admit to be distinct bodies, returning at stated intervals; 
but we have the authority of Lalande^ for 97 having been ob- 
served in the space of fourteen years, viz. from 1792 to 1806, 
and no two of these have ever been even suspected of being the 
same comet, re-appearing within that'period. Nor have the cal- 
oiIatkHis,. which are so much relied on by the advocates for the 
periodic returns of these bodies, assigned to any that were observed 
prior to 1792, such orbits as would bring them to their perihelion 
again at anytime between- that year and 1806.^ We may there- 
fere safely assume, that at a moderate computation, this theory 
must at least admit of. two hundred comets belonging to this 
system. Compared with this numerous host, our eleven planets 
md asteroids, with all their seventeen or eighteen attendant 
satellites, dwindle into insignificance, and must sink to a second- 

^ Histoire de la Astronomie pour 1806. Mag. Ency, Fev, 1807, p. 354- La 
66til6te d6couverte par M. Pons, It Marseilles le 11 Nov. 1806 est la 97 que vous 
connoissons depins 1792. 

' The pomet of 1770 must be excepted, which was supposed to perform its revo- 
lution in ^ve and a half years, but has never yet been seen again. 
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ary rank in the scale of the universe, from the moment that the 
others are proved to be revolving in fixed orbits ; all that has 
hitherto been deemed regular in the motions of the one, must 
then be looked upon as great irregularities, while the eccentric 
paths of the others, and the new principles of geoscopy resulting 
from them, will become the future standards of general order and 
harmony. 

These consequences certainly afford no conclusive argument 
against the doctrine, from the establishment of which they must 
necessarily follow ; but they will undoubtedly excite a suspicion, 
that it is not founded in &ct, and lead to a more minute inves- 
tigation of the grounds on which it reposes^ 

(To be continued.) 



LITERATURE AND LOVE. 

« She loves me, I am sure," said Frederic Mortimer, as he 
pushed aside a ponderous tome on which for some fifteen minutes 
he had been vainly trying to rivet his attention, << she loves me, 
I am sure, and the bairiers of prejudice or pride shall never sufr 
fice to keep those asunder whom the sympathy of souls has knit 
together and destined to be one." 

There was much to strike the beholder in tha appearance of 
the individual from whose lips these words had almost uncon- 
sciously escaped. Let the opponents of phrenology and Lava- 
terism say what they will of mapping out the mind, and 
projecting a chart of the understanding, the grand principle of 
tho9e sciences yet remains unaffected. This truth was written in 
legible characters upon the brow of Frederic Mortimer. You 
could not have looked upon the • lines which thought had traced 
there, nor upon the eye which seemed as if it would penetrate 
your soul, and force each guilty thought to desert its covert, with- 
out feeling that you were in the presence of one who had at any 
rate some pretensions beyond .your mere man of the world. 

If our gentle readers so deem befitting, we purpose to take 
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such a review of the early life of the individual whom we have 
just introduced to them, as shall suffice to bring it down to the 
period at which our narrative opens. 

His father, favoured by the smile of fortune, had in earfy life 
amassed immense wealth in India, and was thus ouUed to retire 
at an age when most men in the natural tide of events, aie yet 
looking forward to much of the << burden and heat of the day.** 
He had scarcely however assumed the style of superb magnifr- 
cence, common among the East Indian nabobs of that period, 
when the death of his wife insfored him with an unconqueraHe 
aversion to India and its scenes : he threw up his establishment 
in disgust, and resolved to seek amid the quietude and retirement 
of his native isle that balm for his wounded ^irit which he felt 
was not to be found amid the pomp of feshion or the pride of 
wealth. This resolution he almost immediately carried into d&> 
feet; and another twelvemonth saw him comfortably settled down 
in the little village where he first drew his breath, with his only 
son, then a youth, of about fourteen years of age, the hero of 
our tale. For three years his leisure was devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the education of his boy, in whom all his hopes and 
wishes seemed to centre, and on whom he d6ted even to excess* 
But, alas! for human hopes, the << promise ikir" he had been 
permitted to witness he was never to see fulfilled. The spoiler 
who had idready laid low in the dust, the partner of his joys and 
sorrows had long been busy at his own heart; and at the end of 
the period we have specified, he was stretched upon that bed fix>m 
which he was never more to be removed till he was carried to 
his tomb. His dec^ise left the youthfiil Frederic widiout a 
helper in the heartless world; and when a letter arrived with 
the intelligence that all his earthly possessions had been swept 
away by a strange and unwonted reverse of fortune, he fidt that 
no ordinary share of fortitude was necessary, in order to sustain 
him amid his complicated ills. But he was sustained. It has 
been often observed, that the energies of the human mmd have 
arisen in proportion to the exigencies in which it has been placed. 
This was strikingly true of the present instance. On the even- 
ing of the day when every tie which had bound him to the 
world had been finally dissolved, and he had committed to their 
kindred dust the ashes of his much loved parent, he strolled 
forth from his cheerless home. Night had s|H:ead her mantle 
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over the face of the earth, and garnished the blue sky with a 
thousand stars. Tlie busy world had begun to rest from its 
toil — ^the melody of the woodland was hushed — and all nature 
seemed to breathe repose. The solemn stillness of the scene 
accorded well with the pensive tone of his own feeUngs. He 
threw himself along an oaken bench erected by the way-side for 
the accommodation of passengers, and indulged in some such 
reflections as the following ; — 

<^ How ever-shifting are the scenes of this great theatre on 
which man is doomed to act ! I find it hard to persuade myself 
that I am not in a dream, so strange and so sudden seem the 
transitions of fortune to which I have been subjected. But 
seven days have elapsed since I was the cherished idol of a 
father's love: the sun now rises upon me and finds me orphan 
and alone. This morning I had the prospect of unbounded 
affluence and luxury before me: the evening finds me left poor and 
penniless, to battle with the cares and calamities of life. And 
thus as we are borne upon the stream of Time, is Hope per- 
petually irradiating some passing bubble by her sunny smile ; we 
stretch out our hands to grasp the painted treasure, it bursts 
beneath the touch, and we are left hapless to lament our ddti- 
sion. Sometimes^ too, it chances that some more substantial 
good is within our reach ; we pant for its possession ; but just as 
our expectations seem about to be crowned with success, we are 
ourselves overborne by the violence of the waves, snatched from 
the scene, and < the place which knew us once, knows us no more 
for ever.' Thus it was with my tender parent — he was yet in 
the pride of his manhood, when his eyes were fo]> ever closed on 
the dear and living scenes of this glorious world. And thus it 
may be with me the next ! And for what have I lived ? How 
much have I contributed by the exercise of my talents to the 
great aggregate of human happiness? Gracious heaven! my 
own conscience is my accuser; how fearful therefore would be 
thy decision ! But die hour for action is not yet past, and, by 
thine aid, the immortal energies which I feel within me shall no 
longer be wasted in the idle dreams of the visionary. Hence- 
forth they shall be directed to some purpose worthy their'pursuit." 

He rose to retrace his steps ; and that night he slept not for 
thinking of the projects he revolved for the future. Tha next 
week saw him on the road to London. 
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It will not be needfiil to follow him through the mist and the 
mud of our mighty metropolis ; suffice it to say, that he adhered 
strictly to. his resolution. The vast and varied fields of literature 
and sdence were explored by him with diligence and succe s s ■ 
reading served to develope the fine powers of his naturally gifted 
mind — and before he had numbered twenty-five summers, he 
had been engaged as a writer for one of the leading periodicals of 
of the day. 

Matters went on swimmingly for some time — the originality 
of thought, the purity of style, and above all the sparkle and the 
glow, which characterized his articles, obtained for him a ready 
introduction to the first literary drdes. And in the numerous 
conversazionesj at which he was a welcome visitant, the man of 
taste and letters was often heard to defer to the opinion of Mr. 
Mortimer. 

It was on the morning subsequent to one of these parties, that 
our readers first discovered him sitting alone in his study. With 
the theme of his musings they are already in some measure 
acquainted. His reverie had, perhaps, continued for about the 
time it has taken us to narrate the foregoing particulars^ when it 
was interrupted I^ a loud knock at the door. 

(Tob€ amtmued,j 



SONNET. 

IMITATED FROM A FRENCH RONDEAU. 

Though I cannot any verses indite, 

Lucie requests me a "sonnet*' to write ! 

<< Fourteen lines !" she surely likes me to teaze ; 

See four, though, now done. (I hope they wiU please.) 

I could not, at first, find rhymes any how ; 

Yet, some how or other, tried to get through. 

Count now, and tell me, how many Tve made. 

" Sept." Oh Pegasus ! thou skittish yoimg jade. 

Jog on, my good nag! view "nine*' now complete; 

Aye, " ten." Don't scan them ! look not to their feet ! 
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Four more, and the lady's wishes are blest : 
And mine, too ; since then I look for some rest! 
The/re done : though in truth, when I ventured upon it, 
I thought not so quickly to scribble a sonnet. 

J. W. ?• 



NORWIC. 



^ That is North CasUe, Wic in Saxon importing Castle^ and 
Norwich had its name from being situated northtoard of the 
Old Soman Camp at Castor." 

Here then was the nucleus and origin of our pres^it populous 
city of Norwich. The neighbouring people were accustomed to 
assemble round such stations for the double purpose of protection, 
and of selling the product of their land to the legions. Booths 
merely for shelter from the inclemency of the weather were first 
erected ; but when the camps promised to be stationary, huts were 
built ; whence arose towns, boroughs, and cities. 

After the departure of the R<»nans, the Saxons conquered the 
kingdom, and for their security built forts and castles in these 
localities ; and the right of holding markets was confined to the 
neighbourhood of such castles. 

The exact period at which a castle was erected here is uncertain. 
It is, however, on record that in the reign of Anna, king of the East 
Angles, A.D. 642, Norwic was a royal castle, and his residence. 
During the Danish wars the castle frequently changed masters, 
imtil Swain, in the year 1004, came with a fleet to Norwich, and 
destroyed both town and castle. 

The present castle was probably built shortly after this event, 
and is thought to be the work of Canute-*-*because he was a 
great builder. He built the abbey of St. Edmund's Bury to 
atone for the wickedness of his countrymen, murdering Edmund 
king of the East Angles. He repaired the old church and 
monastery of Winchester. He also built the abbey of St. 
Benedict de Hulmo in Norfolk ; as well as churches and monas- 
teries in most places where he had fought battles, and spilt much 
blood. Hence it is likely to make reparation £ot the damage 
hb father did by burning and destroying old Norwic, that the son 
built a new castle in its stead. 
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An objection to this exists in the supposition of Cambdeo, 
that Bigod's arms are carved upon the wsll of the castk. This 
objection is however met by another antiquary, who asserts that 
the arms (lions) are neither saliant nor rampantf bat << /tons 
passant regardant " — ^which are not the arms of Bigod. Besides 
it having always been a royal castle, it would have been high pre- 
sumption in Bigod to place his arms in a royal foundation. The 
fact also that Canute bore for coat armour << lions passant gar-- 
danf* points strongly to him as its builder; especially as a carver 
ignorant of heraldry might easily in stead of gardant carve lions 
passant regardant. 

But whether Canute or any other was the builder, it is very 
certffln that the period of its erection was anterior to the reign of 
William I, for Ralph Guader^ earl of Norfolk, and constable 
of the castle of Norwich^ being defeated in his rebellion, took 
refuge in thfe castle and there defended himself, till in the night 
he made his escape, and fled beyond the sea,— and his countess 
held out till she obtained terms and a safe conduct to the sea 
coast, when she was allowed to follow her husband into Brittany. 
It is therefore obvious that the building of the new or present 
castle must have taken place between the destruction of the old 
castle by Swain, and the reign of the conqueror,— and no monarch, 
Canute excepted, sqppears to have reigned long enough for the 
accomplishment of such a work. 

The edifice, whether it be Anglo-Saxon, Danish or Norman 
architecture, or a mixture— for we profesa not ability or infimn»- 
tion to decide the question, is a noble reUc of ^ olden times" 
——and we trust, that the work now carrying on will not, for want 
of taste or judgment, mar such a specimen of antiquity. When 
it stood in its solitary grandeur, unobstructed and unobscured by the 
surrounding mass of buildings^ which time and the improving 
spirit of successive ages have called into being, it must have 
been an ol^gect of c<Mnmai»(Ung aspect and mterest amid the 
vridely extended scene of barren heath ; and appropriately dis- 
tinguished, by the epithet blanehe-flowety which Sir Edward 
Coke says was anciently applied to it-— probably from the white- 
ness of the stcme, while it was new and firesh. 

For many centuries it continued a royal castle^ and the custody 
of it was committed ^generally to the earls of Norfolk. The 
principal royal castles of each county were, during the reigns c^f 
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Edward I, II5 suid III, committed to the earl of the County, 
and then his vice-^omes the sheriff was to keep criminals in 
safe custody till the jail delivery — But the earls sometimes 
refused to suffer the ^eri£& to imprison criminals in these cas- 
tles. In consequence of which an act of parliament was made 
in Edward IIFs reign placing the custody of these j^ls and 
prisoners in the power of the slieri& — By virtue of such act 
the castle of Norwich was, in the 19th year of ^Edward Ill's 
reign, adjudged to the king, and was confirmed to the vice- 
comes of the county of Norfolk to keep the king's prisoners in 
safe ward, and has so remained ever since annexed to the county 
of Norfolk as a county jdl. 

CIVIS. 

N. B. We are indebted for the information herein contained 
to a reprint of a valuable work intitled << an essay on the anti- 
quity of the Castel of Norwich, its founder and governors, from 
the kings of the East Angles down to the modem times." 



CULINARY ANTIQUITIES. 
I. Gastrology. 

La Mothe le Vayer was the first who solemnly proposed to 
recognize cookery as <me of the fine arts ; and under the deno- 
mination of gctstroloffPi to compile learned quartos on the science 
of enhancang the physical and moral pleasures of the palate. The 
oar, he contends, if given to man for need, is employed for luxury ; 
and we hold it honorable to listen to sweet music, or to fine ora* 
tory. The eye may have been intended only to guard us against 
a post ; but ,who is content with its necessary office ? For a fine 
prospect we laboriously dimb a hill : for the painter Schneider^s 
inside view of a pantry we gladly exchange our gold. And shall 
an organ, no less exquisitely sensible than the ear and the eye, 
whose perci[Hency gives to all the pleasures of taHe their generic 
name, be less regarded then they, less honoured, less philosophized 
about ? Some flavours are naturally pleasing, as of milk, honey 
and grapes. Yet the highest relish of these foods evidently con- 
sists in the associated ideas which they happen to excite, in the 
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accessoiy imaginary perceptions which accompany them. Who 
likes milk in the country ? Who does not enjoy it in the heart 
of Liondon, when he can obtain a draught fresh frtMn the cow, 
foaming in the jug, scattering its musky fragrance^ and calling 
up before the fancy rural ideas of green meadows, oom-clad hills, 
and smokeless air. Honey soon cloys ; but let the honey be that 
of Hybla, famous in the classic page, and the Sicilian traveller will 
suck it up with delight. The grape, which hardly ripens on our 
garden-walls, is still a welcome dish at the dessert; because it 
awakens so many thoughts of mirth and grace derived from Bac- 
chanalian songs. S(Hne flavours are naturally displeasing, as of 
an oyster, or an olive ; yet from being tasted in the society of 
friendship, or iSnk, and mingled in our recollection with the joys 
of life, they oiften become exquisitely enticing. Now if it be true 
that the moral power of every mouthful exceeds its physical power, 
and that the accessory ideas have more influence on the likes and 
dislikes of the palate^ than the direct sensation occasioned by the 
thing applied, eating (q. e. d.) must be as well entitled as language 
itself, to be studied. It is well that words should be individually 
euphonical ; but it chiefly imports that the excited ideas should 
detight and stimulate. It is well that food should be wholesome; 
but it chiefly signifies that it should beckon into the soul agreeable 
trains of thought, about its far fetched material, or its traditional 
preparation. 



NORWICH MECHANICS' INSTITUTE. 

It is with great pleasure that we devote a comer of our 
magazine to a brief notice of this institution, which has of late 
excited so much attention and interest in the minds of a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of this city. That such a society is 
in existence is probably known to most of our readers. And w^ 
are happy to state that it is now in comparatively a prosperous and 
flourishing condition. 

In common with most other institutions, it has had in its in- 
fancy to contend with numerous and various difiiculties; but 
those difficulties have vanished ; and every barrier presented by 
prejudice to impede its progress has disappeared. The clouds of 
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ignorance have dispersed before the rising sun of instriiction, ex^ 
posed to the genial influence of which, it is fast ripening to 
maturity, and producing fruits, which minister to the improvement 
as well as the enjoyment of the mind. 

Connected with it is a good and increasing hbrary of books« 
A lecture is addressed to its members every alternate Tuesday 
evening ; and every Thursday a debate is held on a given subject, 
literary or scientific. Of course every thing of a sectarian 
character, whether in thecJogy or politics, is excluded* 

On Thursday evening the IBth ult. the following important 
question was discussed. Is it the duty of a free state to provide 
for the education <^ the poor? 

It was opened by Mr. John Copeman, Jun. who read a most 
beautiful and talented essay on the subject. In it he answered 
the question in the affirmative, which was the prevaifing sentiment 
of the speakers and perhaps of the audience generally. In the 
eourse of the evening, however, it was objected that in ks kffis^ 
lative capacUy a government could have no right to compd any 
individual to subscribe toward the moral improvement of his fdlow 
creatures — ^tbat no general system of education could embrace all 
classes — and that it might be done more efficiently by other means* 

On Tuesday the 23rd ult. a very instructive and interesting 
lecture was d^vered by Mr. J. W. Dowson, on " Vegetable 
and animal physiology;*' and we regret that we cannot give it 
insertion, as it was written in so easy a style, and contained so 
much valuable informarion, that it would grace the pages of any 
periodical. 

We cannot condude this brief sketch without reminding 
our readers of the importance of such an institution ; nor with- 
out expressing our hearty desire, that it may go on to enjoy in- 
creasing prosperity, and become a means of restoring our city to 
the proud position which she once occupied. 

Our limits forbid further reference to it now ; but our next 
numbier will be found to contain a more extended notice ; and at 
no very distant period We hope to present to the public a report 
of some one of the interesting debates held among its members. 
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PRETENSIONS. 

Man is a compound of absurdities ; and his foibles have supplied 
abundant materials for the satirists and humourists of all ages. 
Many besides Democritus have ridiculed his follies, and laughed 
at his inconsistencies. It might open a fountain of bitter waters 
to a weeping philosopher, to reflect that, amidst the improvements 
of successive ages in art and science, and notwithstanding the 
vast increase of information which characterizes the present times, 
human wisdom has by no means kept pace with this general im- 
provement. Superstition has vanished before the light of reason ; 
the clouds of ignorance have been dispelled by the sun of know- 
ledge ; and tyranny has met its death-blow from the hand of 
liberty; but man still remains the same foolish inconsistent 
creature that he has ever been. To look into the world, and 
there to see caprice and folly walking hand in hand with the 
lords and ladies of creation, is enough to make us weep and 
laugh in turns ; to act in one breath the laughing and the ciying 
sage. 

The ancient satirists lashed with unsparing pen the vices and 
follies of their contemporaries. And though the wit of an Aris- 
tophanes, and the severe invectives of a Juvenal were disgraced 
with vulgarities and indecencies not to be tolerated in these days 
of refinement, yet there was a pungency and boldness in their 
satire, which dr^ged into broad daylight the vicious and depraved, 
and exposed them to public sconi, with a label of their names, 
their lineage, and crimes. A Cleon was unceremoniously intro- 
duced upon the stage, and a catalogue of his misdeeds exhibit- 
ed to an indignant populace. The peace and interests of society 
no longer permit such personal allusions. The manners and 

F 
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morals of mankind are improved, and human nature ceases to be 
stained by crimes which branded with infamy the ages of heroic 
Greece, and patriotic Rome. Yet folly, in varied form and 
feature, is still seen to wander in the mazes of society; and, 
though a constant butt for wit's shafts, like the fabled hydra, no 
sooner is one head destroyed, than a second in its place appears. 
Nay, like the polypus, mutilations seem but to multiply its^ 
growth, and each severed portion, in time, becomes a perfect 
whole. 

Not, therefore, with the most distant hope of annihilation is 
this polypus of folly here assaUed. The attempt is merely to 
shew some traits in the natural history of the creature, and to 
the curious in the study of mankind, to point out some peculiari- 
ties in this litsiis naturce. No age was ever more remarkable 
than the present for the fashion of pretensions. The general 
diffusion of knowledge, although a public blessing, has been pro^ 
dttctive of not a few pretenders in its paths. It is true, the cause 
of the evil supplies the antidote ; and though a little knowledge 
is apt to engender presumption and foster vanity, the universal- 
ity of liberal education is admirably calculated to unveil impos- 
ture, and silence arrogance. It is a subject of every day surprise 
to the observer of character, to notice the blind infatuation of 
some persons, who, not content to remain in the situations where 
Providence and circumstances have placed them, avail themselves of 
every accidental opportunity to seize a momentary gratification, by 
the assumption of a character above their own. Imagine yourself 
the inside passenger of a stage coach, and you may perchance 
find seated by you, a lady <^ extremely unaccustomed to this 
mode of traveUing ; its motion is so very difierent from that of a 
carriage." Your curiosity is excited to discover with- whose 
company you have been honoured ; and, behold ! it was a lady's 
maid's ! In the opposite comer of the same vehicle, is a smart 
prig of a coxcomb, with his chin sunk three inches deep in cravat 
and collar, as if firmly fixed in plaster of Paris. He deigns not 
to join the converse of his fellow-travellers; but with provoking 
effeminacy draws off his kid glove, and displays his snow-white 
hand, diamond ring, and silver snufi* box ; or, perhaps, squints 
through the glass, suspended rouiid his neck, as if unconscious of 
the action from frequent habit. The actor of this part^ is a seller 
o{ pomatum, beards grease, or otto of roses, the traveller of a 
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vender of patent medicines, or of a London barber. Seek the 
interior of the inn, and while the horses are changing, warm 
yourself over the fire. Another class of pretenders will be pre- 
sented to you : the vociferous profane swearer, who thinks gen- 
tility is measured by the profligacy and number of his oaths. 
Do not suppose that a love of swearing, a pleasure in the thing 
itself, is the sole cause of this depravity — no, no; he imagines 
himself some great one ; and when he lets off a volley of oaths, 
he wishes you to believe it exalted language ; and he considers 
this a substitute for a long display of titles, honours, and respect- 
ability ! A melancholy reflection belongs to this. Did no reali- 
ties exist, there would be no imitators. But the roost ludicrous 
part of the comedy is, when two, equally desirous of temporary 
distinction, play into each other's hands, and enter into conversa- 
tion for the mere purpose of informing a third par^, and a 
stranger, who, and what they are, whence they came, and whither 
they are going. And this tete a tete, with perhaps a few shreds 
of truth for connexion, is uttered in such equivocal and lofty terms, 
that you are in danger of shrinking into nothingness in such 
respectable company. A stage coach is not, however, the only 
place for the display of upstart consequence. Every rank in life 
is replete with instances of this description. 

It is pleasant to behold these diildren of vanity sometimes 
entangled in the toils of their own pretension. Without a hole 
for exit or escape, they wildly wander round the labyrinth of 
thought, till weaiy, faint^ and senseless, they fall asleep in the 
arms of insignificance. 

Several years ago, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, a family 
in the country sat up to witness this natural phenomenon. A 
visitor made one of the party, whose demeanour manifested 
extraordinary pretensions. Various subjects engaged the passing 
hours ; and it was perfectly natural that as the time of obscuration 
drew nigh, the changes, occultations, and wonders of the starry 
concave, should be the theme of conversation. Our hero thus 
began — <^ I was returning firom a party late one evening, and 
gazing on the spangled field of light above, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that, on that very night, a transit of Aldebaran 
<wer the moon was to take place. Scarcely had the thought 
crossed my mind^ before I perceived a well defined black spot on 
the fiice of the planets, and I congratulated myself on the ready 
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recollection and astronomical knowledge which directed me so 
opportunely to so pleasing and wonderful a sight." « Pray Mr. 

" said a young auditor of this astronomical lecture, "will 

you inform us, by what miracle a fixed star, which is thousands 
of miles farther from the earth than the moon is, could leave its 
place in the universe, and for your amusement dance between the 
earth and the moon^ The astronomer was silent, and never 
resumed the subject of transits. 

Human vanity is the het-bed in which these abortions of 
reason are raised, and self complacency and ignorance nurse and 
nourish the plants, until the full grown leaves of folly over-shadow 
the ground, and impoverish the soil, where, with proper cultiva- 
tion, usefulness and respectability might have flourished. The 
above pretenders to consequence, are a harmless race, their as- 
sumed airs, and brief reign of conceit afford amusement to their 
casual companions, without injuring the community. But not 
so with all pretenders. Some persons mistaking their talents, 
and over-rating their acquirements obtrude themselves into situa- 
tions which they are totally incompetent to fill. Such characters 
remind us of the " frog and the ox." They are perpetually puflSng 
themselves up, and inquiring of their relatives and friends, 
whether they do not visibly increase in magnitude. Not un- 
frequently a similar catastrophe to that of their aquatic prototype 
terminates their endeavours. But men placed in situations, to 
which they are incompetent, must inflict innumerable evils on 
society. Every station has its peculiar and indispensable duties, 
and society receives benefit or injury proportioned to the abilities 
of the occupant. And here it is that pretensions vitally affect 
the interests of the whole community. Injuries of a two-fold 
nature are inflicted. A deception and fraud is practised on the 
pubUc by the mal-performance or entire neglect of duties ex- 
pected — and the unassuming sons and daughters of merit are 
often excluded firom the situations for which their talents qualify 
them, although the natural modesty of worth prevents them from 
asserting their rights. 

Specimens of this kind are but too numerous, and were it not 
a profanation, censure might sometimes mount the pulpit, and 
laying her finger on the shoulder of the minister, in a whisper 
ask, — " art thou duly qualified to be a teacher in the land of 
Israel, and rightly to divide to listening hundreds the words of 
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everlasting life !" Conscience would doubtless answer this inquiry 
truly ; but like the question it would be in whispers. Candour, 
therefore must imagine it ; she ahui ! and her twin sister charity, 
with all her mild long suffering virtues could only hope a favoui^ 
able reply. Hungry souls stiU craving, and unsatisfied ; minds 
uninstructed, yet desiring information testify that << men gather 
not grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles/' Again — should 
scrutiny ramble within the precincts of education, hold converse 
with the professors of the birch, and publish to the world the re- 
sults of her investigation, too often it would be a volume of 
meagre false pretension, and should this damsel, in her rambles, 
catch a cold or fever, and seek the aid of some loud talking son 
of ^sculapius, the chances are against b^, that she would ever 
be permitted to reveal, how he listened to her tale of symptoms 
and promised a speedy and a certain cure. An epitaph and cof- 
fin would be her fate, and end her penchant for inquiry. 

No longer would she then be able to pursue her course of 
examination ; or in the varied walks of public and private life she 
might find pretensions 

" Tbick 88 autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa." 

OBSERVATOR. 



THE DAWN OF THE YEAR. 

It is a great pleasure at the dawn of the year, to contemplate 
the first revival of nature ; to see her throwing oflT the torpor 
of her wintry sleep, and preparing for the active business of the 
yean We, certainly, have had very little << Dead Winter^ for 
some time, but still there is a lifelessness attendant on the period 
of the winter solstice, that renders the earliest peep of spring, 
inexpressibly delightful. 

We would not pretend to remind the practised Naturalist, of 
any of the signs of the season; but to those who sae professionally 
incarcerated in the city, we would <^ throw out a few lines," to 
inveigle them into the fields, that they may see and feel for 
themselves, the beauty of nature. 

We will suppose one of these to ^^ have taken the bait" and 
to have accompanied us tilkwe have lost all hearing of the city, 
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and aU sighty save the gray spire of our venerable cathedral, peer-, 
ing over the hill-tops, to direct the wanderer. Now, look abroad 
— see how lovely is all around — the sun is just rising, yonder, 
from amid those golden cloudlets ; and hark-— hear you not the 
^< matin-song" of nature; the choristers are so numerous, that it 
seems as if every hedge and bush, and tree, were literally alive 
with music — ^but with a little care we may see the musicians ; — 
there is one on the highest twig of that elm, it is the thrush; 
from his elevated position, you, may think, perchance, that he is 
^< leader of the band," but no, one songster is higher up than he; 
you can just discern his form like a black speck on that snow- 
white doud ; distant as he is, the trifling notes of his song are 
easily distinguishable : truly this music is sweeter 

— — " than ever stole 

From mortal minstrel's hand." 

There too in that leafless grove, are the robin and the wren; 
and the hedge sparrow and the linnet are singing from the top- 
most spray of the hawthorn fence. The blackbird, the wood- 
lark, and the chaffinch are also singing; the 'Uuneless chatter" of 
the nutliatch, and the " loud laugh" of the woodpecker are now 
heard, and the wood pigeons have begun to eoo -in the pine 
groves. 

Many of our birds have already commenced the labours of incu- 
bation, as the raven and the rook ; very few of the great congre- 
gations of winter remain; and those who during the dull season, 
repaired to the neighbourhood of man, for shelter and support, 
feeling the genial "spirit of the spring," have returned to their 
woodland haunts, to perform their parts in the great system of 
nature. 

After the occurrence of a few fine days, you may se« the 
mole renewing his burrowing toil, and occasionally a solitary field 
mouse may awake from his hybernal sleep. The frog and the 
toad also emerging from the mud, appear at the sur&ce of ponds 
and ditches. 

The little tipula, which frolicked away the wintry season 
with never tiring glee, are increased in their numbers, and 
many insects, which had hybemated in sheltered places, swarm at 
noon under sunny fences. The bat too, on mild evenings vnSL 
flitter about, in anticipation of his nocturnal prey; and joins with 
the owl in breaking the stilhiess of the twilight hour. .. ». 
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But Flora also shews that <<it isouce more spring; flowers 
there are indeed, which come and go with winter ;" but sweetest 
and most welcome of these children of earth, are the few, hum- 
ble, unassuming blossoms which first bedeck the reviving year. 
The cultivated snowdrops, hepaticas, and crocuses, are always 
expected and welcomed ; but few persons would look to hedge- 
rows and fields for '^ heralds of spring.'* The earliest of the 
flowers, which do not bloom here through the winter, are the 
perennial mercury, and the ivy-leaved speedwell ; by the end of 
February, the primrose, pilewort, and whitlow-grass, are also in 
flower. The male catkins of the hazel are already out; the 
female flowers appear towards the close of this month ; the cat- 
kins of the alder, poplar, willow, and elm, unfold at the same 
time ; the yew also flowers. The buds of our forest trees begin 
to swell, from the ascent of the sap : and the greater part of the 
late spring flowers emerge from the ground. During the mild 
winters of the last three years, the number of plants which have 
flowered throughout that season is very considerable ; the " wee, 
crimson-tipped" flower, the deadnettles, dandelion, chickweed, 
groundsel, and speedwells, are the most conspicuous of this kind, 
at this time. 

These are a few — a very few, of the paragraphs of the nHr 
written book of nature, which, even " he who runs may 
read." What we write of the dawn of the year, « can give but 
one enjoyment to the reader ; but he who goes out to observe^ 
has pleasure in every way that it can come, and health along 
with it. The mind expands with love and gratitude to the 
author of all this varied beauty. It surely is very good ; and 
from the contemplation, we are insensibly led to tTiink afresh on 
the time when the fiat of the Almighty was uttered for their 
creation ; when " he spake and it was done, he commanded and 
it stood fast ;'* '< when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy ;" and then again on the day 
when this fair but frail world shall pass away as a shadow, << and 
the other heavens, and the other earth shall appear, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness^ 

RURICOLA. 

\st Feb. 
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THESEUS, A MONODRAMA, 

ABRIDGED FROM THE GERMAN CHORUS-DRAMA OF 
FREDERIC LEOPOLD COUNT STOLBERG. 

Persons — ^Theseus and a Chorus of Athenians. 
Scene^Where the road from the Pirceus terminates in the forum of 
Athens. 



Chorus — IJve royal -^eus' son ! live our new king I 
Jove save great Theseus : long live noble Theseus ! 

Theseus, Silence, Athenians, careless of my sorrows. 
Here to the forum ye have dragged my steps 
To hear the tale of all we underwent, 
And now your frantic shouts deny me audience. 

Chorus. Live royal iEgeus* son ! live our new king ! 

Theseus. From. the Pireeus hither thickening clouds 
Have thronged our path with noisy gratulations 
And noisier question. Ye deny me leisure 
To shed the tear of grateful reverence, 
To pour libations on a father*s tomb ; 
My locks to shear, and hallow to his manes. 
Not the dark veil which grief with heavy hand 
Has coil'd around my brow to you is sacred — 
Peace, then, Athenians, once for all, and hear. 

Chorus* Peace, peace, ye men of Athens, hush, and hear. 

Theseus, For Crete, with favouring wind, ye know we saird 
For Crete, with favouring wind we safely landed, 
I, with the seven youths and seven maids, 
And all your other tributary gifts ; 
Our vessels drawn upon the strand, we march'd 
In orderly procession, crown*d with garlands. 
Between long hedges of applauding Cretans, 
Who gazM delighted on my fair companions. 
To Minos* palace. 

Cruel tho* he seem, 
And for this minotaur, this monster-god. 
Hid in deep labyrinths by guardian priests. 
From Athens have exacted many a year 
Corn, oil, and wine, and for its server's service. 
The flower of beauty, and the bloom of youth. 
Galling to us as really was his yoke. 
Yet with mild sway at home he leads a people 
Almost ungoverned, peaceable and happy ; 
And from the schools of ^gypt and the east. 
He has brought Uiem equalizing laws and ritesj 
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Worthy a brotherhood of upright i 

High ou his throne the hoary-bearded king 
Sat, and beside him stood his many children ; 
Among them, Ariadne, fair to see 
As roseate cjloads of even, while the svn 
Plays with their golden curls. On me her glance 
Which o'er our moving train awhile had roU'd, 
Rested — on her alone my eyes were bent» 
And Afrodite gave us both to quaff 
The nectar, whidi in Hebe's cap she mingles. 
Draught love-inspiring. To the king I siud : 
The son of iEgeus, Minos^ kneels before thee. 
Ere I deliver up the accustom'd tribute. 
One boon I crave : let me alone be shut 
First in the labyrinth with this mere club. 
Strife with a god (if such this son of Apis 
Bv his tame worshippers be rightly deem'd) 
Theseus shall dare unfearing: rites which bring 
On man oppression cannot come from Jove. 
If me the minotaur's. ferocious fotce 
Bring to the ground, be these, as wont, his booty ; 
CuU'd from ihe garden of Athenian yottth» 
They are a tribute worthy of the gods. 
But worthy to be grudg'd them. If I conquer, 
(Minos thou wilt not deem me impious then. 
But may'st with honour gird my shining front) 

send me back, not merely with the friends. 
Whom from the idols' greedy ministers 

1 shall have rescued, but as best befits 

Tlie son of him, thy former guest and friend* 
Giving me Ariadne for my bride. 
Fairer than moon or sun is Ariadne. 

With earnest mildness Minos heard nor frown'd ; 
Methought a faint smile cautiously repressed 
Wish'd the success he car'd not to forebode me. 
He look'd on Ariadne* who with eyes 
Downcast, and blushing, quickly veiled herself. 
First spake he with the ciders of the pecrple. 
Words for the crowd not meant, and thus replied : 
Arm'd as thou art, go to the labyrinth ; 
There let the gods decide upon thy doom. 
Spare they thy life, the king shall spare it too, 
And send thee back with honour to thy fother. 

Two days in Minos' palace I partook 
The rites of liospitality ; and ofr 
Would Ariadne weigh with fearful eye 
The club I carried, measure my brown arm. 
With shy intreaty hang about her father. 
And sweetly turn on me much*saying glances. 

a 
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On tlie third day, at even, I was led 

Into the labyrinth, arm'd with this club, 

And with a lighted torch. Not many steps 

Beyond the vestibule, along a gallery 

(Of galleries and apartmentts, winding stairs, 

And secret chambers, endless is the number) 

Had I proceeded, ere the rustling step 

Of one in glistening garments crept upon me. 

I held my torch above my head, and gazed : 

T is I, my Theseus, spake the whispering form. 

'T is I, thy Ariadne I take this coil, 

The thread is fastened to the entrance-door ; 

Let it unwind as thou shalt pace along 

The subterranean wilderness of vaults ; 

Twill re-conduct thee to the light of heaven. 

Here I await thy coming, not unwilling, 

If thou shouldst fall, to be the monster's booty; 

If that should fall, then, Theseus, to be thine. 

She spake, and shrunk aside in sightless darkness ; 

The door, which clos'd behind her, quench'd my torch. 

I wander'd on in midnight, grop'd my way 

Down dewy steps, at times my footfall waking 

Dull echoes of the abyss. Ere long the shine 

Of distant radiance marked the pillar'd cavern. 

Nearer and nearer to the spot I came, 

Whiere, in the eternal blaze of thousand lamps 

That star his dungeon temple, on a floor 

With oflal strown, and bones, stalk'd the fierce god. 

At me, with angry front and reddening eye 

He springs, at me he points his sharpest horn : 

This club, with timely heavy well-aimed blow 

Shattered his skull. He fell to rise no more. 

Chorus. Hail, Theseus, — Heracles, the monster slayer. 
Long live the noble Theseus ! Jove save Theseus! 

Theseus. Singing, that Ariadne soon might hear 
Some pledge of my success, I hastened back 
Coiling about the handle of my club 
The thread, my faithful guide. Soon as I found her 
She led me to her father. See, said she, 
The monster slayer : let the hero be 
Thy son-in-law ; and give to me, for dower. 
The seven youths and seven maids of Athens, 
That we may carry with us joy to all ; 
Thou shalt remit the tribute now for ever. 

Chorus. Live iEgeus* son, the guardian king of Athens. 

Theseus. Minos consented. But a week elapsed, 
And to our nuptial pomp the youthful train 
New clad, with roses garlanded and myrtle, 
Dancing, strew'd basket-fulls of flowers, and sang 
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BIythe Hymen lighted to the bridal bower 

The happy Theseus ; and beside his bed 

Drew close the saffron veil. Alas ! how near 

Stood by the couch of pleasure Nemesis. 

Six days, short days, were given to rejoicings ; 

The seventh to our embarkmeHt. Tepid gales 

Swell'd the white sail, the streaky streamer quiver'd 

O'er the smooth sea ; our ship long furrows tracing. 

Rang with the mingled noise of song and cymbals 

That taught and cheer'd the rower's measured pull. 

At night we saw the flame-capt hill of Naxos 

To us unfriendly. On the fiery mountain 

Dark storms awaited, lower'd aiid burst upon us. 

The loud winds roar*d, like flames of burning towns^ 

Between the watery vaUies* Lightnings flash'd 

Only to shew the rodcs toward which we drifted. 

T was much we stranded, much we tow*d our ship 

Beyond the b^ilows baek-draught, much I lodg*d, 

Borne in a state of swood upon my shoulder. 

The ash-pale Ariadne in a temple. 

Which overlooked the climbing waves of foam. 

Slowly Pos^dott's anger had abated. 

First of the stars through the disparting clouds 

Shone forth the crown : shouting the sailors hail'd 

Its white and .welcome ray, foreboding calm ; 

And soon to their .£k)lian caves th^ winds 

Were slunk once more — in skies serenely blue 

The day-break climb*d aloft, the trickling brine 

Ooz'd from the glittering rock, and the still groves 

Shining in moisture, woo'd the golden dawn. 

During the storm we had thrown overboard 

Our store of food. . I bade the young men fetch 

Out of our ship our bows and arrows, left 

All the old men, the rowers, and Konnides, 

To guard the vessel and the women, went 

To roam the forest, and brought down much game* 

It was Lyseus' holiday. The grove. 

We hear, to him wad sacred. Mosnades, . 

Mad with new wine, tlieir red cheeks smear'd with lees, 

Hurling in air their ivy*girded spears. 

Roaring defiance, came in angry crowds 

To punish our profaneness. Wildly savage, 

They smote with stones the stragglers of our party ; 

I pluckfd a branch, and, as beseems the suppliant, . 

Wav'd it in sign of parley, while my friends 

Collected closer. I began to tell 

The tale of my distress. Their softening hearts 

Like flowers unclosing to the warmer noon, 
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Appeared to heed my prayer, when a fierce priest, 

His holy garments tont, his fiaoe on iSee, 

Came running toward us breathless. Stone them all, 

The miscreants, spare them not, his anger shriek'd^ 

The other pirates nave profan'd the tompie-^ 

Have borne on board the offerings of the people ; 

Onarus' life is threaten'd^-your high-priest. 

Anew began the storm of drunken wrath : 

Sones flew, clubs cUilter*d, glittering spears press'd on : 

And the wine-dropping ivy that inwreath'd them 

Was stain'd with Grecian blood. Our gathered band 

With slow but backward foosteps to the sea 

From thickening crowds retreated, with their arrows, 

While yet these lasted, staying the cash onset 

Of the more forward. Near our ship, now launched, 

Konnides with some few awaited me. 

Soon, I exclaim'd, Athenians, comes our turn. . 

Take weapons, we'll chastise the barbarous crowd. 

Be not so rash, he said, time scarce remains 

For flight. Thy friend Pirithous is no more. 

He fought for Ariadne until death. 

Onarus, the barbarian king or priest, 

Came to the temple, saw the beauteous stranger, 

With well-armed hundreds forced her ftom our haads^ 

She sank a victim at LysBUs' altar: 

Ask not — away — to thee she 's lost Ibr ever. 

I will have vengeance. <^ Half thy friends have.fidien*" 

Give me my weapons. ^ It were fruitless madness." 

The old man won on them to drag their leader 

From Naxos unreveng'd : he yet will bear 

His living an^r to the accursed shore ; 

On the dear spot, where Ariadne vanished, 

Slay to her shade a hecatomb of men. 

And from the jaws of Hades ask again 

The brave Pirithous fallen for his firiend. 

Pirithous«*»Ariadne~-^to the man 

Who knew and lost you, joy is ever. dead. 

Vainly your spirits seem'd to haiuntiny couch. 

Smiling in bloom cdestial ! Ariadne I 

Thee had Ly»us* self with beamy hand 

Beckon'd to walk Olympus, press'd for thee 

Immortal nectar in the cup c^ gods. 

Girt with a crown of stars thy fining hair, 

And on thy lips — still should I grudge his prize 

And wail with gnashing teeth my robb'd dedights. 

Such dreams Poseid<Mi sent. Ere we beheld i 

Emerging dim the lov'd Acropolis, 

In sign of mourning the black sail was hoisted : 

So with my father %geus 'twas agreed 
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When we departed hence. Ah me ! his Jove 

Thought of no aorraw but a murder'd son. 

Ye know that from the lock whence he was gaun^ 

At the sad sight, he fell — 

Not caring to Burvive an only son 

On a rash errand, as he thought, to Crete, 

Sent for the people. 

ChoruB* Be oar .£geas thou ; 
Long live our Jung, thy father's worthv aon. 
Sent for the people, for the people sav d. 
Bring here the crown, bind it on Theseus* brow. 
Live royal iEgeus* sob I live our new king. 

Theseus. With a great honour, men of Athens, ye 
Propose to adorn me ; for the crown adorns 
Only the brow, whereon the people place it; 
And but conceals the head, which heira its brilliance, 
Alas ! how often it conceals a bead 
Void, feeble, cardess of each public duty ; 
Lewd, or rapacious, brooding lonp^ oppressions, 
Or stain'd with crime, and dropfHng human blood. 
Whom it encircles a long curse pufsne. 
If he not holy keep the people's rights. 
Laws are the bands of citizens : remain 
The laws with strength to bind both king and subject; 
He who would climb above them, fall their victim. 
And like the vobber of the desert, find 
No quarter. 

Chorus. Prince, be thou our legal monarch. 
Hail Theseus kingl 

Theseus, I have not Retired the crown ; 
But I am glad ye thus to me allot it : 
More glad than ye suspect; for kaew, Athenians, 
I consecrate this crown henceforth to Jove. 
Our only monarch be the king of heaven ! 
He ever — under him let the free people 
Here be the sovereign : theirs to chose the men 
Who weigh out justice with impartial hand : 
Theirs to bestow each office of the 4tate, 
To order war or to conclude on peace. 
My arm, my head, my heart* hdong to you, 
And shall— f-while the warm blood-drops throb along 
These veins — while see these eyes, or stir these limbs- 
While glows between these lips the breath of heaven. 
Should you to me commit the general's sword, 
I '11 draw it ; when, and where, and why you will ; 
And bright or bloody yield it up again. 
Soon as the will of the free people bids. 
Though you are launching on an untried water 
The ship of freedom, fear not — she will right, 
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And on the open sea all-glorious glide 

In shouting pomp with swelling sails along. 

If to the rudder me at times you call. 

With Jove's assistance, and your love, unfearing 

I '11 grasp the hdm ; but at your nod give place 

To any worthier pilot you may find. 

Chorus. Hail, Theseus — ^Theseus guardian god of Athens. 
Our only monarch be the king of heaven. 
And under him the sovereign people reign ! 

Theseus, Compare not me with the immortal gods : 
What I have done was but the obvious duty 
Of any man so stationed. T is in me 
A pleasant sacrifice. Fair lots and foul 
Out of the lap of fate on me have fallen ; 
But none so fair, so welcome to my soul. 
None I so thank the gods ibr, as for this, 
To be the founder of Athenian freedom. 
How blest who dwells a freeman with the free. 
Where each, obedient to the laws of all. 
Bends to his equals, ne'er to a superior. 
Who feels this pleasure he can ne'er suppose 
It more than human to descend a throne 
In order among men to be a man. 
The king on the Euphrates he would do it; 
He on the Nile too — were the veil removed 
With which the diadem surrounds their eyes. 

Chorus. Our only monarch be the king of heavai^ 
And under him the sovereign people reign ! 
Hail freedom, like the sky-ascending sun ; 
The bliss of nations ripens in thy beam : 

Safety, the nurde of life. 

There rears her branchy tree. 
Through thee alone the father-land is dear ; 
Without thee an unmeaning senseless name, 

A less than air, a dream 

About the shade of smoke. 
O freedom, freedom, musio to the ear. 
To the heart sunshine — courage at thy call 

Kindles, and genius starts 

To chase the forms of beauty and of truth. 

W. TAYLOR. 
Norwich. 
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SKETCHES. 

No. 11. — Childhood. 

A leaf from my uncle Philip's book of remembraficee. 

<< I was sitting at a window, the sash of which I had thrown 
open to enjoy the fragrance and the sunshine of one of July's most 
luxuriant afternoons. The scene was the most charmingly ro^ 
piantic that ever I remember to have looked upon. That, how- 
ever, is saying but little: — all countiy scenery is Gharming andT 
romantic too to me. It is so seldom I can escape from the din 
and pollution of a city, that when the opportunity is afforded me, 
my spirits are absolutely <at flood.' On the present occasion, 
however, there was more than enough to justify any transports into 
which, as a devoted admirer of nature, I might have been betrayed. 
Before me a dark mass of foliage stood out in broad relief from 
the brightness of a summer-sky ; — On my right a spacious river 
wandered on, dazzling the eye with its ^ golden sheen,' till on 
the distant horizon it seemed only a meandering line of light; 
On my left, the green and grain-covered hilb presented 
their curved and graceful outline to the blue beyond : — ^And over 
all the pure and ample heavens were spread in their vast and un- 
veiled magnificence. 

<^ Across a field, at about the distance of a hundred yards was 
the village school-house. Through the opened lattice I could 
just discern the shining faces and little forms ranged in orderly 
rows, and conning their appointed tasks* Methought it was a 
pity that they should not be enjojring their sport in the sunshine; 
and as I looked upon the loveliness of the landsciqpe, it seemed 
to say with the poet, 

* Come forth O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where thai violets lie> may he now your home. 
Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly. 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyoui lay : 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay.' 

It was not long before^ as if in obedience to the call, the door 
.ipras flung open, and out burst a whole shoal of youngsters hur- 
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raing and tossing up their caps for sheer ecstasy. They were 
soon distributed in knots all over the field, each party intent upon 
its own amusement Here was a troop of miniature grenadiers 
aping the fierce looks and warlike gestures of the military quar- 
tered in the neighbomring town: — ^There a pack of harriers 
ready to start at a moment's warning, in pursuit of the hare who 
was to have fifty paces grace. In one direction an assembly of 
those about to emerge firom the reign cipinqfori^m were chalking 
out a ring for marbles :^— In another, a party of enUnyo naiur€^ 
Kit8 were rambling along the banks of the stream, in search of 
bees and butterflies ; while here and there a tiny idler met the 
eye, stretched in cardess indolence upon the grassy turning up its 
face to the sun 

' To drink the spirit of the golden day.' 

It was a festive hour to me. If the rich garniture of nature 
needed aught to heighten and add zest to its charms, it was to be 
found in the gushing spirit of unreined and innocent excitement 
before me. 

^ It were a thankless task to become a prophet of evil, when 
hU around is rife with beauty and joy. Yet, diildhood ! they 
err who think that thine are halcyon days — days of uninterrupted 
eafan and unmingled bliss. It is a strange and sad truth, that 
while the creature of instinct lives out its little hour, in fulfilment 
vi its Maker's &thomless designs, man, the. child of reason and 
religion, even in the spring of his being, has his spirit disquieted 
by his lawless passions ; and, with the ray of light vouchsafed to 
guide and gladden him on his way to the grave, arise a thousand 
real or imagined ills to dim die light and dissipate the joy. 

<*I thought not of this then however: but as I looked upon 
the glowing sky, and upon the young groups beneath it, breath- 
ing nothing but gaiety and animation, I forgot how soon that sky 
might be clouded by storms, and those glad young spirits broken 
by disappointment, 

<< And that spectacle recalled,— it would have been wonderful 
had it not recalled to my recollection the spring-tide of my own 
enjoyments,— when a keen relish for gratification braced every 
fibre, and rushed through every vein. I sometimes gaze upon 
the scenes amid whidi the days of my childhood were spent. 
The azure of the heavens is as pure and unmingled ; — the sun*s 
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pomp of light is as glowing and resplendent : Nature paints with 
as lavish a hand the blushing rose, and pours as rich a perfiime 
on the violet : Spring decks the earth with as Bving a green, and 
winter fiinges the leafless boughs with as deHcate a white. Yet 
amid all their beauties I find, with the Arabian proberb, thai 
< the remembrance of youth is a sigh.* 'T was my own luxury 
of spirits which gave the gorgeous scenery an added charm ; and 
sky and sun, and fields and flowers, and spring and winter, have 
never since appeared so beautiful as then. 

<<A11 this and more recurred tome on that afternoon: and the 
retrospective visions of my childhood, glittering wit*h the light of 
incipient being, acquired again a substance and a reality, as I saw 
them embodied in the fairy forms of youth and hope, flitting 
about in the sunlight. 

<^I cherished, too, the fond and fervent anticipation that, when 
care should come to ruflle the calm current of their delights, the 
promises of religion might be at hand to soothe and console 
them ; or that, if they should be fore-doomed to fall early by 
the hand of the spoiler, their young and unshackled spirits might 
be found soaring and singing before the throne of the Eternal,*^ 



I enclose the foregoing effiision of my worthy relative's pen as 
the second of my course of sketches. Youth, Manhood, and 
Old Age will complete the series. 

NEANIAS. 



WHAT ARE COMETS.? No. 2. * 

It was not till about the close of the 17th century, that the 
motions of comets began to engage the attention of astronomers ; 
previously to that time they had been generally considered only 
as a larger kind of meteorsj passing in straight lines through the 
lower regions of the heavens, and gradually dissolving into atmos- 
pheric vapors. The success with which the principles of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Kepler, had been applied in explaining the 
motions of the earth, 'and other planets, gave throughout all 
Europe an extraordinary stimulus to these studies ; and when 

H 
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astronomers had found, l^ their observations, that comets move 
through the same regions of space as the planets, they soon con- 
ceived the idea of determining their paths by the same laws of 
motion to which the other bodies are subject, and which, as the 
philosophical novelty of the day, they were eager to bring for- 
ward on all occasions. Hevelius was the first who discovered 
that the paths of comets are curved to the sun ; but the worthy 
burgomaster^s preconceived notions, with respect to the unsub- 
stantial nature of those bodies, were so inveterately fixed in his 
mind, that they could not be removed even by the striking ob- 
servations which he had the opportunity of making on the great 
comet of 1680*^ The passage of this brilliant phenomenon^ 
descending nearly in a straight line to the sun, and rising again 
from him in a similar direction, inspired most of the astronomers 
of that age with more exalted ideas of those mysterious bodies ; 
and, as if to atone for the contemptuous opinions previously 
entertained respecting them, they went to the opposite extreme, 
and elevated them at once from the degraded rank of transient 
exhalations, to the dignity of planets, permanently revolving in 
fixed orbits. This opinion was immediately given to the world 
by Jame Bemouilli, who, in the following year, 1681, published 
in German, at Basle, his '* New Introduction, showing how the 
motions of the comets may be reduced to some certain and 
geometrical rules, so that their appearance may be predicted." 

Sir Isaac Newton, in 1687, published his Principia, in the 
third book of which the theory of comets occupies a considerable 
space, and the periodic return of those bodies is shewn to agree with 
the laws of gravitation, counteracted by an adequate projectile force.^ 

^ His remarks on the comet of 1683 are curious, and the following extract from 
them will shew how he received the new doctrine of the periodic revolution of 
comets, when it was first promulgated. " Sept. 2do. Hac die iterum diametrum 
comets capitis micrometro ililigenter dimensus sum9^ In — die 16" Aug. eodem 
micrometro ohtenta tantummodo 6' 5^, sic ut notabiliter spatio 17 dierum creverit. 
Non nemo diceret, id factum esse, qudd in ultima observatione vicinior multd fuerit 
terrse ; atque ideo clarius et lucidius caput exhibere debebat^ prsesertim si corpus 
esset aternum (ut quidutn statuunt) quod rursus certo tempore, ahsoluto suo circulo^ 
nahis hi conspectum redit, Sed a contrario, caput long^ obtusios rariusqus ultimd 
extitit, sic ut distinctissime notari potuerimus materiam capitis sensim se dissolvisse ; 
id quod autem multd melius cum nostra conveuit hypothesi :" Phil, Trans, abridg- 
ed to 1700, vol. 1, p. 448. 

2 Newton however no where proves that comets are revolving in fixed orbits. The 
utmost point which his demonstration can be said to reach, is in the 40th prop, 
of his 3rd book, viss. ** cometas in sectionibus conicis, umbilicus in centre solis ha- 
bentibus, moveri, et radiis ad solem ductis, areas temporibus proportionales des- 
cribere." This of course refers only to that portion of their paths which is visible 
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The suliject was at the same time taken up by Dr. Hallcy, 
whose researches were carried far beyond those of his predeces- 
sors, for he first conceived the idea of trying the question by 
the test of fact; and on this principle he proceeded not only to 
point out the intervals at which some comets had re-appeared, 
but also to predict the periods at which they would again return. 
One of these was the comet of 1682, which he considered to 
be the same that had been observed by Apian 1531, ai)d by 
Kepler and Longomontanus in 1607, and which he therefore 
expected to be again visible to us in 1759. The appearance 
of a comet that year seemed to verify these calculations, and dis- 
pelled every doubt that had been entertained as to the truth of 
the doctrine. From that period it has been looked upon as fully 
establii^ed, and the eflPorts of some of the most distinguished 
among later astronomers, have been appUed in order to explain 
and perfect the principles on which it is founded. The Abbe 
Boscovich and Dr. Maskelyne, La place in his Mecanique Ce- 
leste, and Legendre in hi& Nouvelles methodes pour la determi- 
nation des orbites des Cometes, have not only sanctioned it by 
the authority of their experience, but have also powerfully sup- 
ported it by the most ingenious combinations and skilful deductions 
of profound mathematical science. To enumerate all the advocates 
of this theory would be to recite the names of nearly all the 
most eminent among the astronomers and mathematicians who 
adorned and enlightened the past century. The laborious Euler, 
and indefatigable Lambert, and the French Academicians, Clai- 
rault, and De la Grange, illustrated the subject by various papers 
in the transactions of the learned bodies of which they were 
members. M. Pingre in his Cometographie published a syste- 
matic arrangement of its intricate principles, and M. Mechain 
adopted them in framing his calculations of the orbits of the 
comets of 1774 and 1790, as given in the Coimaissance des 
temps for those years. 



to iu, and proves only that their line of motion is curved by the son's attraction. 
Beyond this, all that Newton advances on the subject is mere conjecture. " Fallor 
ni genus planetarum sint, et motu perpetuo in orbem redeant," {Lemma iv, book 3) 
are the strongest terms in which his opinion is stated, and he proposes some modes 
of calculating, by which he conceives that the question may be decided ; but they 
end with no A. £. D. On the contrary, he says (prop 41.) Orhium vera tranwersat 
diametros, et revohtiUmum tempera periodica^ ex collatione cometarum in usdem orbibuf 
pott longa temporum intervaUa redeuntium, determinanda reliquo. 
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Sir Henry Englefield followed with much ability in the same 
path, and it is greatly to be regretted, that he did not complete 
the history of the principal comets, ^^ pardcularly with regard to 
their nudei and tails," which he intended to be a second part of 
his work. Such a review of the facts which afford the pound 
of a theory, ought to precede, as it is of more importance than 
the calculations by which it may be explained, but cspinot be 
proved. Of late, Mr. Ivory has prosecuted the same enquiry,-^ 
Dr. Olbers has been engaged in adapting the s^ence of numbers 
to the same object, — M. Damoiseau has fixed the next perihelion 
passage of the comet of 1759, for the 16th November, 1885,-^ 
M. De Pontecoulant for the 3nd of the same month,— and Mr. 
J. W. Lubbock has endeavoured to place this still obscure sub- 
ject in a clearer and more satisfactory light. Against this array 
of formidable authorities, I have nothing to oppose, but plain, 
simple, and incontrovertible facts. 

To investigate such calculations with the hope of detecting any 
material errors, would be a fruitless undertaking ; and to those 
who may feel interested in the enquiry, the methods prescribed 
for determining the orbits of comets must undoubtedly be so 
&miliar, that it is unnecessary to state the different formulae that 
have been used in solving the problem. There are, however, 
two points on whicji the question a{|)ears mainly to hinge, and 
to which therefore I particularly wish their attention to be di- 
rected; the first is, that the only data on which this theory is 
founded, are derived firom observations made on that very limited 
portion of a comet's path which is visible to us ; that irom three 
such observaticms made at different periods, are confuted the 
velocity and direction of its motion ; and that firom these ace 
deduced the elements of its invisible progress. 

The seccmd point is, that in the space of 150 years since this 
opinion was first put forth, the actual operations of nature have 
furnished but one solitary fact, by which it appears to be sup- 
ported; and that even this &ct affords no positive proof of the 
truth of the theory, for it does not follow of necessity from the 
nearly equal spaces between the years 1581, 1607, 1682, and 
1759, that it was the same comet which appeared at each of 
those periods. The bodies discovered by Encke and Biela have 
returned several times, and are regarded as confirmatory of this 
opinion. But their nairow orbits of 8^ and 6| years, bear no 
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relation to the widely extended trades of comets ; and in a future 
stage of this enquiry it will be shewn, that all the drcumstanccs 
connected with them, if they do not establish their daim to rank 
as yet among the planets of our system, certainly indicate that 
they are fiist i^proaching to that state. 

(To be continued.) 



A WISH. 



O! wotdd that I were dweBing in some bright and blooming isle, 
Where the tropic sun is shining with an everlasting smile; 
Where perennial fruits expand to the nevernBated eye. 
And brightest verdure robes the earth and brightest blue the sky. 

In that land, if such there be, how delighted could I live. 
Were mine the joys that woman's love and man's firm frcndship 

give; 
Forgetting all the world, and by all the world forgot. 
Save the idol of my heart and the friends who shared my lot. 

By the blue and bounding InQows, we'd wander all the day, 
And at evening sit us down and hear the nightingale's sweet lay ; 
Then sink into repose 'neath the roof our hands had reared, 
'Till the morning star had faded and the morning sun appeared. 

How tranquilly along would our life's calm current steal. 
Like the music of the rill by which we'd take our noontide meal; 
"Rll away, far away, should our happy spirits fly, 
And quit their Eden here for an Eden in the sky. 

Norwich. BETA. 



LITERATURE AND LOVE. 

a Cale. 

(Qmtmuedfromp. 27.) 

Mortimer started, as well be might when his servant ushered 
i&to the room a no less redoubtable personage than Corporal 
Brown. Tliat worthy in^vidufd, though unable to boast hke 
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Sicdus of old of forty-five wounds and off in fronts indicated by 
a strange and awkward hobble in his gait, that his loins were still 
affected by a stray shot received a few years since in flight from 
the field of battle. This imputation on his honour, however, the 
worthy corporal would never admit; and to tell the truth, the 
remains of an enormous pair of black mustachios, coupled with a 
certain awful kind of majesty in his gaunt form, gave him same 
resemblance to a tried and trusty son g£ Mars. 

On the present occasion he looked important even to a ludi- 
crous degree, with his dark phiz peering out from a huge and well 
starched article, yclept a collar. Perhaps it was because he was 
the bearer of a note which he had been instructed to deliver into 
the hands of Mr. Mortimer himself. He presented it with the 
air of a man who feels that the fate of the three kingdoms is 
depending upon the proper fulfilment of the mission entrusted to 
him — Frederic glanced over the contents. 

<< No answer yet'* he replied — and the old soldier having done 
all, much apparently to his own satisfaction, wished his honour 
good morning and with a stalk quite en militaire quitted the 
room. 

The note was to the following import, 

Sir, 

I know not how to account for your veiy marked at- 
tention to my daughter last evening, except upon the supposition 
that you have become seriously attached to her. Conversation 
with herself has confirmed my suspicions. I take therefore this the 
earliest opportunity of informing you that no such connexion can 
ever have my sanction. 

EDWARD BELVILLE. 

In order to explain this note it will be necessary that we should 
briefly revert to the drcumstances which had caused it. 

Several months had now el^sed since Mortimer was first in- 
cluded in the polished circle which Lady S had been 
wont to assemble around her. On that evening liis brilliant 
talents had shone with an unrivalled lustre. Topic after topic had 
been started, and while to each he had brought the resources of 
a strong and vigorous understanding— -he had even to an unwonted 
degree &scinated by the playfulness of his wit. No wonder, 
then, that while he impressed all with a profound respect for his 
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talents, he inspired the young and the ardent with a warm adroi- 
ration of them. In the latter daas ranked £mily Belville. She 
was the daughter of an old officer of noble blood, who had been 
knighted for his services abroad, and had now retired to his family 
estate in Kent* At present he was staying in town, whither he 
had brought with him the beautiful Emily. Only to say that 
she was beautiful, would be doing her injustice. It was not that 
her &ce was formed after the most exquisite model of perfection, 
or that a rich provision of auburn curls shaded her fidr forehead: 
they were but inferior charms. But there was that soul — ^that vein, 
so to speak, of intellectual light pervading her countenancci which 
would have stamped an interest on far more ordinary features. 
Perhaps a slight tinge of melancholy was their habitual express 
sion ; yet a smile became them wdl — especially such a smile as 
sat upon them when their fair proprietor was listening to the 
brilliant sallies of Frederic Mortimer, on the memorable evening 
when they first met. To find one's self an object of interest to 
a young and beautiful female, has created a flutter in the heart of 
many an older beau than our hero ; — and when susceptible and 
ardent as he was, he read in the eyes of Emily Belville the fer- 
vent homage she was paying to his genius, it would hardly 
have been human nature had he been utterly insensible to the 
tribute. But we will not enlarge. He returned home that 
evening convinced that she was, at all events, a very charming 
girl. 

They met again and again ; and, need I say it ?— -they loved. 
Yes, they loved — ^not with the love which is bom and can exist 
only in the tapestried hall, or the crowded assembly, but with 
t^at deep and intense passion which is best nurtured amid the 
works of nature, and beneath a moonlight sky. 

It would be profanation to lift the veil and attempt to tell of 
a passion so pure and perennial as that which glowed upon the 
altar of their young affections. A stranger to the arts of coque- 
try or prudishness — Emily had won a noble spirit, and she dis- 
dained to trifle with it : but she gave in return the devotion of 
a gentle heart, yet unscathed by contact with a selfish world, or 
undhilled by ««the withering frown of fate.'* 

It was soon guessed, by their mutual friends that they enter- 
tained a partiality for each other ; and the consequence was, that 
they were more frequently than ever included in the same party : 
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nor could the truth be long concealed from the old knight, her 
father. His eyes were accidentally opened to it by Mortimer's 
prevailing upon his daughter to sing one evening after the 
repeated solicitations of the rest of the company had been urged 
without effect. The consequence was, the dismissal of the 
valiant Corporal Brown next morning on the errand which we 
have already seen him fulfilling so much to the satisfaction of 
himself, at least. 

Returned, Sir Edward was impatient to learn the result of 
his visit. 

" Why, an* please your honour, it has almost cured me of the 
little lameness I was complaining of to your honour this mom- 
mg. 

<< But what of the business you went upon man ? How did 
the gentleman look when you gave him the note ?'* 

" Much like other gentlemen, your honour, only more hand- 
some, may be. " And if, — continued the corporal, with the most 
provokingly imperturbable coolness imaginable — <* and if he is 
to have Miss Emily, as Betty told me the other day she had 
heard he was, I am thinking 't will be a noble match for her, 
that'salL" 

<< Peace, fool," retorted the irritated knight ; but he soon 
remembered that this was the worst way in which to deal with 
his old friend. They had passed together through the perils 
and hardships of the camp — they had bled side by side in the 
battle-field : and though Brown's character for bravery did not 
stand very high with his corps, yet through weal and woe he had 
been faithful to his master. He was wont, therefore, to assume 
a certain kind of familiarity which, under other circumstances, 
would never have been admitted ; add to this the natural obtuse- 
ness of the worthy man's intellect, and you have the sum total 
of diflSculty which Sir Edward had in extracting from him the 
necessary information. At length, by dint of considerable appli- 
cation, be gathered — that there was no answer at all. So Brown 
was dismissed, and his master betook himself to his meditations. 

That evening. Sir Edward being engaged out, the lovers 
were to meet, by appointment, in the grounds of Lady S. which 
adjoined her father's residence. Mortimer thought every minute 
an age, till the expected hour arrived ; — and some twenty minutes 
before it did come, he was at the place of meeting. 
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It was a lovely night. The pearly moon was walking in 
beauty over her appointed course : and beneath lay the great city 
bathed in her calm and quiet light. He gazed upon the scene 
with uo ordmary sensations : — 



-" For the night 



Had been to him a more familiar face 
Than that of man : and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
He learn'd the language of another world." 

It brought forcibly to his mind the evening of his father's 
funeral, when the whole current of his thoughts and feehngs had 
been changed by a mighty moral effort. The resolve dien 
formed had given him a place in the temple of fame. But had 
that made him happy? Oh no! The question returned — but 
still the answer was the same. And yet he had been happy- 
happy in the requited love of a being whom he idolized. But 
then he thought of the note — the cold and calculating note — 
and he sighed again. 

He forgot all his forebodings, however, when he perceived in 
the distance, outlined in the dear moonlight, a female figure ad- 
vancing towards him at considerable speed. Though somewhat 
surprised at the unusual haste evinced, he attributed it all to the 
anxiety of love, and was just preparing to throw himself into veiy 
becoming ecstacies. To his increased surprise, however, the 
figure, on reaching him, put a note into his hand, and retired as 
speedily as it had made its appearance. As soon as he could 
regain the street, he read, by the light of a lamp, traced with a 
pencil, and evidently in haste. 

Dearest Frederic, 

Your conduct at Lady S's last evening, has ex- 
cited my father's suspicion. He has questioned me, and I con- 
fessed all. He is inexorable. He watches me with a jealous 
care ; and to-morrow morning we start for Tilbury hall. Let us 
hope for better days ; and meanwhile, be assured that no distance 
of time or space can affect or change the love of your 

EMILY. 

P. S. Any personal application of your own would, just now, I 
am sure, be ill-timed and unavailing. 

He read and re-read it ; — ^but still the same harrowing sentence 
met his eye— << To-morrow morning we start for Tilbury hall." 

I 
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With a heavy heart he folded up the letter, and Jbaving pocketed 
it, took his way to his lodgings. 
• Next day* the Belvilles left town. 

For three months our hero continued to love, as circumstances 
compelled him to love — silently — passionately — ^and unsuccess- 
fully. He had di^atched more than one letter to Tilbury hall ; 
but as he had received none in return, he concluded that the 
jealous parent had intercepted them ; and we can easily believe 
what we have heard afiirmed, that he was occasionally found 
writing sonnets to his mistress, when he should have been revis- 
ing his sheets ere committing them to the tender mercies of the 
printer's devil. 

But at about the end of that time, he was waited upon one morn- 
ing by a gentleman, who, after having particularly inquired whether 
he had the pleasure of addressing Mr. Frederic Mortimer, son to 
William Mortimer, Esq, of Taunton-dale, and received an 
affirmative answer, congratulated him on his recent accession of 
fortune. The agent who had been trusted by his father to an 
UTiHmited extent, and had absconded at the time of his decease, 
had lately been traced to an obscure village in Holland. He had 
been made to refund the unjustly-acquired wealth, and brought 
to summary justice : and Mortimer was again a rich man. 

Our hero's course was soon decided upon. On the wings of 
love and joy, he set off that day on horseback for Tilbury hall. 
He travelled all day; and just before dusk arrived at an inn 
within twenty miles of his destination, where he stayed and 
dined. His meal over, and reckoning paid, he was about to 
resume his journey, when " mine host," a short, fat, laughter- 
loving personage, accosted him, and, with a long face and doleful 
tone, which assorted, ill with the merry twinkle of his eye, 
besought him to stay over night, as it was already dark, and many 
daring robberies had lately been committed in that neighbour- 
hood. Frederic hesitated, but at length, imagining it to be a 
trick of the old gentleman's to secure a temporary continuance of 
his custom, he decided to go ; and having first taken the pre- 
caution to examine his pistols, he started. 

He had proceeded unmolested for more than three-foupths of 
the way, when he thought he heard in the distance a cry for help. 
He quickened his pace and soon came up to a saddle-horse quietly 
grazing by the road side. Looking more attentively round, he 
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perceived a man, lying a few yards firom him» a[^)arently insensible. 
He went up to him and when he was a little recovered, as- 
sisted him to rise, and inquired respecting the events which had 
brought him isito circumstances so unfortunate. At the first sound 
of his. voice he recognized Sir Edward Belville, 

The sequel is soon told. The worthy corporal was ill; — and 
Sir Edward had consequently ridden over unnttended to the bank 
in the neighbouiing town. Darkness had overtaken him before 
be could reach home. A ruffian had sprung from the hedge — 
stof^ed his horse — presented a pistol at his bteast — and deman- 
ded his money. The only answer was a severe blow from the 
butt-end of the knights riding whip, which levelled the viUiau whope 
pistol had missed fire; and they were just engaged in a fierce 
struggle for mastery, when the robber hearing the so«uid of horse's 
hoofs coming up; had quitted the contest, and betaken himself to 
flight Sir Edward had only been slightly, stunned by the ruf- 
fian's driigging him violently to the ground, and he was soon suf- 
ficiently recovered to remount his horse and continue his journey. 

They were not long in amviog at the Hall; and warmly were 
they welcomed by one of its inmates at least. . Sir Edward had 
that very morning giw&x his consent to the match, and written to 
that efiect to Mortimer — the letter had however of course passed 
him on the road. 

It was a joyous wedding that which bound Frederic Mortimer 

and Emily BeMJUe together till death should them part : — ^and 

to this day the villagers are wont to tell of the many beaming 

Jiaces and curtseying forms which crowded around the carriage to 

wish ^' joy to Madam and the good gentleman from Ix>ndon". 

Our ^oellent 6iend — the corporal, is still living in a little 
cottage, with a small piece of ground annexed, which sir Edward 
presented to him on the day of the marriage — and on the whole is 
tolerably happy though he is sometimes heard to lament that his 
honour should have been so roughly handled for want of his help. 
The old knight makes a very good grandpapa: and our hero him- 
self, in the midst of a smiling progeny, is oflen heard to bless the 
day when Providence conducted him firom the pursuit of Liter- 
ature into the path of Love. 

W. W. 
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AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

A respectable individual had been reduced to the brink of ruin 
by unforeseen and therefore uncontrolable circumstances. He 
had always been considered, as he really was, a man of the 
strictest integrity. And a delicacy of feeling upon pecuniary 
subjects prevented his imparting even to his friends the difficulties 
of his situation. His troubles brooded on his mind for weeks 
.and months, and the load accumulated as time advanced, until U 
became insupportable. Deprived at last of reason, and frantic 
with the thought of failing in his engagements, he formed the 
dreadful resolve of self-destruction. Scarcely had the thought 
crossed his mind, before the resolution of effecting it was formed. 
He retired to his chamber with the determination of then finish- 
ing his existence and troubles together. Not a thought, not a 
fear of futurity entered his mind — he took from their case his 
pistols — the fatal instrument was already in his hand — his finger 

on the trigger — a moment, and he had been in Eternity. 

An infantine voice arrested the deed* 

<^ Papa let I see what you is doing"? cried his second daugh- 
tetj a child of four years old, who by some providential accident 
had been put to bed in the very room, in which he was about to 
commit the fatal act, but whose Uttle eyes were not yet closed in 



The charm was broken — he elapsed the innocent little crea- 
ture in his arms, and a flood of tears restored him to reason and 
resignation. He replaced in his desk the fatal instruments- 
friends rallied round him, better days dawned, prosperity, peace 
and happiness returned, — and he now Kves to tell the tale for 
the encouragement of any, who overwhelmed with despair may 
be tempted to commit an irrevocable deed. 

*< Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morroW| will have past away." 



EDITH, 

From the Dutch of J, Bellamy/. 

"We have found on earth a sister " — was the song 
Two angels sang with jubilant delight, 
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As hedveu they entered and rejoined the throng 
Of blessed spirits ; thence again tlicir flight 
Earthward directing, with them came along 
Their brethren, eager to behold the sight ; 
And swift as lightning firom the ethereal realms. 
Descended in a grove of ancient elms. 

There Edith they beheld, the young, the fair ; 
Brighter than dew-gems on the rose-bud meek. 
Devotions tear shone on her lovely cheek, 
Still glowing with the eloquence of prayer ; 
And her uplifted eye beamed on the air. 
As she the Godhead's presence there would seek. 
^' Great Father ! " the admiring Seraphs cried, 
^* Grant that we here with Edith may abide." 

Their Father heard — each venerable tree 

Trembled as with a breeze's softesh sigh — 

The conscious spirits bowed to the decree, 

And bore the maid triumphantly on high. 

Still as they rose, with loud exalting glee, 

<< We have found on earth a sister"-— was their cry. 

The highest heaven they reverently sought, 

And to th' Eternal's throne their si8tei^*angel brought. 



* • 



NORWICH MECHANICS' INSTITUTE. 

The tenth annual meeting of this valuable institution having 
lately been held, it may be interesting to some of your readers to 
take a brief historical survey of its rise and decennial progress. 
The plan was originaUy formed by a few individuals, who in 
common with the friends of liberal education throughout the 
country, were anxious to direct the popular enthusiasm for more 
extended and useful knowledge into the most beneficial channels. 
This enthusiasm rose to its greatest height at the speculative era 
of 1824, which to the generality of our fellow-countrymen pro- 
mised a long course of unex£unpled prosperity, and only to the 
far-sighted few betokened the sad reverse, which so soon succeed- 
ed. At the commencement of the year 1825, under the aus- 
pices of Alderman Francis, the then mayor. Col. Harvey, and 
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other friends to the welfare and improvement of the working 
classes, this institution was established at a very numerous and 
respectable meeting of the inhabitants of Norwich* '^The pubUc 
attention and interest having been thus excited, the number of 
members soon amounted to 360 and upward, but afterwards de- 
clined to nearly 100, and has since risen gradually to 300 
again. 

The object of this, as of other similar institutions, which arose 
almost simultaneously in all the principal cities and towns of the 
kingdom, were, 1st, to provide a succession of popular and ex- 
perimental lectures^ on various scientific subjects, in order to 
excite the public taste for such studies, and illustrate their prac- 
tical appUcation to the various arts of Ufe. 2ndly, to form an 
extensive Ubrary of the most valuable works on science and gene- 
ral Uteratur^ and a collection of such apparatus, and specimens 
of nature said art, as might be most serviceable .to a successful 
prosecution of the foregoing object : and Sxdly, to form classes for 
mutual instruction in the various departments of science and 
literature. 

The lecturing department has, firom the firsl, occupied the 
primary attention of the committee, who by the voluntaiy exer- 
tions of several ixiembers, and occasional aid from the most 
eminent public lecturers, have been enabled to provide an almost 
uninterrupted succession of useful and interesting lectures, from 
the commencement of the institution to the present time. These 
lectures were originally deliv^ed in the large room, at the 
Maid's Head's Inn, afterwards at the hall concert room, since, by 
permission of the mayor, at the dd library room, St. Andrew's 
hall, and during the last year, at the new institution room, 
in Davey Place, where a most resectable audience assembles 
every alternate Tuesday evening (except during the three sum- 
mer months) to profit by the learning and experience of the 
more prominent voUuies of sdence. The Rev« T. Drummond 
and R. F. Elwin, with many other talented men of our andent 
city, have &voured the institution with repeated courses of 
interesting and instructive lectures; while Messrs. Clarke, Partf 
ingtou, Addams, and Jackson, Dr. Warwick, and others, fiom 
LfOndon and elsewhere, have more fully enlarged upon, and 
exhibited the continually increasing wouders of experimental 
philosophy. 
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It is difficult to calculate the amount of good, which by this 
single means of intellectual improvement, may have been impart- 
ed to a condderable number of inquiring minds, or the degree of 
stimulus it may have given to rational and ennobling pursuits : 
yet public instruction must always be deemed subservient to private 
study, which can only be prosecuted by means of reading, obser- 
vation, and experiment. These means the second department of 
the institution is designed to afibrd ; and to this end its surplus 
revenues, after payment of all necessary expences, are strictly 
dedicated. The library was indeed originally composed only of 
the most valuable scientific works, but has latterly been extended 
to history, biography, voyages, and travels, poetry, and genersl 
literature, and already comprises more than a thousand vdumes of 
unexceptionable character, besides all the most popular and 
esteemed periodicals of the day. The collection of philosophical 
apparatus has hitherto been of the slowest growth, but has lately 
received considerable accession from handsome individual don»- 
tions, and makes a very respectable exhibition at the annual 
meeting. The institution room, with all the foregoing append- 
ages, is open to the members every evening (except during 
lecture and class meetings) for reading and occasional conversa- 
tion, or philosc^hical investigation; and thus aflbrds a daily 
source o£ rational improvement and enjoyment to the lov^ c^ 
learning. 

The third or class department of the institution is, if possiUe, 
attended with stiU greater advantages than either of the fore- 
going. The reading room was no sooner opened, than various 
topics o£ conversation and discussion naturally arose among the 
attending members, who soon discovered the propriety of setting 
apart one evening m each week for a regular debate, in order to 
secure the greatest mutual benefit &om a free interchange of 
ideas and ^sentiments, in the itive^igation of philosophicsJ truths 
with the least possible interruption to the reader's studies. Suish 
is die origin c^ the debating dass, which has during a series of 
years continued to assemble at the institution room every Thursday 
evening, has called forth and e3t:erdsed the talents of aspu^ng 
youth, and has latterly afforded the most powerful attraction to 
new members. The questions for debate are carefiilly selected 
by a committee appointed for the purpose ; and the animated dis- 
cussions which frequently arise, make very many of all ages and 
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both sexes eager -to partake of this weekly "feast of reason and 
flow of soul/' The attendance has indeed, latterly so overflowed 
as to make a larger room absolutely necessary for their accomo- 
dation ; which want, the committee will take the earliest possible 
opportunity of supplying. For the further purpose of mutual 
instruction in such departments of science and literature, as are 
less adapted for actual debate, and of training junior members to 
become fiiturc lecturers to the institution, a lecturing class has 
lately been formed, which meets on the alternate Tuesday eve- 
ning (not occupied by a public lecture) and has been favoured 
with some most interesting elementary lectures from a few mem- 
bers of the Philomathic society and others, but has not yet met 
with that permanent support, which it so justly demands and 
deserves. It will be a disgrace to the junior members of the 
institution, if this class be sufiered to fall into decay. Other 
classes of a more private nature, for the in struction of junior 
members in mathematics, language, &c, havefrom time to time 
been formed. The mathematical dass was attended with con- 
siderable success for several years, was discontinued for a few 
years, and is now revived ; but owing probably to local circum- 
stances has not yet attained to its pristine consistency. 

Such is a faint outline of the objects and advantages of this 
excellent institution, which, after experiencing the vicissitudes of 
a ten years, probation, and encountering many untoward prejudices 
and reverses, is now rising in renewed vigor, and promising to 
more than fulfil the original expectations of its founders. Our 
vessel was launched at a period of great commercial excitement, 
amid the cheers of multitudes, who crowded into her on that 
joyous occasion ; she has since encountered storms from without, 
and desertion &om within, until she well nigh foundered on the 
shoals of insolvency ; she is now, however, retrimmed and re- 
manned for a new and more prosperous voyage, and bids (Jefiance 
to the wars of elements, which have hitherto retarded her trium- 
phant progress pver the boundless seas and fathomless depths of 
knowledge. May your magazine be the compass, and truth the 
polar star of her onward course ! 

DEMOPHILUS. 
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SKETCHES. 

No. III. — Youth. 

It was a bright and bracing morning in the western world— 
almost the first which had gladdened the year. The rays of the 
sun, after having for a time struggled scantily through the mist 
which had gathered round the Onslaw Hills, had at length sue* 
ceeded in dispersing it, and were now shining cheerily on pampa 
and prairie beneath. Not even the warmth and beauty of reviv- 
ing spring, however, was enough to tempt from the fire-side an 
old man, whose firame was bowed and head whitened by the sor- 
rows of three-score summers. Though nature's winter had 
passed away from the face of things, the winter of age was still 
creeping over his spirit, and benumbing his faculties ; and soon, it 
appeared evident, in the natural tide of events, his sun must set. 
Yet now there was an unusual light in his eye, and he was gaz- 
ing with a fixed earnestness upon a youth sitting beside him. It 
was his only son, who, having just completed his term at Yale 
College, had now returned to spend the vacation with his aged 
parent. 

<< My son," said the old man, after a silence which each ap- 
peared to have been waiting for the other to break, <<thou wert 
wont to tell me how bright thy career seemed in prospect : have 
all thy golden hopes been realized ? Lurked there no thorn be- 
neath the flowers which strewed thy path ? Were thy fellows 
such as thou didst hope to find them ? " 

" It was even so," returned the young man^ " I have seen the 
generous youth struggling by the native energy of his mind to 
shape himself into the future man. His eye steadily fixed upon 

K 
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one object, he has turned not aside from pursuing it ; but by 
patient perseverance has surmounted every obstacle ta its attain- 
ment, and all his hopes have been crowned with success. His 
heart, too, has been a fountain of ever-flowing kindness ; unri- 
valled in purpose and in deed of benevolence, friend and foe have 
alike shared his labour and his love." 

*^ But, in solitude — hast thou marked no change there ? In 
society it might be the love of man's approbation which impelled 
him to a virtuous course : — but, when all-unconscious of being 
within the range of human vision, hast thou, unseen and unsus- 
pected, looked upon him then ? " 

<< I have, my father ! and, when the toils of the day have 
been over, in the depth and stiUness of some solitary shade, have 
heard him hold a hallowed and heart-felt communion with the 
God of his mercies." 

<< But, when passion has usurped the sway of his soul, has it 
not driven reason from the helm?" 

" I refer you to an incident of late occurrence. Barton and 
Lewellyn were class-mates; of similar tastes and dispositions, 
they contracted an acquaintance which soon ripened into an ardent 
friendship, and they became noted throughout the college for the 
warmth of their attachment. Barton saw Maria, and seeing, he 
loved her. He thought the regard was mutual, and avowed his pas- 
sion. He was mistaken ; her heart was set upon Lewellyn. Was 
reasonf driven from the helm when he resigned her to his friend ? If 
she was, she but gave place to that ennobling magnanimity of 
soul which consecrates the character in which it is found. But 
a doud o'ercasts thy brow, my father, say whence it is." 

** My own younger days," replied the sire, ** were present to 
my imagination, when Uke thee I saw nothing before me but 
brightness and beauty. Mournful experience, alas! has con- 
vinced me that the most beautiful visions are the most transient 
too, and that the fairest flowers fade the first. 

" Arnold 1 was the companion of my youth : — even now my 
tears flow apace to his memory, and my heart bleeds as I recal to 
remembrance his virtues. The degenerate spirits of your own 

* Arnold was a member of the senior class at Yale College, in the United States. 
He was cut off in the bloom of youth by consumption ; and his justly-lamented 
death was commemorated by N. l\ Willis, in a copy of verses, from which the 
stanza we have quoted is an extract, and which were inserted in an American jour- 
nal of the day. 
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day could not compare with Arnold. He bore away all the 
honours of his year almost without an effort; and yet it was 
only the evening before his examination that he walked two miles 
to bestow his piurse and pity on a poor family. But he was a 
flower too fragrant for this stormy shore, and in his youth he 
died. We gathered to our place of prayer to commit his ashes 
to their kindred dust. Our ranks were full, but one among us 
slept the sle^ of death. 

* We reckon'd it in days, since he 

Strode up tliat foot-worn aisle, 
With his dark eye flashing gloriously, 

And his lip wreathed with a smile. 
O had it been but told us then, 

To mark whose lamp was dim. 
From out that rank of fresh-lipped men 

Should we have singled him ? ' 

*' Yet he was on his bier, and we were met to bury our dead 
out of our sight. Deem it not weakness that we wept : 't was 
manliness to be heart-broken then, 

* For the grave of earth's best nobleness 

Was watered by the tear.*" 

The young man sighed but he was unconvinced. 



Youth ! — age of the careless heart, and bounding footstep, and 
roving eye — ^thou art still mine own; thou art still rolling the 
golden tide of hope at my feet. The sky above is all beaming 
and blue — over the waters beneath a soft calm is spread — the 
breeze is swelling the canvass of my little Jbark, and all is fair and 
inviting. But they tell me a tempest will lower, to cloud the 
heavens, and disturb the sea, and perchance shatter my frail ves- 
sel. Be it so : — ^be it so. My hopes shall not be bounded by 
the narrow compass of three-score years and ten. I will look 
beyond the tomb — I will set my heart on the world where sorrow 
and sin cannot enter; on whose << fadeless bloom'' death cannot 
breathe — I will have my anchorage within the veil. And then 
shall I defy the storm which may gather round my head when the 
age of hope shall be gone by, and I shall cease to subscribe 
myself 

NEANIAS. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 

Reason seems to deny the existence of any faculty in the 
mind capable of anticipating future events. The impenetrable 
veil which shrouds from mortal vision to-morrow's fate, and con- 
ceals from many an unsuspecting victim the dark scenes of his 
existence, appears to be woven by the hand of mercy in pity to 
wanderers through this chequered vale of joy and grief. Yet 
there are times when the veil, raised by some secret and mysteri- 
ous power, exhibits a faint glimpse of the future, indistinct it is 
true, but yet apparently intended to warn a departing spirit of its 
doom. The experience of almost every one who has lived long 
in the world will furnish him with well authenticated instances of 
such prophetic forebodings. Whether such are to be ranked 
only amongst singular coincidences concurring in a world of chance; 
or whether the unseen principle which rules and upholds the uni- 
verse, occasionally manifests its mysterious influences to prove the 
reality of a spiritual world, is, and will, perhaps, for ever rest 
unknown. 

The following interesting fact, communicated by an officer who 
had served in Spain and Portugal the greater part of the Penin- 
sular war, presents us with a remarkable instance of presentiment 
verified. 

<< During the night preceding the battle of Salamanca,"' said 
he^ *^ I was on duty with my company under arms — ^the tramp 
of feet indicated a body of men in motion. It proved to be 

Major , at the head of a storming party. ^ Ah, Major ! is 

it you ? ' cried I. * What now, what's in the wind ? ' * M » 

my boy ! ' he replied, < I'm going to knock my head against 
gtone walls — we are ordered to carry yon fort.' * Well, Major, 
good luck to ye,' was my answer. < M ■ , ' said he, with 
emotion, <give me your hand, we shall never meet again.' 
< Nonsense, Major ! you an old soldier, and give way to such 
bugbears as those I ' Nothing, however, could remove the im- 
pression. We had no time for many words. The fort was 
attempted, the assailants defeated, and the Major slain. I could 
see, as the morning dawned, by the aid of my glass, the lifeless 
corpse of the Major stretched on the ramparts, distinguishable only 
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by his dark whiskers ; for the enemy had stripped and plundered 
the body. My own company was soon after ordered to the 
attack of the fort, and we happily succeeded." 

It may be imagined, that it was no extraordinary circumstance 
for a man on so perilous an enterprize,. to forebode a £ital termi- 
nation of his effi>rts ; and it will readily be granted, that, in a 
young soldier, and a first battle, such might be the case, and 
might serve to explain the fact. But the Major was neither a 
young nor a timid soldier ; he had been the foremost in many a 
well-fought fight, and, in the words of his fiiend, <<knew not 
what fear was/' A similar instance is recorded in the memoirs 
of the immortal Nelson ; and surely no one will charge him with 
cowardly forebodings. He left England with a strong impre»» 
sion that he should never return alive; and when he had attained 
the object of his earnest wishes— *the certainty of being able to 
Jbrce the enemy to action — his letters to his brother-oflScers 
breathe more strongly still this presentiment. 

It would be fruitless to endeavour to explain such coincidences. 
It would be apathy not to notice, nor be struck by them. 
Their cause, if cause they have, is deeply hidden in the myste- 
rious operations of the mind. How far it may be prudent to 
heed such monitions may admit of a question, and whether or 
not a cherished apprehension may not have a tendency to secure 
its own fulfilment^ deserves consideration. Perhaps the safest 
and most rational solution of all such cases is, that there is no- 
thing preternatural belonging to them. The feelings which 
such extraordinaiy circumstances of peril superinduce must cnigi- 
nate in minds the most fearless reflexions on the probabilities of a 
fatal issue, and these probabihties may so predominate as to 
amount almost to a certainty, which apparent certainty may 
itself precipitate the event, and indispose the mind for taking 
those very precautions which might avert the catastrophe* That 
thus it was in Nelson's case scarcely admits of a doubt. He felt 
that he should fall in the contest, and he resolved to fall with all 
his honours upon him. This very impression, therefore, induo- 
ing him to wear on that lamented occasion all the insignia of his 
rank, rendered him a most conspicuous mark for the enemy's 
rifles, and, upon such unequal terms, it would have been almost a 
folly to expect his safety. It was, in fact, like setting up a tar- 
get for the trial of skilful marksmen. 
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Whether in every case it can be as clearly shewn that the 
issue has been the offspring of the presentiment is uncertain; but 
it is sufficiently evident, that in many instances, such may be the 
result; and if in any, why not in all? 

Y. 



WHAT ARE COMETS? No. III. 

Mathematical demonstration has generally been considered as 
furnishing the surest and most conclusive of all evidence; so 
severe are the tests which it applies, and so cautious are the steps 
by which it advances, that it seems to ^^ make assurance doubly 
sure," and to give additional confirmation even to the perceptions 
of sense, as well as to the clearest deductions of reason. But 
all its calculations must set out from certain data ; and it is only 
where these data are so thoroughly understood and positively 
settled, as to leave no room for change or doubt, that we can 
regard as indisputable the conclusions to which they lead. When 
these, on the contrary, are in the least degree hypothetical or un- 
certain, the results obtained &om them can be no more than 
matter of conjecture, however just the principles and accurate the 
process by which they are traced. ^ The whole history of prac- 
tical astronomy bears ample testimony to this truth, in the con- 
tinual series which it presents, of observation correcting observa- 
tion, and tables supplanting tables, before the science could be 
brought to that wonderful degree of perfection to which it has 
attained. So infinite is the space, and so remote the points, 
where human genius has discovered the means of canyiug on 
those measurements, on which its calculations are founded, that 
no reproach can possibly attach to the failure of its first effi>rt8 ; 
in such a case success can only be expected from repeated trials, 
each in its turn improving or confirming pre\ious observations; 
and the correctness of the final result can only be established by 
its accordance with those visible operations which it is designed 
to explain. In no instance has a single observation, or even a 

* Qui speculation um suarum fundamentum desumunt ab liypothesibus, etiamsi 
deinde secundum leges roecbanicas accuratissiine procedant ; iabulam quidem, ele- 
gantem forte et venustaro, fabulam tamen concinnare dicendi sunt.— Co: Cotesii 
prafatione in secundam Principiorum Kdilionem. 
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^hgle revolution, been found sufficient to detennine, with preci- 
sion, the orbit of any planetary body : this has never been defi- 
nitively ascertained till after years of unremitting and minute 
investigation, and many opportunities of watching its return to 
those points which are the most favourable for marking its 
progress. 

Nearly a century elapsed from the death of Copernicus before 
Kepler discovered that the planets revolve in ellipses and not in 
drdes : and within the next century even his observations proved 
to have been defective; for the Kudolphine tables, which were for 
the most part drawn up by him, and published under his inspec- 
tion, were found by Cassini to contain various errors ; in particu- 
lar that of two degrees in fixing the aphelion of Jupiter.^ 
Cassini also pointed out that the first satellite of Saturn, at the 
end of twenty years, was fifteen degrees behind the point which 
it ought to have reached at that time, according to the calcula- 
tions of Huygens.^ The error in computing the period in which 
even our earth completes its passage round the sun, or the precise 
length of our year, is well known to have caused the alteration 
of the stile, by which it was remedied in 1752. Even in our 
days the most eminent astronomers have been materially deceived 
in the data from which they deduced the elements of the new 
planets, and have drawn conclusions, which the event has not only 
not justified, but has shewn to be exceedingly erroneous. Thus 
Sir Wm. Herschel himself^ stated the inclination of the orbit of 
Ceres to be 15** at least, which has since been found to be only 
10*" 37'; and Mons. Burckhardt^ calculated the annual period of 
the same planet to be 4 years 1 month and a half, which is 
actually 4 years 7 months and 10 days. Every page in the an- 
nals of astronomy presents so many instances similar to these, 
that it is unnecessary to select more of them in support of my 
argument ; but I cannot refrain from citing upon this point the 
authority of a distinguished modem mathematician. << No cal- 
culations," says Mr. Bailey,^ "can have much weight at the 
present day formed from tables, which the subsequent improve- 
ments in astronomy have shewn to be exceedingly defective and 
incorrect. Even the mean motions of the sun and moon are not 

2 Phil Trans, abridged to 1700, p. 410. 
3 Phil. Tram, abridged to 1700, p. 370. < p^;/. Trans, for 1803, p. 340. 
* Moniteur, 4 Pluviose, An. 10, No. 24. « Phil. Trans, for 1811, p. 228. 
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given with a sufficient degree of accuracy, either in the Rudol- 
phine or Halieian tables, to enable us to determine, with any 
tolerable correctness, their true mean place of conjunction at any 
remote period." 

Nor is it in such cases only as these that mathematical calcu- 
lations, proceeding upon insufficient data, have led to wrong con- 
clusions; for even in determining by celestial observations the 
situation of many points on the surface of our globe— -a process 
that seems to be attended with every facility for discovering and 
correcting errors — there have been the same false reckonings and 
the same slow progress in ascertaining with accuracy the desired 
result. In 1770, the latitude of Dresden was nearly 3' false ;^ 
and even so late as 1806 that of Berlin was uncertain for 25" ; 
in 1790, the position of Mannheim was false by 1' 21''; and be- 
fore the observations of M. Monnier the true latitude even of Paris 
itself was not known by 15". M. Humboldt, from whom these 
particulars are quoted, relates also a remarkable instance of the 
effect produced by the false position so long assigned to Mexico. 
The almanacs of that country, calculating on this wrong supposi- 
tion, had announced the eclipse of the sun, Feb. 21st, 1803, as 
scarcely visible there ; but to the great consternation of the peo- 
ple, it proved to be total, and set even the philosophers in com- 
motion to discover the cause of the error into which they had 
fallen.^ 

f^ In every physical inquiry,'' sap an eminent mathematical 
writer, ^ <^ the fundamental conditions should be such as are sup- 
plied by observation. Were it possible to observe this rule ui 
every case, theory would always comprehend in its determinations 
a true account of the phenomena of nature.'* But from the 
foregoing brief review of facts, it is sufficiently evident, that 
with respect to the system of the heavens, even these <<iunda- 
mental conditions " can lead to no certain conclusions, until they 
have been corrected and confirmed by a long series of repeated 
observations. Nor can the accuracy of the data themselves be at 
all satisfactorily proved, except by some actual operation of the 

7 HumholdVa Political Essay on New Spain, Introduction, p. 8, note. See also 
Bruce* s Travels^ vol. 1, p. 15, for the errors of astronomers in settling the latitude 
of Alexandria. 

8 Political Essay on New Spain, p. 30. 

» Mr. Ivory's Remarks on the Mechanique Celesti, in the Phil. Trans, for 1812, 
pagel. 
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universe, whidfi establishes the theoiy founded upon them. 
Hence, then, it appears that the proper province of mathemati- 
cal demonstration is~^not to anticipate invisible effects — ^but to 
explain the causes of visible results ; and that it is in this latter 
case alone, that it can be regarded as a sure and infidlible guide. 
In the former, its deductions can be classed no higher than other 
doubtful points of fanciful and contested theories ; but in the lat- 
ter, it has rendered to science those important services^ which 
have extended so widely the limits of human knowledge, and 
given us so dear an insight into the most stupendous and exalted 
of the works of nature* Mathematical demonstration did not 
anticipate the discovery of tlie Copemican syston ; but it has 
eoeplained successfully the regulating principles of those motions 
which had been first estaUished by observation. Mathematical 
demonstration did not aniicipaie the elliptical forms of the plane- 
tary orbits which Kepler d^ected ; but it has explained satisfac- 
torily the laws by which they ace produced. Mathematical 
demonstration did not amtitipate the precession of the equinoxes, 
the order of £dq>ses, or the theory of the tides ; but it has 
explained clearly the nature of these phenomena and adapted 
their causes to the universal harmony of the works of creation. 
Mathematical demonstration has attempted to anticipate the orbits 
of comets, and according to all appearances, it has Jailed entirely 
in the attempt. That it has not proved its point may be shewn 
without difficulty ; and before we leave the subject, it will be seen 
that the balance of probdinlities and the evidence of many posi- 
tive facts are so directly opposed to the theory, as to make it ap- 
pear highly problematical, if not altogether fallacious. 



MORNING. 



Darkness is fled ! and see, from forth the east 
The dawn, all blushing, sends her beauteous clouds. 
Heightening in splendour, as they roll along 
In light fantastic wreaths, or waves of gold ! 
Some, floating high in folds of dazzling white. 
Deck the clear azure — some, like that pale green 
Which rests in calmness on the ocean's breast. 
Blend their mild hues amid the richer glow 

L 
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Of amethyst and gold — and oft, to fancy's eye, 
The purple mountain bounds a lake of fire ! 
Glorious precursors of the king of day ! 
Who in his full-orbed majesty bursts forth, 
And instant sheds, &om midst his burning throne, 
A milUon rays upon the ravished sight ! 
Dull slumberer on the downy bed of sloth. 
Who ne'er hast waked to view a scene like this. 
How doth the peasant triumph o'er thy state ! 
If in his heart there lives an awful sense 
Of God's omniscience in all he sees. 
Untutored tho' he be in things abstruse. 
Nature's fair page is open to his view ; 
When forth he goes to ply his morning task. 
And hail with gratulation infimt day ; 
His pathway spangled with the purest gems. 
All fresh and brilliant from the fount of heaven ; 
His ear saluted by harmonious strains. 
Poured from the mingled voices of the grove. 
Studious to seek whatever art hath formed, 
Ye busy idlers, when the active world 
Calls you to pleasure, what can ye behold. 
Which wealth can purchase, equally sublime? 
What science can ye find to teach such lore ? 

Could man in his ftdl powers, while darkness reigns. 
First feel existence, how could he conceive 
The morning's splendour, soon to be revealed ? 
Yet far as light exceeds night's blackest veil. 
First breaking forth on the astonished sense, 
Beyond conception more will be that blaze, 
Which heaven will pour, when mortal darkness ends. 



THE YEAR. 
March. 



What enjoyment attends the study of nature at all times; it is 
a pleasure which has few equals, and it is the more exalted, in 
that it is quite unattainable by vulgar minds; but now, at the 
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coming of the spring, eveiy mental gratification! whidi beauty 
can excite, and anticipation inspire, is increased tenfold. The 
dark and dreary days of winter are passed; long days of deEght 
are approaching; every sound, every sight excites emotions the 
most agreeable; and the mind of man is attuned to the harmony 
and joy which prevail throughout creation. 

The inducements we have to offer this time, are much more 
numerous than we had last month; every day increases their 
number; and he who can walk abroad without observing some- 
thing new, must either have chosen a spot barren as a desert, or 
used his external senses to very htde purpose. 

This is << the grand season" for the observation of our native 
birds; almost all of them are busied in per&rming the chief end 
of their lives, the providing for the continuation of their species. 
The rook and the raven had commenced their << incubatory la- 
bours" in the preceding month; the remainder of the feathered 
tribes are following their example ;*a]l are occupied in'constructing 
their nests, ^ and they are all in the act of beautifying nature 
too; some are disencumbring the fields of the withered grass ; 
others are gathering up the dried sticks; others again, the lo6t 
feathers and hairs; and others still are pulling the lichens frcmi 
the bark of the trees." The varieties of that perplexing mental 
faculty instinct, which they display in the artifices they employ 
to ensure the safety and comfort of their broods, have always com- 
manded our admiration, and they ever will; <<the different modes 
in which their nests are constructed, and the beautiful adaptation 
of each nest to the peculiar habits of the individual, oSer a sub- 
ject of almost exhaustless interest." 

The number of choristers, too, is increased : for, beside those 
we have before mentioned, the yellowhammer and the goldfinch 
sing ; the little goldcrest has begun to whisper his fairy-like lay 
among the thick branches of the fir trees ; the great tit, the blue 
tit, and the greenfinch abo sing; and even the sparrow and the 
rook, whose love-notes cannot be dignified by the title of songs^ 
add their share to the general harmony. 

In this month we see, or to speak more properly hear, our 
first summer visitors, the little willow-wren and the stone-curlew. 
The former, in the earliest dawn, trills his wild and gleeful 
<^ chip-chop, chip-chop," till the plantations re-echo with his joy. 
The other, in the depth of midnight, may be heard while he is 
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<m the wing high in the air, mingling his shiill whistle with the 
hoarse hootings of the owL 

It is also at this time that the fieldfare, redwing, woodcock, 
and others, which had passed the winter in our more temperate 
dime, betake themselves again to the northerly and less genial 
countries, in which they rear their fiunilies. 

Our hybemating animals are now completely roused: the water 
rat opens his burrow, the squirrel and the dormouse leave their 
winter apartments, and the shrew-mouse chimes gaily in the 
fences; — the viper and snake are also on the alert; and the 
Uzard comes abroad in sunny weather ;->^the toad and frog which 
appeared last month, now deposit their spawn, which in May is 
converted into the immense shoals of tadpoles which blacken the 
ditches with their numbers. In this work they are soon followed 
by the water^newt; and many of our fishes, as roach, bream, 
perch, pike, &c deposit their ora in the shallows of our rivers. 

But, perhaps, no token of the arrival of spring, is more agree- 
able than the appearance of the bees, and of several species of 
butterflies. These form so essential a part in the living land- 
scape, that the brightest day in the earlier part of the year is 
dull for the want of them. The common hive-bee and the 
humble bee, are at present the most firequent of the former; and 
among the latter, the spring sulphur, the small and large tortoise- 
shell, and the peacock butterflies. 

The beauties of the Floral kingdom are much increased; gar- 
dens are adorned with crocuses, daffixlils, and jonquils, some lin- 
gering snowdrops yet remain and sometimes, a few hyadntbs 
will flower, if they have been favourably situated. But the 
beauties of our fields and roadsides fairly surpass the pride of the 
horticulturist. The pilewort spangles every sliady fence with its 
golden stars; the lowly whitlow-grass is in its prime; the spring- 
ing grass is starred with the daisies: and the Uand air is perfumed 
with the inimitable odours of the primrose and the violet. The 
yeUow coltsfoot and the marsh marygold are in flower, and the 
opening buds of a thousand others constitute a rich treat to 
"the field naturalist" 

By the end of this month, a faint tinge of green appears on 
the sheltered sides of hawthorn hedges ; and the bursting buds 
of the elm, beech, elder, birch, chesnut, &c. promise our groves 
a speedy restoration of their « leafy honours/' 
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These are some of the most evident signs of the revival of 
nature. We are oU%ed to pass by many appearances whidi would 
require more space and time than we can allot to the purpose; we 
wish to induce our readers to observe for themsdves; if such a 
feeling is roused^ the end we proposed is answered. It is, as- 
suredly, a delightful occupation, thus 

*' To note the symptoms, one by one, 
Of ipring's rttiurning Bmile." 

And to him that brings to the contemplation the feelings of the 
gospel faith, every thought is sanctified, and every pleasure is 
rendered doubly pure. When we look about us, and see on all 
sides one race of beings after another shaking off the torpor of 
their wintry repose, and starting into life, fitted in every way to 
enjoy that life, ought we not to feel our thoughts elevated to 
that Being who originally made, and thus annually renews his 
handy work with vernal beauty ? 

March 1st. RURICOLA. 



HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

No. I. — Th£ Murder of Rizzio. 

It was evening in Scotland — the evening of the 9th of March, 
1566. On heath and glen the shadows of coming night and 
the snows of departing winter were alike fidling fast, and deepen- 
ing as they fell. ' Through the almost deserted streets of old 
Edinbur^ the night-wind swept wildly and mournfully; and 
<<home, sweet home," even in those rude times, appeared, on 
such a nighty far more attractive than the open air of Mid* 
Lothian to the citizen-subjects of bonnie Queen Mary. Nor 
was it only to the worthy burges^s of Auld Reekie that warmth 
and shelter successfully proffered their allurements ; in the frown^ 
ing casde at the west-end of the city, and through the regal 
courts of Holyrood, no form was seen but tlie watchftd sentinel's, 
no sound was heard but his heavy tread. But the solitude and 
stiOness that pervaded the palace were anon to be suddenly and 
fear&lly disturbed. On that memorable eve the beautiful but 
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unfortunate Mary Stuart had retired, as was her wont, to the 
small cabinet adjoining her bedroom, to escape for a brief space 
from the once-loving and loved, but now dissolute and detested 
Damley, and to enjoy, in the society of her chosen maidens and 
her favourite minstrel, those softer and more elegant recreations 
so dear to her, so imsuited to her rude and warlike court* The 
Countess of Argyle, David Rizzio, and one or two other persons 
were her only companions on the present occasion. Their frugal 
supper was ended, and from the harp and voice of Rizzio the lay 
of the troubadour was again finding its way to Mary's ear and 
heart; and the pleasant land of France again rose in its sunny 
loveliness before her mind's eye, as thus the strain went on : — 

I *ve strolled o'er merry England, her plains and pastures green ; 
Her hills and dales — her princely halls and cities bright I 've seen : — 
Bat vill and valley, tree and town, how fair so e'er they be. 
Can never win away my heart, beloved France ! from thee. 

I 've dwelt in bonny Scotland, amid her mountains blue, 
And my brow I love to bind "with heath and harebell dipt in dew," 
But birk, and brae, and glen, and lake, and waterfall so free. 
Can never win away my heart, beloved France! from thee. 

They say there is another world in the deep and distant west, — 
With "strange bright birds," and goodly fruits, and golden rivers blest ; 
Oh ! were that wondrous land my own, beyond the western sea, 
It could not win away my heart, beloved France ! from thee. 

But woe betide the cruel chance, and woe betide the hour. 

That plucked away from weeping France her sweetest, fairest flower. 

Her loveliest queen is dwelling now across the stormy sea — 

And that may win away my heart, beloved France ! from thee. 

The haip-string had not ceased to vibrate, nor the entranced 
expression to animate her sad, sweet countenance, when the door 
of the apartment suddenly flew open, and Damley entered. 
He spoke not, but gazed on the minstrel with a sullen and vin* 
dictive look. Immediately after him followed Lord Ruthven, 
armed as for the battle-field, yet pale and ghastly. But not with 
fear was that cheek blanched; — ^fear, tenderness, remorse, were 
equal strangers to the savage soul of Ruthven. The hand of 
sickness had long lain heavy on him, and chased the red blood 
from hb fierce countenance ; and from the couch of sickness he 
had risen to be chief actor in this ruthless deed. George Doug- 
las came next, a bastard of the Angus &mily, and dose upon his 
footsteps others of the dan, to do, without scruple, the bidding of 
him who bore for his cognizance a bleeding heart. Not long 
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was the object of this untimely and violent intrusion left to con- 
jecture. Ruthven called upon Rizzio to come forth firom a place 
which he was unworthy to hold. The gentle Piedmontese, un- 
armed and unaccustomed to feats of arms, perceiving himself to 
be the destined victim, started up, and seizing the queen by the 
skirts of her gown, implored her protection. But, alas ! the 
mandate of royalty, the prayers of woman, the tears of beauty, 
seldom softened the <^ men of iron mould " who then composed 
the Scottish nobility, the fiercest of whom were urged to this 
deed by the powerfiJ passions of jealousy and envy. The king 
himself, who does not seem to have cared to use the dagger, 
speedily forced Mary from the secretary's grasp. In the resist- 
ance which she offered, her face became partially averted^from the 
kneeling minstrel. Douglas^ as if even he might quail beneath 
her bright eye, took advantage of this inadvertent movement, 
snatched the king's own dagger from his side, and struck Rizzio 
the first blow. The unh^y queen redoubled her entreaties that 
his life might be spared. It was too late ; heedless of her sup- 
plications the conspirators dragged their bleeding victim into the 
outer apartment, and he fell pierced with fifty-six wounds. His 
royal mistress, on learning the fate of her favourite servant, re- 
sumed the spirit q£ her race and the dignity of her station, and 
with comparative calmness said, << I will then dry my tears, and 
study revenge." It may be added, as a striking sign of those 
times, that during the commission of this crime, Morton, the 
chancellor of the kingdom, whose duty it was to enforce the laws 
of the realm, kept the doors of the palace with one hundred and 
sixty armed men, to ensure the perpetration of the murder. 

PHILO. 



REFORM. 



Nay, reader, start not ! I shall not tread forbidden ground, I in- 
tend not to discuss those subjects which have crazed the heads 
of learned politicians, J mean not to complain of state-reforms — 
but I leave the wild and visionary chimeras on the one hand, and 
the *< prudential considerations" on the other, connected with 
such matters, to those whom they may concern. 'Tis to the 
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spirit of reform^ which is so universally breathed that our very 
atmosphere has become tainted with it, that I would refer; and 
I beg your attention to a few of those varied forms which that 
i^irit has assumed. 

To begin then, we need only to dive into the mysteries of 
education, and to one of the last generation they are mysteries 
indeed, and we shall soon find what mischief it is working there. 
In the good old days of our forefathers, reading, writing, and the 
puzzling rule of three in arithmetic comprehended all that was 
bestowed upon their youthful charge, by those whose duty it was 

" To teach the young idea how to shoot,*' 

and the worthy masters themselves would have been at a loss to 
proceed much farther. But how is the picture altered! Read- 
ing has now become elocution — writbgthe "art of penmanship,** 
and the rule of three is exchanged, for the no less perplexing 
^^pons aainmum^^ or the various difficulties of "algebraic science/' 
Nor is this all — The English language is not sufficiently good to 
satisfy the refined state, Gt to express the novel and comprehen- 
sive meanings of the present race of mortals. They find it ne- 
cessary to call in foreign aid, to wade through the classic lore of 
ancient times, and to pest their brains with Aic, hfBC^ hoe^ and 
other like absurdities^— for what? aye, with all their knowledge 
'twould puzzle them to tell ! 

I will not detail the minutiae which are embraced in the <^ vari- 
ous branches of a polite education" received at a "finishing aca- 
demy;" — ^the reader must already be satisfied of the contrast be- 
tween the education of the present day and that of old — But stay, 
one thing yet remains too important to be overlooked. Teachers 
were wont to reclaim their idle boys by a pretty fi*ee use of the 
birch — Vulgarity itself! The pupil is now favoured with the 
more refined visits of ihe ferula ! 

For such education youths are in a great measure prepared 
by the training to which they are previously subjected by "mam- 
ma" and <*papa." Politeness and other fireaks of their ever- 
inventive imaginations are instilled by them into their minds, and 
who can wonder, that driUmg, dancing, French, and all the train 
should follow ? 

But the best part of the comedy is, to see these young blades, 
after they have left their schools — academies I suppose we must 
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now tenn them — starting into life. One must be dubbed a 
lawyer, that is to say, a << solicitor," (xlicu an ^^attomey;" and 
behold him now prying into the mysteries of his profession, and 
poring over the learned pages of a Blackstone. The romantic 
ideas however which he has derived from the various novels with 
which he has formed acquaintance, present themselves to his 
notice, and bewilder his thoughts— --and mirabile dictu he fiuicies 
he falls in love. Judge, reader, with what avidity a lover would 
follow the law. 

Another pursues one of those avocations which engage the 
attention of mankind generally ; he commences business, litera- 
ture interferes, and diverts his attention. What follows, but 
that instead of acquiring wealth, he sinks in property and re- 
spectability, and in the estimation of his fellow creatures ? Well 
may we sigh for the golden times of our fathers ! 

A third perchance £incies himself too good for such occupa* 
tions, and looks down upon others with a feeling bordering upon 
contempt. He imagines that his literary attainments will be 
sufBdent to sustain him in the station which he occupies. It 
requires no extraordinary foresight to divine what will be his 
fate! 

But this spirit of reform has insinuated itself into the veiy 
habits of mankind — and in nothing is thb more remarkable than 
in dress. One's risible Acuities cannot fail to be excited when 
he sees the vast circumference by which the tiny arm of the fair 
sex is surrounded, or the extreme of minuteness to which the 
waist of the same lovely being is compressed ; nor is it less di£S- 
cult to suppress a smile, when he sees the "lord of the creation" 
tripping sdong, decked out in the very perfection of Bond street 
fashion. 

The art of smoking also is affected by the same cause. Time 
was when the master of a house would fill his pipe, and enjoy 
the delicious fragrance of that precious herb tobacco, to cheer an 
otherwise comfortless hour. Beings of the present generation 
prove themselves well worthy of the epithet imitative animals ; — 
and it is amusing to see the young prig of a coxcomb of four- 
teen aping the man. True, indeed, he takes not a pipe. No ! 
these are reforming days. He pufis a cigar 1 Observe him now 
raising it to his lips with his Uttle finger sufficiently elevated to 
display a dashing gold ring which he particularly wishes you to 

M 
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notice. See him emit from his mouth volumes of smoke, and 
watch their rising, dividing into beautiful ringlets, and gradually 
expanding till they become lost in the surrounding atmosphere. 
He performs the feat with a precision, and look of satisfaction 
which indicate that he wishes to be esteemed a man of conse- 
quence. 

How admirably too is reform personated in the fashionable 
snuff-taker — a sort of nondesaipt animal; one however with 
which our readers must be too well acquainted to need any de- 
scription. The air with which he hands about his silver box in 
order that it maybe admired, rather than its contents, with which 
too he applies the scented rappee to his own ol&ctory nerves, must 
be familiar to alL It is therefore unnecessary to enlarge upon it. 
But 'tis whispered, (oh fair one, let not thy delicate cheek be tinged 
with ablush at so unfounded a calumny!) 'tis whispered that the 
snuff-box, aye, and its contents too have found their way into the 
ladtfs pocket I It is to be hoped that the professors of gallantly 
will not suffer so xuijust an aspersion to be cast with impunity, 
but will fling the gauntlet to any that shall dare to breathe it. 

The fashionable phrase ^^ not at home" must oft have excited 
a smile in every observer of the habits of that <^ compound of 
absurdities," man* ' The ease with which truth can be set aside 
and disregarded, to suit his convenience, but too clearly exhibits 
the folly of mankind, as well as of the refined notions of the 
present day. 

Such, reader, are a few, and but a very few of the ravages 
which reform has committed upon the good old customs of our 
fathers; and should one of those venerable sires, who has 
been silently repo^ng in his grave for the past century or two, 
suddenly rise up and revisit the scenes in which he was wont to 
be engaged, he would probably be almost led to suppose that a 
new and different race of beings had sprung up to supply the 
places of those with whom he had been acquainted — so little 
resemblance would he discover between the two generations. 

But all this is the march of intellect forsooth ! I bow at so 
imposing an appellation — one which beings so refined as those of 
the nineteenth century will probably deem amply sufficient to 
cover all the absurdities, whidi in the plenitude of their fdly, 
they may choose to commit. 
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I trust however that euough has been said to justify me in 
expressing a wish that this march of intellect may be stayed, and 
in writing myself 

AN ANTI-REFORMER- 



MY UNCLE OSBORNE'S WARD- 

How natural and favourable to love are scenes of rural beauty. 
The winding lane, with its tangled hedge-rows — the friendly 
skreen of grove and coppice — ^the balmy quiet of a summer's eve-^ 
blue skies — gentle gales — fragrant flowers — ^pleasant sounds — do 
they not all combine to kindle affection's spark in the. bosom of 
the coldest ? 

In 1819 Charles Selwyn had been studying the law at Lin- 
coln's Inn, where he enjoyed the reputation for possessing a sound 
head and an unwon heart. Like others of his sex, he had form- 
ed a beau-ideal of beauty, with which, should it ever cross his 
path, he thought he could fall in love. But, at present, no such 
temptation had arisen. When, therefore^ he resolved on accept- 
ing the pressing invitation of his maternal unde, that he should 
pay a visit during the summer months to Hatfield Park, he had 
no vows to make of undying attachment and eternal love ; but, 
widi a heart which he could yet call his own, he took his place in 
the chaise which was to convey him to the mansion of liis hospit- 
aUe relative. 

The family were just assembled around the tea-table, whence 
the ^^hissmg urn" sent up its column of steam, when their 
visitor was announced. The party c(msisted of Mr. Osborne 
himself, a gentleman with a &t, well-&voured, and, withal, bene- 
volent-looking face ; — his better half, whose countenance, though 
not a whit less benevolent in expression, yet gave more striking 
indications of intellect than you could trace in the features of 
her laughter-loving spouse ; — their daughter Ellen, now blooming 
in the charms of ripe seventeen, in whose blue eyes and dimpled 
cheeks m<»re of the frither than the mother, was visible ; — and a 
ward of Mr. Osborne's, just of age, by name Harriet Lester, 
whose beauty, though of a less luxuriant cast than Ellen's, was 
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yet even more remarkable for its strict accordance with the pur- 
est models of cLissic Greece. They were all anxious to shew 
the utmost attention to the young traveller, whose gracefiil figure, 
intelligent countenance, and generally prepossessing appearance, 
at once claimed a share of interest in the heart of each. Ex- 
hausted, however, by his journey, he had hardly had leisure to 
scan the pretty faces which garnished his uncle's tea-table, and 
to compare his beautiful cousin with the httle rose-cheeked girl, 
whom he remembered to have accompanied, some seven or eight 
years since, to view the sights of the great metropolis, ere tea 
over, <<aunt'' proposed that he should retire, alleging that he must 
need rest after the fatigues of travelling, and that it would the bet- 
ter fit him for the pleasures and pursuits of the succeeding day. 
Aunts are peremptory in such cases : so, after a remonstrance or 
two, on the part of the worthy squire, our hero was dismissed to 
his chamber, having first been well fortified against cold by a glass 
of prime cogniac ; where, after sundry visions of fat uncles, kind 
aunts, and pretty cousins, had floated for a time before the eye 
of his fancy, he soon lost all consciousness in a most comfortable 
and unromantic snore. 

We pass over the intermediate hours — they were spent, so 
fiir at least as Selwyn was concerned, in the profoundest devotion 
to Morpheus — ^and find the party again met around the break- 
fast table on the following morning. Mr. Osborne was brim-ftiU 
of anecdote and fun, to giving vent to which every moment was 
devoted that he could spare from the discussion of a huge plate- 
ful of muffins, to which he was evidently doing ample justice. 
The girls, however, shared the chief part of Selwyn's attention. 
One minute, as he gazed upon the blue laughing-eyes of Ellen, 
he was tempted to think her the prettier — the next, and the fine 
forehead and tnliy classic features of Miss Lester won more of 
his admiration. He really could not tell which he preferred ; he 
would hear them talk, and then determine. He did hear them 
talk, and, so £ur as- quantity went, his cousin had decidedly the 
advantage. She told how, before she had entered on her teens^ 
Charles had beaued her about London, explained to her the an- 
tiquities of the tower, and rowed her down the mighty Thames : 
and then declared how willing she should be, in return, to be his 
guide to the << Maniac's Cave," the << Grotto," and all the beauties 
and rarities, both natural and artificial, to be met with in Hat- 
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field Park or its vieinity. Harriet Lester, on the other hand, 
talked but little; yet that little served to convince Selwyn that 
she was gifted with a fine understanding, which she had imjMroved, 
in no ordinary degree, by reading, and was withal, in some mea- 
sure, tinged with that spirit of romance which throws an interest 
around all it invests. 

The prqx>sal of Ellen issued in an arrangement that the 
young people should spend the morning in viewing some of those 
curiosities to which she had alluded. Accordingly, iMrealdbst 
being over and the ladies equipped, they sallied out. 

It was a clear, sunshiny morning, one of June's brightest. 
Leaves of every hue were stirring in the breeze, from the deep 
green to the pale yellow ; the gnarled oaks were disposed in grace- 
fill alternation with the broad-leafed chesnut and the quivering 
aspen ; while the few saiting clouds, which served as a toil to the 
splendour of the sky, were shadowed in beautiful succession on 
the smooth grass beneath. They were soon without the confines 
of the park, and entered on the more open country. It was a 
land on which nature had been lavish of her dioicest gifts. 
Hill and dale were interspersed in all the wild luxuriance of rund 
beauty ;-^— and the gentle green of spring, already deepening into 
the richer hues of summer, was perhaps even more remarkable in 
the uncultivated woodland than in the park, where the busy hand 
of man had been. Their walk was bounded by what was em- 
phatically called « The Maniac's Cave." It had little in its ap- 
pearance to distinguish it firom similar works, in the formation €i 
which it were hard to say whether nature or art may have had 
the chief share, except its deep seclusion. The thiidy-scattered 
tufts of rank grass which grew about it indicated the poverty of 
the soil, and the altogether naked and heathy appearance of the 
spot contrasted strangely with the fertility and beauty of the 
scenery through which their route had hitherto lain. 

<^A wild spot!" said Selwyn, after a pause, <^but whence its 
ill-omened name?" 

<* 'Tis a short and sad story," replied his cousin, "but Har- 
riet can tell it better than I. So if you please we will turn our 
st^ homeward, and listen to her narrative." 

It appeared, that at the beginning of the preceding century, 
in the neighbouring village of E had dwelt a fair peasant 

girl, who, in early life, had been left an orphan. The artless 
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Alice was beloved by all who knew her. Cheerful as the live- 
long day, she knew no want but such as the labour of her own 
hands could supply. Did the &thers urge their sons to make a 
wise and happy dioice ? they pointed them to Alice. Did the mo- 
thers seek to instil notions of virtue into the minds of their 
daughters? they chose Alice for their model. Had the young 
men performed any meritorious action? they felt themselves su£Bi- 
dently rewarded by the approving smile of Alice. And the lit- 
tle chubby urchin, who, for his diligence at sdiool, had received 
an apple or a gingerbread, stopped to shew Alice his prize and 
declare how good he had been. In a word, she was, and justly 
so, the pride of the village* Yet hke the calm, which to the 
weather-worn mariner is the sure precursor of a black sky and a 
stormy sea, so was the quietude which reigned in her guileless 
bosom soon to be broken by the turmoil of those fierce pa8si<Mis 
which sleep within every l»:east, waiting but the breath of cir- 
cumstance to wake them into rage. Mr. Ellis, the proprietor of 
more than half the village, was handsome and accomfdished. 
Too ready an ear did she turn to his smooth-tongued flatteries 
and solemn vows. She was betrayed. He continued to amuse 
her by fair promises and honey-mouthed excuses till it was too 
late* She became a mother without having ever been a wife. 
We gladly draw a veil over the heart-rending sequel. Her babe 
perished. For months she watched and wandered on the emi- 
nence above that cave, or occasionally sought a shelter within it; 
and, when sin, and shame, and sorrow, had aU stamped thor 
burning brands upon her blighted form, mercy interfered, and 
called her to her home. 

Such, in brief, was the sorrowful history into the relation of 
which Miss Lester poured all that deep pathos of feeling and exr 
pression which, it was already sufficiently evident to Selwyn, was 
so natural to her. And, while the tear of pity trembled on his 
eyelash at the tale of woe, the glow upon his cheek bespoke his 
admiration of the emotion evinced by the fair narrator. 

^< Pshaw!" said he to himself as he retired that night, 
<< a visionary enthusiast at best. Yet, after all, a remove higher 
than the flounce-decked belles of a London ball-room. How- 
ever, I shall never fall in love with her, that 's certain. But, 
should the worst come to the worst, be firm, my heart, be firm ! " 

And his heart was firm so long as it could be, and then — it 
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yielded. I know not, but I think I must have had this stage of 
my narrative in view when I penned the sentence with which it 
opens. The citadel of his affections had been beseiged by half 
the beau'less beauties of the metropolis, and as many daughter- 
ridden dowagers and maiden aunts had {Hronounced it impregna- 
ble : yet, whether we are to attribute it to ^ the winding lane, 
with its tangled hedgerows," or to <^the fUendly skreen q£ grove 
and coppice," or to <<the bafany quiet of a summer's eve,'' certain 
it is, that those affections were &st becoming enthralled in the 
silken bonds of Harriet Lester. All this fell out the more 
naturally, as Captain Colls, a young bachelor of Mr. Osborne's 
acquaintance^ had arrived at the hall, and made a polite and 
agreeable chaperon to Ellen. 

Well, not to detain ye longer, kind readers, than is needful, 
our hero made hia bow in form— listened to sundry scruplea— «• 
overcame them all-^and was accepted. 

Charles Sdwyn was no hatf-^hearted lover: so hia next step 
was to write immediately to ^^papa." I shall have no difficulty 
there, thought he, for the old gentleman was always uiging me 
to be on the look out for a suitable match. But he was mis- 
taken: the answer was a resolute and unqualified <<No.'' — <<He 
would not throw away his son on a portionless girl, not he. 
Some whim of the moment, he 'd be bound. If he 'd happened 
to have chosen his cousin Ellen it would have been different ; 
there would have been some sense in that ; but to think of mar- 
rying a wife without a ." Here, wanning probably with 

the subject as he went on, the writing of the worthy citizen 
suddenly dashed off into an impetuous and indignant scrawl, 
which defied the most assiduous efforts of our young fiiend to 
decipher. Towards the close, however, it gradually began to 
assume a more sober demeanour. Iirst appeared the strokes, 
then the pothooks, and at length the letters were once more 
ranged in decent rows, such as best befitted a quiet and orderly 
running hand. From these concluding and more legible fi'ag- 
ments he gathered that, unless he returned to London immedi* 
ately, he should be cut 6ff with a shilling, that he should. 

A dap of thunder cduld not have startled Selwyn more, and 
it certainly would have surprised him less than did the sudden 
appearance of this unlooked-for obstacle to the attainment of his 
wishes. What was to be done ? He told Harriet all ; offered 
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to lead her to the altar directly, and support her by unremitting 
application to the duties of his profession. But she refused to 
become his, if he must pay the price of a father's displeasure. 
No altemative, therefore, was now left him but that of returning 
to town, and seeking to soften his fathei^s stem resolution. So, 
having taken an affectionate leave of his hospitable relatives at 
Hatfield Park, and bid Harriet remember that <<the course oS 
true love never does run smooth," he set out on his journey, fol- 
lowed by the good wishes and <^God speeds" of all. 

He found the old gentleman inflexible. <<It was a curious 
thing," he would say, <<that, with his prospects, nothing would 
do but he must go flaunting about after a silly country wench, 
with no connexions and no money. What, if brother Osborne 
was her guardian ? that would not bring grist to the mill ; and 
brother Osborne would not leave his money away from his own 
child, that was clear. There was Miss Brown, the rich mercer^s 
daughter, carried off the other day by a wild colt of a fellow 
with not half his expectations ; and had he but been wise enough 
to have fimcied her 'twould have been as good as a mint of money 
to him. What was done, however^ could not be undone. But 
there were the Smiths, and the Snookses, and the Saunderses, 
left to choose from. Why would not they do ? For his part, 
he had no notion of giving way to every crazy scheme of a crack- 
brained boy, not he." 

Such was all Selwyn could elicit from him whenever he ventured 
to introduce the subject nearest his heart. 

There are not wanting those who would designate love as a 
vain and visionary chimera. Poor Selwyn felt a disappointment 
in it to be a bitter reality. He became pensive and reserved — 
studious to shun society — and Love, once more palled by satiety 
of scent, deserted his station among the roses, and sought shelter 
for a season amid the law books. Ovidius Naso nestled under 
the wing of a ponderous Blackstone and Waller took his station 
beside Cook's institutes, an event almost unparalled in the annals 
of law. Such a state of affidrs could not last long ; and our hero 
was at length driven, as a last resource, to the resolution of writ- 
ing to Miss Lester, urging her to accept his hand immediately, 
come what come might. This intention he had carried into 
effect, so far at least as inditing the letter, when the rumour 
reached him that his father, who had for some years been a 
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widower, had himself been struck by the <^ tender pain," and 
once more paying his fervent devoirs at the shrine of beauty (?)« 
It was even so, if report, which soon came floating in from all 
quarters, were deserving of credit* The powerful temptation, 
which It seemed probable in the end would cause the good man 
to swerve from the path of << single blessedness,'' resided in the 
attractive charms of Mrs. Letitia Snooks— >a hale and buxom 
widow — << somewhat beyond the middle age." She was the 
relict of Timothy Snooks, Esq., who had gained a goodly for* 
tune to himself by tallow-chandling ; but unluckily, just as he 
was making up his mind to retire and enjoy it, caught a fever and 
died, << leaving a discomolaU widow and no children to lament 
his loss." << Poor, dear Mr. Snooks," Mrs. Letitia would say, 
*<1 always thought that ungenteel trade would be his death." 
The object of the citizen's choice was also, in no slight degree^ 
eminent for her skill in pastry and preserves : she was, moreover, 
a good nurse of the gout and rheumatism ; but what out-topped 
all her other perfections in the eyes of her admirer was, that she 
was worth, at the lowest estimate, fifty thousand pounds I 
This was a decisive blow ; the smitten lover could never get over 
it, and he made a tender of his hand and heart to Mrs. Letitia 
Snooks. 

Now, thought Selwyn, as intelligence of this last step reached 
him, is the time to try and soften his heart. 

He made the attempt : — appealed to the old gentleman^s own 
captivated aflTections — brought all the artillery of Mrs. Snooks' 
charms to bear on the assailable point — and, in short, was suc- 
cesdRil. 

<< Dang it," said the citizen, as, next week, his son introduced 
Miss Lester to him, <« Charley's no bad taste, though; for the 
girl 's deuced pretty ; almost as handsome as Mrs. Snooks. 



Years have fled since the merry Christmas morning in 1819-20, 
when the old sexton swept away the snow from the porch of 
Hatfield church, to admit a bridal party from the Park. On 
the same day, Mr Selwyn was bound to Mrs. Snooks, in the 
indissoluble tie of wedlock — ^the pretty Ellen found a husband 
worthy of her in the person of Captain Colls — and Charles was 
blest with the hand of Harriet Lester: nor could their worthy 

N 
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host repress his loud and hearty congratulations even tiU the 
time when they should be without the walls of the sacred edifice. 

Ellen and her partner are happy : Mrs Letitia does all she can 
to alleviate the pangs of her husband's turbulent gout : and the 
following extract from a letter, written last year by Charles Sel- 
wyn to a friend, will serve to evince the resignation with which 
be bears the yoke of matrimony. 

^^When we touched each other's hands and were happy: 
when we read poetry together, and, as we lifted up our eyes 
firom the page, those eyes met, and our hearts beat violently, and 
we almost wondered why : when, at length we spoke of love, said 
Harriet and Charles, described our pangs when apart, and our 
feelings when together, sat with our hands locked each in each : 
and when at last, growing bolder, in the still loneliness of a sum* 
mer-twilight, we exchanged our first kiss — O ! it was a rich and 
entrancing hour of dreamy joy. Some fifleen suns have rolled 
over our heads since the consummation of the wish we then in- 
dulged, and we are lovers stilL Our a£Pection is yet as &esh and 
unchanged as in the days of the hyblaed honey*moon. Time 
has served only to cement the bonds of union. And my attach- 
ment to the mother of my five children may well bear compari- 
son with that love with which I first loved Harriet Lester, My 
Uncle Osborne's Ward." 

W. W. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

About seventy years afiter the period assigned to the building 
of the Castle, supposing Canute to have been the builder, our 
venerable and beautiful Cathedral was begun. Like many of our 
noblest structures, it owes its origin to mistaken piety; or more 
properly speaking, superstition. 

Herbert Losinga came to England in the train of William 
Rufiis ; and having purchased this bishopric for nineteen hun- 
dred pounds, and the abbacy of Winchester for one thousand, he 
was cited before the pope for simony. His holiness, instead of 
divesting him of his simonical possessions, sentenced him to build 
churches, and monasteries as a penance. In the year 1096, 
A.D. and in the tenth of the reign of William Rufus, Herbert 
commenced his work of expiation, by laying the first stone of 
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Norwich Cathedral ; and in the comae of five years it was stiffi* 
ciently advanced to accommodate sixty monks in the monasteiy 
on the north side. The time occupied in building the whole ia 
not mentioned, but probably it was finished long before hia deaths 
which did not happen till 1119. 

The original church consisted of the choir, tower, and two 
transepts, with the north and south aisles of the choir beyond the 
transepts. It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

Bishop Eborard, his successor, built the nave and its two 
aisles. In 1171 it sufiered by fire, but was repaired by the 
fourth bbhop^ John of Oxford, in 1197. The chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, or St. Mary the great, was built by Walter de 
Suffield the tenth bishop. The whole church, tower, and adjacent 
buildings were afterwards de&ced by fire in an insurrection of the 
citizens against the monks. It was however fiilly repaired in 
1218 by the contributions of the king, queen, bishop andnobility, 
together with a fine of 300 marks imposed upon the dticens. 

The old tower being much weakened by the fire, a new one 
was erected by bishop Half de Walpole, and finished at his sole 
expense.^ He also built that part of the cloister on the south 
side of the church, and the old chapel house, which he finished; 
and as much of the doister as extends firom the grand entrance 
called the prioi^s entrance, with all its curious work to the pass- 
age leading to the chapter house, on Lifers Green. 

Richard de Uppeham,* employed by the bishop to direct the 
work, added three more of the arches on the same si^e of the 
cloister. The remaining five arches on the east side, and the 
south side, were built by bishop Salmon and his friends; the 
north side by Henry de Well ; the west side, the carved entrance, 
the refectory, the lavatories, and the door into the strangers hall 
were built by JeflSrey Simonds, rector of St. Mary's in the 
Marsh, at the expense of one hundred pounds; and the part 
ranging with the strangers' entrance, together with that entrance 
by bishop Wakeryng. 

In 1382 Walter de Berney, a citizen, gave a hundred pounds 
towards the iron work, and glazing of the cloister windows; 
which work was perfected by the families of Morley, Skeltons, 
Scales, Erpingham, Gournay, Mowbray, Thorp, Savage, &c. 
It was completed in the year 1430, the 133rd year after its com- 
mencement. 

^ Perhaps only the old one repaired and iitrengthened. 
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In 1361 the steeple was blown down, and the choir consider- 
ably damaged. Bishop Percy gave 400 pounds towards its repair, 
and obtained ninepence in the pound of the clergy. From these 
funds the present tower and spire, were erected. The spire is 
the highest in England, except Salisbury being B09 feet high 
from the pavement of the choir. 

In 1463 the church was considerably damaged by lightning; 
but soon after repaired by Bishop Lyhart — who also raised the 
stone roof over the nave, new paved the church, and erected a 
tomb over the grave of the founder. 

In 1509 Bishop Nix repaired the transepts, which had been 
damaged by the fire, and covered them with a stone roof Hke the 
body of the church. At the dissolution, the crucifixes, images, 
and pictures were ordered to be removed ; and the niches were 
filled up, and whitened over. 

In 1601 the spire was struck by lightning, but the damage 
was soon repaired. The whole building was also much de&ced 
and spoiled in the civil wars ; but at the restoration, it was refit- 
ted in its former manner. 

These appear to be the different ages of the several parts of 
this venerable pile. In a future paper it will be attempted to en- 
ter more into the details of the architecture, embellishments and 
monuments. Originality, it is hoped, will not be expected in an 
essay of this nature: all we can aim at, is to give a condensed 
view of what others have recorded. The substance of tlie infor- 
mation here communicated, will be found in ^< Parkin's History 
of Norwich" — pubUshed, 1783. 

CIVIS. 



CONTENTMENT. 

In vain the coffer overflows ; the world has idly spread 
Profusion's varied gifts upon her son's too favoured head; 
In vain has pleasure crowned with bliss her transitory bowl. 
The madd'ning draught too oft imparts a surfeit to the soul. 

It is not wealth can soothe the heart, unless that charm be there 
Which lends a lustre even to the darkness of despair. 
Which even in affliction's night shines forth with gladdening ray. 
And bids the black and shadowy mists unwreath themselves to-day. 
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It is not pleasure's flowery path alone that can bestow 
A respite from our earthly cares, forgetfulness of woe; 
Nor all the rich and stored world life's pilgrimage can cheer, 
Unless Contentment lends her staff of solace to us here. 

OMICRON. 



NORWICH MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

On the 3rd and 17th ult. the Rev. R. F. Elwin &voured this 
institution with two successive lectures, being the commencement 
of a course on Mechanics. His first lecture embraced the << na- 
ture and properties of tnatter" which he illustrated in the most 
intelligible manner. He defined matter to be a substance, the 
object of our senses, always comprising the seven following pro- 
perties, (namely) extension, figure, solidity, mobility, divisibility, 
gravity, and inactivity. He then proceeded to enlarge upon 
these properties, showing that extension (or size) consists of three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness, or bulk — that^^re 
(or shape) forms the boundary of extension — that the property of 
solidity^ by which any portion of matter excludes another &om 
the same space, is equally applicable to air and other fluids, as to 
what are commonly called soUds — and that mobility^ or the 
power of being moved, applies to objects of any size whatever. 
He next illustrated the infinite divisibility of matter, by the 
subdivision of gross masses into impalpable powders, their solution 
in liquids and gases, the wonderful discoveries of the micro- 
scope, and Dr. Wood's ingenious demonstration — also the pro- 
perty of gravity^ whereby each particle of matter is attracted to 
its fellow, which attraction diminishes in proportion to their rela- 
tive distance^ yet extends to all parts of the universe, and is 
especially vLsible in our solar system; thus, the satne principle 
which causes the cohesion of particles in actual contact with each 
other, causes also the attraction of bodies near the earth's sur- 
fiice to its centre, and the revolution of the planetary orbs round 
their centre, the force of gravity being in the latter case balanced 
by the centrifugal force generated by the rotatory motion of the 
sun. Lastly, the lecturer laid particular stress on the property 
of inactivity^ or vis inertias, whereby all matter resists any change 
from a state of rest to that of motion, and vice versa; and ex- 
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posed the fallacy of the very common expression, that the force by 
which a body is put in motion is spent^ when in truth it is only 
overcome by antagonist forces, as that of gravity, friction, and the 
resistance of the air. 

In his second lecture, Mr. Elwin shortly recapitulated the 
foregoing definitions and illustrations ; after which he proceeded 
to treat upon the "laws of motion" Motion, i. e. the act of a body 
changing its place, he described to be either absolute or relative ; 
also to be either uniform, accelerated, or retarded. Velocity is 
the degree of swiftness or slowness, measured by the space through 
which a body uniformly moves in a given time, as one second, 
which is the ordinary measure of velocities. Momentum is the 
quantity of motion, and is measured by the quantity of matter 
combined with its velocity. Force is whatever changes, or tends 
to change, the state of rest into a state of motion, or to acceler- 
ate, retard, or change the direction of such motion ; and is ge<^ 
nerated by impact (or a blow,) by gravity, or by pressure, which 
latter may be impulsive or constant, uniform or variable. Gravity 
always acts with equal force in the same latitudes, but is consider- 
ably less near the equator than in the polar regions, in conse- 
quence of the centrifugal force generated by the earth's motion 
on its axis ; thus the force of gravity and the form of the earth 
have been accurately determined by the degrees of velocity at 
which the pendulum oscillates at diflPerent latitudes of the earth. 
The lecturer then proceeded to illustrate the first law of motion, 
(viz.) that "if a body be at rest, it will continue at rest, or if in 
motion will continue to move uniformly in the same direction, if 
not acted upon by an external force;" 1st, by a ball or other 
body projected in the air, which will always fly farthest when pro- 
jected at an angle of 45 degrees (i. e. half way between the 
parallel and perpendicular to the horizon,) and is then only 
brought to the ground by the force of gravity and the resistance 
of the air, which cause it to describe a uniform curve; 2ndly, 
by a ball bowled along a rough pavement, which is impeded in, 
or diverted from its course by numerous obstacles ; along a bowl- 
ing green, where considerable friction must be encountered, or 
along a smooth surface of ice, where little more than the resist- 
ance of the air opposes its progress ; Srdly, by a wheel with fric- 
tion rollers, which when set in motion under the receiver of an air- 
pump, will so continue for a very long period of time. At this 
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point Mr. E3win conchtded his present lecture, promising to con- 
tinue the course on the next lecture evening, for which the 
audience expressed their respectful thanks. 

On the 24th ult. Mr. Robert Miller, Jun. delivered a most 
interesting lecture on Electricity^ to a very numerous audience^ 
which however had the unfortunate effect of so damping his valu* 
able apparatus, as to cause the partial failure of many of his most 
beautiful experiments. 

On Thursday, the 5th ult. a debate was held on the following 
subject — <^Are there any reasons for believing in spectral appear* 
ances ? " Mr. Innes, Junr. opener — He stated it as his opinion, 
that although the majority of the current tales of ghost and 
goblins, are but the offipring of ima^nation or may be attribu- 
ted to other natural causes, still we are warranted in believing 
that on certain occasions the spirits of the dead may be seen to 
<< walk the earth by night,'' to hold converse with mankind — In 
this view he was supported by Messrs. Wiseman, and Barker, 
and opposed by Miss Jarvis, Messrs Newbegin, Wilson, Gaze, 
J. Kitton, Moonghee, and J. and F. Pigg. 

On the 12th the question under consideration was-^<^ Who is 
the best man the world has ever produced, excluding those charac- 
ters developed in sacred history?" Mr. Harrison, the opener, 
daimed that distinguished appellation for John Howard, the phi- 
lanthropist. 

The following names were also mentioned as entitled to. rank 
first in our estimation. Watt, the steam engine improver, Al&ed 
the Great, John Elliott, the North American Evangelist, and 
Wm. Penn; but the palm of victory laid between Howard 
and the Saxon hero. 

On the 19th Mr. J. C. Burrage introduced the following 
question ^^ What is a gentleman ? '' In his essay he maintained 
that wealth and rank were not essential to constitute that cha- 
racter, but that any individual in whom were united ease and 
elegance of manners, and a virtuous heart might with propriety be 
termed a " gentleman." In this he was opposed by some of the 
speakers, who aflSrmed that virtue and mordity were not necessary 
to form the gentleman, but that it was a conventional term signi- 
fying, according to its general acceptation, a man of property and 
refined manners. 

We had prepared a more lengthened notice of these debates, 
but our limits have compelled us to abridge it. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 

Norwich, January, 1835. 



Time of observation between 9 and IC 


► A.M. — Thermometer in 


the shade, hanging on a north wall 


. — Rain gauge not more 


than three feet from the ground. 




T. 1 


BAUOM. 


THCKMOM. 


KAIN. 


WIND. 


KKMAKKS. 


29-99 


44 


-100 


N 


Clouds and showers 


F. 2 


30-69 


39 




NW 


Partially cloudy, & wind 


S. 3 


30-70 


34 




N 


Bright and cloudless 


0. 4 


30-58 


34 




N 


Mist and fog 


M. 6 


30-56 


32 




N 


Bright and cloudless 


T. 6 


30-66 


29 




NE 


ditto 


W. 7 


30-30 


28 




SE 


Clear frosty air 


T. 8 


30-12 


25 




E 


Thick fog in the morning 


F. 9 


29-70 


3i 




W 


Clouded 


S. 10 


29-59 


37 




w 


Bright and cloudless 


O. 11 


29-69 


39 


•300 


w 


Rain 


M. 12 


29-90 


39 


-800 


E 


aoudy 


T. 13 


29-50 


39 




W 


ditto 


W.U 


29-60 


39 




W 


ditto 


T. 16 


29-60 


46 




w 


Bright and cloudless 


F. 16 


28-89 


46 


-300 


s 


ditto 


S. 17 


29-50 


30 




w 


Rain 


0. 18 


29-80 


23 




NE 


Snow 


M. 19 


29-80 


32 




N 


Clear and frosty 


T. 20 


30-23 


27 




N 


Snow and hail 


W.21 


30-20 


27 




N 


Snow about 2 in. deep 


T. 22 


30-20 


34 




NW 


ditto 


F. 23 


30-20 


38 




W 


Cloudy, thaw 


S. 24 


30-00 


46 




w 


Bright and cloudless 


0.26 


30-06 


46 




w 


ditto 


M.26 


30-20 


49 




w 


ditto 


T. 27 


30-30 


36 




w 


ditto 


W.28 


30-30 


38 




w 


Cloudy 


T. 29 


30-10 


41 




w 


ditto 


F. 80 


30-04 


44 




w 


Thick haze 


S. 31 


29-96 


39 




s 


Cloudy 


Rain ••• . • 


1-600 
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NORWICH MAGAZINE. 

Number IV.] APRIL 1, 1835. [Volume I. 

COMFORT 

It is said that the French have not^ in the whole range of their 
language, an equivalent to the English word comjbrt. Whe- 
ther or not this arises from the absence of the reality, I will not 
venture to determine. Perhaps our volatile and light-hearted 
neighbours adapting themselves with a happy facility to times and 
circumstances, never know what it is to be Ufwom/brtablCi and 
therefore have not invented a term significant of a state of feeling 
as common to them as their existence. 

Be this as it may, John Bull must have his contforts. 
Wheresoever he may be, he will assemble round him, at least for 
a season, all the agreeables, and banish from his presence, from 
his hearing, and his sight, every thing calculated to interfere with 
his quiet. ^^ I am monarch of all 1 survey," is his favourite sen- 
timent ; and if his kingship be interrupted, he considers it his 
undoubted and constitutional privilege to grumble; for in the 
absence of all other comforts, John feels it a comfort to grumble. 
All alike, high and low, rich and poor, claim peculiar comforts ; 
and however diversified and anomalous the various enjoyments 
they severally thus denominate, the word is so comprehensive and 
convenient, that it suits every imaginable case ; and, in its mul- 
tifarious applications, misapprehension is rarely the consequence 
of its use. 

Nothing exceeds (thinks John) the temporary comfort of a 
well regulated country inn. The very sign of the Blue Boar, 
the Red Lion, or the Black Swan, is to the weary traveller, a com- 
fortable sight ; and rosinante as sagacious as his master, in mat. 
ters of this kind, pricks up his ears, and quickens his pace, 
when through the dim mist of a wintry day, he discovers in the 

o 
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distance a well known manger standing at the foot of a pole, 
which supports the pendent fac-simile of some mis-shapen beast of 
the forest, or bird of the air, or else a weather-beaten portrait of 
the Marquis of Granby, or of the hero of the Nile. 

Our traveller has alighted, and as all good travellers ought, 
has seen rosinante well taken care of; as well indeed, as a stable, 
neither wind nor water-tight, will allow — pronouncing it most 
emphatically " a wretched place for the poor dumb beast." He 
has passed through the kitchen, occupied by a motley group of rus- 
tic wassailers enjoying the comfort of a Christmas block, pipes and 
porter, and has settled himself in the undisputed possession of an 
elbow chair of the age of Queen Elizabeth, before a good fire, 
in a snug back parlour. 

For a brief reign he " is now monarch of all he surveys." 
Like the inmate of an enchanted castle, he has only to touch 
the talismanic ring suspended beside his chair, and a plump 
cherry-cheek damsel, with quilled cap and snow-white apron, 
appears to know his commands, and run on his errands. The 
choicest viands of the larder are cheerfully spread before him — 
"2/C5, sir — immediately^ sir'* — answers every request; and ere 
he can half express a want, the whole household is in a bustle to 
satisfy it. What comfort equal to that of an inn 1 So said our 
hero, as he composed himself for the enjoyment of a quiet cigar, 
after having done due justice to mine host's ham and chicken. 
But sublunary bliss is short. He must depart. The tintinna- 
bulary summons is repeated, and in walks Mr. Boniface himself, 
the master conjuror, and with his long biU dissolves the chann. 
It is no longer, in Mr. Bull's opinion, an enchanted castle, bui 
a confoundedly expensive place. Rosinante is saddled^ and in- 
dulging in the solitary comfort of grumbling, John rides away, 
without even saying " good bye." 

"Home ! sweet home !" he ejaculates, generously forgetting the 
extravagant charges of mine host, in the pleasing anticipation of 
his own fireside. And who will not acknowledge that real com'^ 
fort dwells at an Englishman's fireside ! I am no traveller; but 
I am told the French have no Englishman's preside. Pardon 
the bull, gentle reader; upon my honour, I am not Irish, and yet 
I am not able to substitute a better word. Fri'thee then, be 
content with this Irish reason for the absence of comfi^H from 
the French vocabulary. 
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Who htti not seeOf felt, and eDJoyed the happiness of a family 
circle round a well famished tea table, with bubbling urn, 
smoking toast, smiling faces, harmless jests, and a dieerfiil 
hostess ? Without-^the pelting of the pitiless storm ; within—— 
the serenity of peace and plenty ; for nothing enhances more the 
value of the blessing than the contrast which the war of elements 
abroad presents : and who, that has witnessed such a scene as the 
above, is ignorant of the meaning of the word comfort f Well, 
Mr. Bull has arrived at just such a home — just such a scene. 
•Some two or three flaxen-headed urchins luive welcomed his 
return, and had a kbs of papa, and are orderly seated by mamma's 
direction, round the table. Even puss claims a share in the 
serenity of this moment, and elevated upon the footstool, indulges 
with half shut eyes the luxury of a waking dream. The father's 
eyes wander with delight round the living circle ; and he cannot 
help whispering to himself, << here is a vast deal more comfort 
than at the inn." It looks, too, more durable; but comfort is 
perpetually liable to accidents : a brimful saucer in Emily's little 
hfuid loses its equilibrium, deluges the table^ spoils the new 
frock, and sets mamma scolding. ^^Alas, alas," cries papa, who 
had just commenced reading the newspaper, << there is no comfort 
where there are children." 

Well, then, we will seek a seclusion where infant sorrow never 
raised its baby cry — whence peace never fled £rom childhood's 
troubles. What a sweet retirement it is ! what a neatly papered 
and well curtained abode ! Surely here no child will be permitted 
to spill her tea, and banish comfort from the scene. It would 
aeem, too, that the fair like comfort, as well as Mr. Bull. Four 
staid and matronly dames have seated themselves in council — we 
are inclined to suspect they are all the incumbents of singly 
blessedness — they ar^ met for the comfort of a little friendly 
chat — births, deaths, and marriages, the topics. Broken vows 
and broken hearts, lowly whispered tales of mystery, and cur- 
rently reported facts, are kindly and innocently discussed ; not a 
discordant opinion ruffles the debate, while the Chinese infusion 
<< waits on each." But see, the scene has shifted ! the spotted 
pack (not of harriers, gentle reader) has displaced the tea service, 
and whist, with all its homurSi has assumed the sovereignty. If 
the English language furnished a superlative to comfort, this 
would be the aj^ropriate moment for its application. Such a 
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placid self-satisfied quietude of pleasure restd on every face — 
such a certainty is felt by all of their interest in the favours of 
the blind goddess ! After a few deals, however, comfort becomes 
fidgety and discontented with her company— one lady ventures to 
complain of her partner's play — " she plays horridly J* Ma- 
dam Fortune, too, is accused of peeping from under her bandage 
and not distributing her favours impartially. In short, Miss 
Evelina Crust will play no longer with such provoking ill luck ; 
especially as or^e of the ladies has thrice revoked! Her chair is 
ordered^ and Miss takes her leave in a pet. The servant, who 
saw her into the chair, confidently affirmed that no such thing as 
comfort accompanied her, and the ladies remaining are painfiilly 
convinced that she has not left it with them. So that notwith- 
standing every accommodation, comfort has taken flight again. 

What, then, is this evanescent quality comfort, which a 
breath may destroy, an infant drown in a cup of tea ? What is 
this ^Mgnis fatuus" of life — the EngUshman's idol, the French- 
roan's nonentity which is so perpetually eluding our grasp, and 
the pursuit of which we cannot relinquish ? It is an absence 
from pain and disquietude of every kind, mental and bodily — a 
pleasurable sensation derived firom hope and agreeable prospects 
— a quiet resting upon our oars in the sea of life — a peace- 
able enjoyment of a calm without the apprehension of a storm. 
These are its constituents, whether found in England or in Ind 
— ^wherever these are concentrated the reality exists; even in 
France, without a word to characteriEe it. Fortunately too for 
human happiness they do unite and blend in a thousand different 
shades, and in every varied state. The peasant enjoys the com- 
fort of his homely cot, the peer of his splendid hall and gilded 
coach. The casual interruptions to which the accidents of life 
expose it are transitory ; but of such vital importance does every 
human heart esteem it, that misery the most extreme can alone 
permanently extinguish it. We will therefore venture to hope 
that, by this time, little Emily is pardoned ; that Miss Evelina, 
repenting of her folly, has forgotten her ill luck ; and that the 
respectable Mr. Bull is again enjoying the luxuiy and com- 
fort of his English fireside. And if we have not already wea^ 
ried the patience, and infiinged upon the comfort of the reader, 
we would just add, that this vdued guest seldom disappears, 
unbidden, and that by the exercise of a little patience and for*« 
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bearance, her company and fiivour may usually be secured. In- 
deed it is more frequently from such petty accidents and caprices 
as the above, that comfort suffers interruption ; and if we atten- 
tively notice the chequered scenery of life, it will be obvious 
that the greater sorrows and calamities of human nature make 
less havoc with our happiness, peace, and serenity, than those 
little and apparentty insignificant annoyances, which frequently, 
if not always, result from a captious temper, or an ill-regulated 
mind. 

Z. 



THE YEAR. 
April. 



Come, gentle reader, into the fields again, " for lo ! the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers cover the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds b come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land," the trees are leafing and the shrubs are 
blossoming; then come, reader, and if what we have already 
written has tempted you forth, you will answer our << call to the 
fields'^ joyously; albeit the summons is not the blast of the bugle 
or the halloo of the hunter. Our joys of the field differ widely 
from the animal gratification of the chase ; they are the enjoy- 
ment of the soul, an enjoyment to which no pleasure of sense can 
be compared. 

The most beautiful season of the year has arrived ; every one 
that goes abroad, must be a naturalist ; all is harmony and joy, 
and beauty reigns supreme. The vernal occurrences are become 
so numerous, that it is as difiElcult now to select the most conspicu- 
ous, as in winter to find any variety of appearance. 

It is during this month that the migration of birds is brought 
expressly under our notice, by the arrival of those which rear 
their broods in this country, and retire to the south in winter. 
We mentioned the chiff-chaff and the stone curlew, in March ; 
during the whole of this month these <* guests of summer" come 
in immense numbers ; every day brings some fresh visitants, they 
ire arriving all day ; night does not stop them, they are in motion 
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in the hours of darkness, and we find fresh vbitants to hail us at 
the return of every dawn. In the very beginning of the month 
come the corncrake and the quail, and then the wryneck, who is 
followed in a few days by the cuckoo; these all betake themselves 
to the fields and copses, far from the busy haunts of man. Soon 
irfler, our gardens are filled with a numerous train of warblers ; 
the nightingale, blackcap, and willow wren, the redstart and petty- 
chaps, the two whitethroats and the tree spairow. Then comes 
the swallow tribe — the bank swallow seeks the sandpits ; the chiin* 
ney swallow and martin claim the immediate protection of man, 
and with full confidence in his generosity place their domiciles 
under his roof. With these, the wheatear whinchat and stone- 
chat arrive, and locate themselves on our barren heaths and waste 
ground ; the tree pipit, shrike, and woodwren, establish themselves 
in the fields ; and the turtle-dove is heard uttering her prolonged 
and sad cooings from the depths of our plantations. Later in 
the month, the grasshopper, the reed and the sedge warblers 
arrive and fill our marshes and meadows, and the yellow wagtail is 
seen busy on the margin of the river. At the end of thb month, 
and the beginning of the next, come the swift to our steeples and 
ruins, the night-jar to our solitudes, and the spotted flycatcher to 
share with the swallows the walls of our houses. These are the 
piincipal of our summer migrators; others there are, whose visits 
are irregular, as the hoopoe and the crossbills, and some, as the 
crane and the storks, have retired hetoxt the progress of cul- 
tivation, and become << Rarse aves in terris." 

We ought to have mentioned some hawks, which are birds of 
passage ; they are the honey buzzard, the rough-legged buzzard, 
the hobby, and the medin, but they have no stated periods of 
return. 

The periodical migrations of the feathered tribes, and their 
regular returns, have always excited the surprise and admiration 
of those who have attended to the subject, from the earliest period 
to the present time. It b noticed in the Scriptures by the prophet 
Jo'emiah, who reproaches the people of God with being more 
unreasonable than the feathered race. Among the Greeks, 
Hesiod, Aristophanes, and Aristotle mention it expressly, and it 
is indirectly noticed in Horace. Pliny and all the writers on 
natural history among the Romans speak of it ; and in modem 
times it has engaged the attratbn of every naturalist. We must 
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tliere£are say a few woids about it. We will entirely pass over 
the absurd ideas of the submernon and torpidity of these creatores 
during the hybemal period, though believed and advocated by 
Linne and White, as quite unworthy of notice, from ha:ving been 
so frequently xeftited. There can be no doubt that food is the 
principal object of these transits from dime to dime ; nor is it 
at all surprising that when an animal's food fails it at one place^ 
it should seek it at another. The barbarian hordes of Tartary 
and Siberia change their latitudes with the seasons, and retire to 
the south when winter comes, returning to the north in summ^, 
to avoid the frost in the first instance, and the heat in the latter^ 
both which spoil their pasturage. In like manner our migratory 
birds make a general moyement to the ni»th when the heat^t 
winds in the south deprive them of their insect food, and return 
again when the keen blasts of the north, cut off their supplies of su8-> 
tenance. There are other minor causes, such as the temperature ni 
the air, and quiet during the period of incubation; which conjointly 
with the first reason assigned may influence the feathered tribes in 
their migrations. There is, as we before, said, nothing astonishing in 
the simjde &ct, that certain birds and animals migrate from one 
country to another for food and warmth : what exdtes the surprise 
and astonishment is, that they should direct their flight so un« 
erringly to the j^ce which is exactly fitted to supply their 
wants. By endeavouring to account for this by instinct, or in^ 
tuitive knowledge^ nothing is gained. Ascribe it at once to the 
<< Great First Cause." Yes ! he who is occupied in regulating 
the motions of thousands of systems of worlds, is yet careful for 
these his creatures in this little isolated speck of the universe. H£ 
is their polar star, and in whatever direction they steer their flight, 
HE is to them a luminary that never sets. 

Beside our native songsters, we have now the whole band of 
foreign warblers to enliven and cheer us. Every place — garden, 
heath, field, wood, marshy and meadow — resounds all day long with 
musics and all night too. In fenny places, the bittern may be heard 
uttering his strange booming note, while he is circling << up- 
ward toward the zenith, as if carried by a whirlwind." The 
early nesting birds, rooks, robins, thrushes, &c. have full- 
fledged young ones now ; our guests in summer commence their 
nidification very soon afler they arrive ; and almost aU our resir* 
dent birds are engaged in the work of incubation. 
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About this time the mole has young ones; the nest may be 
found by tracing the runs, under shelter of a fence or tree. 
It is about four times the size of the ordinary hillocks, and 
is lined inside with moss and grass. 

Snails and slugs in this month, issuing from their winter 
retreats, commence their destructive ravages upon our cultivated 
plants, and afford a rich banquet to the thrushes and blackbirds, 
who have been actively engaged in capturing them while tor- 
pid all the previous part of the year. At the same time, the 
water molluscs rise fiom the mud in ditches and rivers, to feast 
upon the young and tender shoots of the water plants. 

Insects are daily becoming more numerous; about the rivers 
and brooks, the dragon flies appear ; ants have commenced their 
labours. The white butterflies and many others appear, and in 
the twilight, moths, and beetles, and the churring molecricket are 
abroad. 

The vegetable kingdom has just assumed its beauty. The 
gardens are adorned with hyacinths, narcissi, and tulips; the che- 
quered lily and the superb crown imperials grace the beds, the 
lilac is in flower, and the various fruit trees and bushes are in 
blossom, which promise a more substantial beauty. Our native 
Flora is equally beautiful. The plants in flower last month re- 
main, and with them we have countless others : — some new flower 
is added every day, so that all we can do is to describe the most 
conspicuous. 

In the opening of the month the wood anemone flowers in 
the plantations, and the cowslip, stichwort, dog violet, and 
ground-ivy on hedge banks; soon after the upland dells are 
tinged with the blue of the wild hyacinth, and the meadows are 
gilded with buttercups ; there are three species of these in flower 
now : of these, the one called the bulbous crowfoot is by far the 
handsomest; beside these the ladysmock, or cuckoo flower, is 
open in wet places, and wood sorrel expands its delicate and 
beautiful blossoms under hedgerows, while the germander speed- 
well and the heartsease are adorning the fields : the wood mos- 
chatel is also in flower, and many grasses and rushes open a 
rich field of enquiry to the botanist. About the middle of the 
month the blackthorn blossoms in the fences, and is followed at 
the dose by the whitethorn. 

Many trees are in nearly full leaf at the end of the month ; 
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but some are very variable in their periods of foliation. Among 
the earliest are the ebn, sycamore, horse-chesiiut, lime, beech, 
alder, and the willows ; later are the oak, ash, birch, poplars, and 
larch fir. The elder, hazel, bramble, briar, whitethorn, and 
blackthorn, are also in leaf. Some of these trees are in flower 
too — the sycamore, ash, and oak : and the horse-chesnut is adorn- 
ed with its elegant ihprsi of flowers. The fir tribe display their 
flowers, which make np for their want of the beauty of the 
other trees by their curiosity. 

The beauties of nature, << when viewed in a Christian mirror, 
frequently afford very beautiful illustrations of divine truth ;" the 
arrival of our harbingers of summer, ought to teach us some 
lesson. When we reflect on the Providence which directs their 
flight from zone to zone, till they arrive at the spot intended for 
their habitation, we cannot but think that He, who thus cares 
for his animal creation, will take especial care of us, if we have 
but faith in Him. Without his permission, not so much as a 
sparrow falls. << Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.*' 



RURICOLA. 



April Ist, 



WHAT ARE COMETS? No, IV. 

The periodic return of comets is an inference mathematically 
drawn from such observations as we have been able to make on 
the visible part of the tracks in which they move. ^ It was 
found, however, impossible to calculate the orbits of the planets 
with any degree of precision from similar data; nor was this 
object fully attained till a long series of observations upon suc- 
cessive revolutions had watched these bodies through the whole of 
their progress, and ascertained the exact period of their return to 

1 " The elements of the orbit of a coroet are six, and we shall determine them in 
the following order : 

1. The place of the node. 

2. The inclination of the orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. 

3. The perihelion distance. 

4. The place of the perihelion in the orbit of the comet 

5. The time of the comet's arrival at the perihelion. 

6. The direction of the motion round the sun."— 5tr H, Engfefield on the Orbits 
of Comets, p. 5 1 . 

P 
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each particular point. 2 If such then was the difficulty in deter- 
mining, with accuracy, the elements of those courses, which are, 
as it were, continually under our inspection, and performed with 
undeviating regularity on one invariable principle, and within the 
limits of that star-girt zone, which the finger of science has so 
skilfully graduated with the living fires of creation — if, under 
circumstances so favourable to observation, the first data that were 
obtained did not lead to conclusions that were afterwards con- 
firmed by actual results — how can we reasonably suppose that 
the transient ghmpses allowed us of the devious, irregular, and 
untracked paths of comets should afford us surer grounds for cal- 
culation, and enable us to mark out the direction of their invisible 
course through the depths of an unknown and unfathomable 
space? Why should the process, which failed in one instance, 
and that the least difficuh to resolve, be held good in the other, 
which is attended with difficulties incalculable and insurmountable? 
In determining the orbit of a planet, two of the necessary ele- 
ments are — the longitude of the aphelion, and the epoch at 
which the planet arrives there. These are points which, with 
respect to comets, never have been and never can be ascertained 
by observation. If in one instance they are indispensable to accu- 
rate calculation, surely they must be equally so in the other ; and 
the want of them must contribute to throw another shade of 
doubt over conclusions which other circumstances render so sus- 
picious. The errors of early astronomical observers may be 
attributed, perhaps, to the imperfections of the instruments at 
that time in use; and the advantages which modern science pos- 
sesses in that respect, may be considered to justify our placing 
greater confidence in later observations. This argument must be 
allowed to have some weight, as far as it applies to the motions of 
the planets ; but there is in the very nature and construction of 
comets, in the uncertainty of their appearance, the rapidity of 
their passage, and their near approach to the blaze of solar light, 
that which seems to defy inspection, and elude the keenest and 
most searching glances of human investigation. 

The most intelligent of those writers, who have lately advo- 

2 ** In astronomy scarcely one element is presented simple and unmixed with 
others. Its value, when first disengaged, must partake of the uncertainty to which 
the other elements are subject^ and can be supposed to be settled to a tolerable 
degree of correctness only after multiplied observations and many revisions,'* — fVood- 
kouse's Elementary Treatise, p. 258. 
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cated the periodic return of comets, are sensible of, and readily 
acknowledge, the powerful obstacles which are thus opposed to 
their theory. Mr. Ivory, in his preface to a paper which pro- 
poses a new method of computing the orbits of these bodies, 
admits, very candidly, that " when a comet appears for the first 
time, it is indeed hardly possible to determine its orbit with ex- 
actness. The very eccentric ellipses in which these bodies move, 
allow them to be seen only when they are near the sun ; and in 
this situation the nicest observations do not enable us to distin- 
guish the real orbit from the parabola, with which it intimately 
coincides." 3 And again, "the observations of comets are sus- 
ceptible of little accuracy, even with the best instruments and the 
greatest care, on account of the haze or coma with which these 
bodies are generally surrounded."* Sir H. Englefield also observes, 
that "the exact elements of the planets themselves are only 
deducible from distant observations. Much more must it be 
necessary to have recourse to the same method for comets, whose 
orbits are of a figure difficult to determiye with accuracy; and 
whose disc or nucleus is always so ill-defined, as to render great 
accuracy of observation impossible ; and very often is totally un- 
distinguishable from the haze or coma which surrounds it."^ Mr. 
Woodhouse, too, has distinctly stated, that "the periodic time 
cannot be determined from observations during one appearance of 
a cornet."^ If, then, the data on which these calculations are 
founded be so uncertain and obscure, the calculations themselves 
must necessarily partake of the same character, and can afford no 
solid or satisfactory basis for a theory, which, in other respects, 
so manifestly contradicts the general harmony and most beneficent 
provisions of nature. To determine the elements of such eccen- 
tric ellipses as comets are supposed to describe, seems also to 
require a much greater nicety of observation than is necessary in 
ascertaining those of orbits that approach more nearly to the cir- 
cular form. In the latter, slight irregularities may soon resolve 
themselves into an uniform and equable motion, producing only a 
greater or less degree of elongation in its general outline ; but in 
the former — especially when our observations are confined to that 
focus where the velocity is greatest, and where the main-spring 

» Phih Trans, for 1814, p. 122. 

* Phil, Trans, for 1814, p. 130. * On the Orbits of Comets y p. 125, 

8 Elementary Treatise^ p. 387. 
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of each succeeding impulse lies — it is obvious that the line of 
direction verges on the utmost limits of the influence of gravity, 
and that in such a situation the least inaccuracy in estimating any 
one point must propagate an error, that, as it advances, will depart 
more and more widely from the real truth, and finally sanction 
the most mistaken views of the operations which it professes 
to explain.^ Halley, in his Synopsis AstronomicB Cometicae^ 
acknowledges, that if the motions of comets be exactly parabolic, 
they will " acquire such a velocity, as that they may again fly 
off into the remotest parts of the universe, moving upwards with 
a perpetual tendency, so as never to return again to the sun." 
The passage just quoted from Mr. Ivory's paper admits, also, 
that ^< the nicest observations do not enable us to distinguish th^ 
real orbit (of comets) from the parabola, with which it intimately 
coincides." Mr. Woodhouse likewise gives the following testi- 
mony on this point : ^^ Comets are said to differ from planets, be- 
cause they move in orbits so eccentric. The eccentricities of 
those that have been observed are so great, that it has been 
found parabolas would nearly represent them."^ To these au- 
thorities must be added that of the most eminent natural philoso- 
pher of the present day, who, with his father's patient industry and 
fearless research, combines talents of the highest order and unri- 
valled attainments in science. Sir J. F. W. Herschel, in his recent 
admirable Treatise on Astronomyy says, " Should the orbit of a 
comet be of the hyperbolic character, when once it had passed its 
perihelion, it could never more return within the sphere of our 
observation, but must run off to visit other systems, or be lost in 
the immensity of space. A very few comets have been ascer- 
tained to move in hyperbolas, but many more in ellipses." ^ It 

7 '' The effect of every little error of observation, or want of absolute precision 
in calculation, though insensible on a short interval, must go on increasing, when 
observations made at distant times are compared with the results of the former com- 
putation." — Sir H. Englefidd on the Orbits of Comets^ p. 125. ** A small error in 
the observations will materially affect the elements of the orbit." — Woodhouse's Ele^ 
mentary Treatise, p. 387. 

^ Woodhouse* s Elementary Treatise, p. 386. 

• Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopcediaf vol, 43, p. 307. The following concise expla- 
nation, which precedes the above-quoted passage, will make it intelligible to general 
readers : — " The parabola is that conic section which is the limit between the ellipse 
on one hand, which returns into itself, and the hyperbola on the other, which runs 
out into infinity." The whole treatise will afford instruction and delight to those who 
take any interest in the study of astronomy. It particularly brings into notice the 
late Sir Wm. Herschers discoveries of Nebulae and double stars, the importance 
pf which has never yet been dnly appreciated. 
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is evident, therefore, that the slightest error of observation may 
turn the scale in favour of any one of these courses, and be made 
to support a false theory — that a mistake, amounting to no more 
than a fractional part of a second, in computing a comet's situa- 
tion at any one point, may give an entirely false direction to its 
unseen progress — may make it appear that a body, whose' flight 
extends beyond the range of our sun's attraction, is periodically 
revolving round him, and assign the elements of an elliptical 
orbit to a velocity of motion, that is not actually susceptible of 
such control. 

It is true, that most of the numerous observations which have 
been made upon the paths of comets, agree in representing thera 
as moving in such directions as, according to mathematical calcu- 
lation, will bring them back again to the same points. But we 
may perceive a remarkable, although slow, advance towards a dif- 
ferent conclusion. For a long time the universal result was, that 
all those bodies are revolving in ellipses. It was then found, 
that <' parabolas would nearly represent" their courses; and, 
finally, it has of late been discovered, that some of them do 
actually " move in hyperbolas ; " so that they " must run off to 
visit other systems." Some of the earlier observations must, 
therefore, have been defective; and if some — why not all? 
Where the line, which separates truth from error, is so impercep- 
tible, (as it confessedly is in this case,) and the mind of the 
observer is biassed by a preconceived notion as to the result of 
his investigation, it is impossible that this previous impression 
should not exercise an insensible influence over his judgment, in 
deciding any doubtful points. Astronomers who have watched 
the motions of comets for the purpose of computing their orbits, 
have generally set about their observations fully prepossessed with 
the idea of their periodic return. If, therefore, they have fallen 
into errors — and to suppose that they have not fallen into many 
would be contrary to nature, to reason, and to experience — their 
errors cannot but have been conformed to the previous bias of 
their minds ; and as no opportunities for correcting them can pos- 
sibly have been afforded, the difficulties of the subject, and the 
experience of all analogous cases, authorize us to suspect, that, 
without any intentional or conscious deception, false data have 
still been very frequently assumed, and given temporary import- 
ance to an unsubstantial and illusive theory. 
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But this suspicion must amount almost to certain conviction, 
when we find that the most distinguished mathematicians and phi- 
losophers have not only been bewildered in their endeavours to 
demonstrate the question from the data thus obtained, but have 
been betrayed into the most palpable and fatal errors. The solu- 
tion proposed by Newton himself failed entirely; and the Abbe 
Boscovick asserts, that its want of success arose from its illustri- 
ous author having altogether overlooked, in his calculations, the 
connection between the motion of the earth and that of the 
comet. ^ Even Halley, whose opinion has been generally con- 
sidered as decisive on all points relating to a subject which he had 
studied with so much attention, has given no explanation of the 
method by which he determined the orbits of comets. As he 
most probably adopted that of his great contemporary and friend, 
the result of his enquiries must necessarily be involved in the 
same uncertainty that has been shewn to attach to the system on 
which we must suppose them to have been conducted. Nor has 
any greater success attended the efforts that have been made since 
that period, to establish this theory on clear and satisfactory prin- 
ciples; for, to borrow again the words of the writer 2 from whom 
I before quoted, " all the resources of modern mathematics have 
been directed to overcome the peculiar difficulties of this intricate 
investigation. Yet it must be confessed, that practical astronomy 
has not reaped so much benefit as might justly have been expected 
from the labours of so many eminent men." 

These repeated failures surely indicate some fundamental error 
in the principle, which thus resists every attempt at applying it to 
these operations. If the immortal genius, who traced the planets 
through their widest courses, and weighed the sun as in a balance, 
failed in the method which he prescribed for determining the 
orbits of comets — if the most refined combinations of that uni- 
versal arithmetic, which he carried to such high perfection, have 
been vainly adapted to the same object by the followers of his 
steps and the inheritors of his views — surely the theory on which 

1 I quote this fact on the authority of Mr. Ivory. (Phil* Trans, for 1814, pp. 
J 28 and 131.) That Newton did not entirely leave out of his consideration the 
motion of the earth will be evident to any one who refers to Prop. 41 of the 3rd 
book of his Principia. I cannot, therefore, help suspecting, that his acknowledged 
failure in this instance is to be attributed, less to his having overlooked any material 
subordinate point, than to his having been altogether misled by erroneous observa- 
tions and mistaken ideas of the motions of comets. 

2 Mr. Ivory.— PAi7. Trans, for 1814, p. 127. 
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they have proceeded ought to be considered anew, and recon- 
structed on other principles. At the least, we may safely assert, 
that mathematiccdly it has not been proved, and thus it must be 
left to rest wholly upon the authority oi fact. 



THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 
Parodied from « The Spirit of Song,'' by T. H. Bailey. 

! why hast thou left me, sweet Spuit of Song ? 

1 've bask'd in the bliss of thy sun-beams so long ; 
Thou didst bring me the green leaf of comfort at last, 
To chase from my memory the anguish-bound past; 

But 't is wither'd : — and round me glooms thicken and throng, 
For now thou hast left me, sweet Spirit of Song ! 

O ! how blue were the hours — how beaming the sky. 
As, bumingly bright, roll'd the red sun on high — 
How gorgeous the dress of the summer-clad earth — 
How brilliant the gems that mora strew'd in my path ; 
And the current of hope laugh'd in beauty along. 
While thy spell was upon me, sweet Spirit of Song ! 

And when light left the earth on its glorious wings. 

And Night spread her veil o'er the fair face of things. 

And her golden lamps in the firmament hung, 

That o'er the deep darkness a mild lustre flung; 

And the Moon walk'd in beauty, the queen of the throng. 

How I welcomed thy coming, sweet Spirit of Song ! 

And when, far away in the mountain-land, 

Watching fountain and fell, I have lov'd to stand. 

Or trace the cool streamlet, all fragrant and free. 

Till its gushings were lost in the wavering sea ; 

O ! what serv'd my deep-seated joy to prolong ? 

' Twas the light thou didst shed on it. Spirit of Song ! 

Yes ! thou mad'st the lovely seem lovelier to me ; 
And the gem of the night borrowed radiance from thee ; 
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And thou didst a charm to earth's rich scenes impart. 
That swelled with an ecstacy wild my young heart ; 
And my soul felt a rapture, deep, fer\'ent, and long, 
While thy spell was upon me, sweet Spirit of Song ! 

But the stem hand of Destiny solv'd that sweet spell, 
And on all that I lov*d so Fate's with'ring frown fell ; 
And visions of ill — O ! they crowd round my soul, 
And I feel the cold flood of despair by me roll ; 
And its current is whelming, and wild, and strong^ 
For thou hast deserted me. Spirit of Song ! 

Then, Hope, shall I feed on thy sweet fare no more ? 
Shall I sit down and weep by the storm-beaten shore ? 
Shall I gather of cypress, and twine me a wreath. 
To bind round my brows to the day of my death ? 
O no ! no ! — I may yet be all happy ere long, 
And welcome thee back again. Spirit of Song ! 



O- 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A CAMPAIGN (OF A DAY) 
IN DEMERARY. 

Early one morning in the month of June or July, in 1805, 
when the French fleet, so nobly pursued by our Norfolk hero, 
with an inferior force, had appeared in the seas of the West In- 
dian Archipelago, the peaceable inhabitants of Stabraeh and its 
suburbs were disturbed from their just and natural sleep by the 
discharge of three guns from Fort William Frederic, which was 
in a short time followed by the sounding of the bugles of the 
rifle corps, the trumpets of the Demerary cavalry, and the 
drums of the militia, calling to arms. I immediately rose, and 
dressing myself in the costume of the rifle corps, of which I 
was a member, desired my servant to follow me with my rifle to 
the muster ground. In my progress thither, the reports I en- 
countered were various : the town, however, had already a stir- 
ring appearance. The members of the different corps wending 
their way to their respective places of rendezvous, the clattering of 
the cavalry, the solemn roll of the drum, the Kvely bugle, and 
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sonorous trumpet, the wiudows lined with females peeping through 
the jalousees, and the groups of negroes assembled, added not a 
little to the interest of the scene. 

On arriving at our ground in front of the court house, I 
learned that a fleet had been discovered at day-light, anchored 
between Corrobanna point and Mahaica; they were hull down, 
but their topsail and top gallant yards loomed squarer than those 
belonging to merchantmen, and indeed more like the spars of 
line of battle ships, or at least of large frigates. 

The bugles sounding, we relieved the servants of our rifles 
and fell in. llie roll was called, and about eighty men answer* 
ed to their names, forming into sections. We were marched to an 
open space at the back of the fort, upwards of a mile from the 
town, called the catnp, where we joined the 39th regiment, part 
of the 1 1th West India regiment, the cavalry, and the mihtia — ^the 
two latter, like our own corps, composed of the white inhabitants, 
with the exception of one company of the latter, called the 
coloured company, consisting of free people of colour. The united 
forces were now formed into line. 

The order of the day, amongst other things, directed the 
rifle corps, the flank companies of the militia, and a detach- 
ment of the cavalry, to proceed up the eastern coast as a rein- 
forcement to the troops at Mahaica, the most likely point the 
enemy would attempt a landing ; but in the first place to take 
up a position at the block house, and there wait for fruther 
orders. The troops here specified deployed and formed into 
line, were served with ball cartridge and inspected; this division 
was placed under the command of Major Dodson, of the rifle 
corps. 

During the time these arrangements were being carried into 
effect, a little armed copper-bottomed schooner, called the Willie 
Tom Robin, belonging to Liverpool, and commanded by an old 
privateersman, slipped her cable at the turn of the tide, and put 
to sea for the purpose of reoonnoitering the vessels at anchor. 

The division in which I was, consisting of about two hun- 
dred and twenty men, were delighted that they were selected to 
meet ^^ the foe at the deadly breach." The first effect was to 
make heroes of us all. How lamentably deficient we were, the 
sequel will shew ! This feeling kept up our excited spirits for 
some time : suffering however, from the oppressive heat, unusual 

e 
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exertion, and from having left our homes without breakfasting, 
it was not surprising that many were compelled, from faintness 
and exhaustion, to leave the ranks; and before we reached the 
block house, a distance under three miles, the conduct of the 
general was canvassed in no very measured terms, by some, for 
not dispatching the regulars, or as Harvey Birch would say, 
<* the riglars," on this service, and retaining our division at the 
fort or camp. 

A fine sea breeze sprung up and speeded us on our way by 
its refreshing coolness ; and we at length reached the block house, 
seated upon an open space of about eight or ten acres ; but here, 
alas ! was no accommodation. Our arms were soon piled : — - 
even this afforded us some relief. 

The block house we found an octagon wooden building, raised 
upon piles, surrounded by a ditch, which any active man might 
leap, with six swivels presenting their muzzles out of as many 
loop holes; the telegraph or signal apparatus placed at the top, 
occupied by a corporal's guard, and situated about fifty yards 
from the sea, at high water — or rather from the front dam or 
break water. The little accommodation this place would have 
afibrded, was sturdily denied us by the corporal commanding. 
So finding we were to have no share of the block house, but the 
outside of it, we bivouacked on the ground. 

Pic nic parties were soon formed, and the provisions brought 
out were indeed most acceptable ; some of the negroes brought 
umbrellas, and these, in the absence of all natural shade, were a 
luxury much coveted. The favourite spot selected was the 
front dam, it being raised, and receiving in a greater degree the 
sea breeze. Situated here with the moiety of an umbrdla, I 
was watching the progress of the Willie Tom Robin, so named 
after an African chief, having been stationed for two or three 
years on the African coast as a tender to vessels engaged in the 
slave trade ; she had been assisted by a strong ebb tide, a gentle 
breeze off the land, and had obtained a good offing before she 
caught the sea breeze. When I first saw her from this position, 
she was on the starboard tack, close hauled, all sail set, and 
luffing well up to take every possible advantage : we calculated 
the next board would carry her over the bar — the flood tide 
would make about two o'clock^ and her return might be expect- 
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ed between three and four. Our further orders probably de* 
pended upon this. 

The heat, as we approached the meridian, was more and more 
oppressive; and the negroes who brought out the provisions^ 
were dispatched in search of materials for throwing temporary 
bridges across the trenches on either side of us, a delightM 
shade being offered in some fields of cotton. A rough passage 
was soon efiPected by laying some mangrove trees, with which the 
sea side abounded, across ; many took advantage of it, but some, 
in attempting the passage, fell into the water with which the 
trenches were filled. 

Major Dodson finding the division straggling about in all 
directions, and our arms piled at the mercy of any interlopers, 
ordered the rifle bugle to sound, and directed sentinels to be 
placed over them. He then stated his belief firom observations 
be had made in the block house, that the fleet at anchor, 
though hull down, were not men of war, but the outward 
bound merchant fleet from England, and " I trust," said he, <^ on 
the return of the Willie Tom Robin, that the division will be 
ordered back ; at all events until we are dismissed, we must do 
our duty." 

This new light infused additional spirits into us, for it is a 
truth winch cannot be denied, that the whole division was already 
tired of its martial operations, our courage having, like that of 
Acres in the Rivals, oozed out of our finger's ends ; and the 
fact, that some of the gigs and light carts, which had brought 
out the provisions, having been previously dispatched to Stabraeh, 
with the disabled, or at all events, those reported by the surgeon 
as ill and unfit for duty, (some of them "new comers" and un- 
seasoned to the climate) making a total of casualities on our 
march, and at the block house, to amount to thirty men, without 
firing a gun, had not improved our prospects, or cheered our 
drooping spirits. 

It was a little after 2 p. M. — many were reposing in the fields, 
under the shade afforded by the cotton trees, others strolling 
about, some reclining on the ground, and the front dam was oc- 
cupied nearly as before stated, when we were roused by the dis- 
charge of one of the swivels from the block house ; all were now 
in motion ; a signal for a schooner was substituted for that of 
«< an enemy;" almost the entire division rushed towards the front 
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dam. Was it a flag of truce, demanding the surrender of the 
colony ? Was it the WiDie Tom Robin ? Or what ? nothing 
was to be seen, all was a sheer blank, the vision could only rest 
on one entire sheet of water, save some flamingoes hovering 
about in the air, and others taking their long strides on the mud 
at the water's edge, in search of food ; still every eye was fixed 
on this vacuity, as Major Dodson had distinctly seen from the 
block house, a two-masted vessel, which the experienced eye of the 
signal man discovered to be a schooner. After some time spent in 
most intense anxiety, and in which our organs of sight were not 
idle, a speck appeared over Corrobanna point ; the form of her 
skyscraper and royal was soon distinguishable* When her top 
gallant sails were visible, with studding sails on either side, one 
who had been earnestly watching her with a glass, gave it as his 
opinion that it was the Willie Tom Robin. " Why? what makes 
you think so?" " Her light canvass is old and much worn, the 
starboard top gallant studding sail is very dark, excepting one 
nearly new cloth, and the larboard one is patched in several 
places ; her light canvass has never been renewed since she left 
Liverpool/' As she rose upon us, her topsails were descanted upon 
and recognized as old acquaintances, and some time before the 
hull was visible, the heave of the sea bore the peak of her main- 
sail in sight, which standing in a peculiar manner, so convinced 
another observer, that he said, <^ if that wee bit of a craft nae is 
the Wullie Tam Rabbin, I ne'er kenned her." This coming from 
the cautious, wary Alexander Mc Nabb, formerly a captain of a 
ship, but now settled amongst us as a merchant, was conclusive. 
She had now doubled the point, and was gathering in fast^ 
with a steady quarter breeze, every sail drawing, and a strong 
tide under her soon brought her hull in sight ; about this time 
her upper sails were taken in and in their place was hoisted a large 
white burgie. This augured well for our having no enemy to 
contend with^ and that the return to our peaceful homes, from 
these warlike movements, was not far distant. 

Shortly after, our attention was drawn to the report of a gun 
from Fort WiQiam Frederic, and a signal was immediately dis* 
played from the block house for a fleet, and indeed some of the 
masts of the vessels were now seen over Corrobanna point. 

The call of the bugles for our assembly was speedily responded 
to, and the whole division was soon under anas and in line* Our 
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soiled clothes, blackened faces, the eflfects of perspiration on our 
black stocks, haggard looks, fatigued and subdued front gave us 
more the appearance of a defeated and routed division, mustering 
after a disastrous retreat ; the expectation however of soon being 
relieved, inspired some little life amongst us, and about 4 p. m. 
the order arrived for our march to the camp. On our arrival 
there, we were formed into line, if line it could be called, and as 
the brigadier general rode up with his stafl^ we were on the pohit 
of saluting, which he stopped with a waive of his hand — no doubt 
commiserating our plight. I detected a lurking smile on his 
countenance, as he was about to address us, while on those of 
his sta£^ were even more decided expressions. Having received 
the general's thanks, we were dismissed at the camp, which gave 
us an opportunity of reaching our homes in away most convenient 
to each. I gladly accepted a proffered seat in the gig of an 
officer of the militia Hght infantry, who had been attached to our 
division with his company. 

On the following day it was whispered about, that the whole 
of our enterprise and ^< eventful day" was a practical joke of the 
general's. Amongst other occurrences that led to this si^position 
was, that the first signal made from the block house had been 
for <<a fleet," and had beoi subsequently altered for that of 
« an enemy ; " this may perhaps account for our not being per- 
mitted, excepting the major, who had the entree, to enter the 
blodc house. 

The general's joke, if such it was, was confined to a select few, 
as the idea of his having a desire '< to try our metal" would have 
been scouted by a large majority, whose greatest pleasure now 
was in dilating on the honour they had shared, the perils which 
might have been ^icountered, the dangers actually escaped, and 
the privations and fatigue really suffered. 

The *^ campaign," I am happy to say, was brought to a close 
without the loss of life ; the utmost penalty, inflicted on any en- 
gaged in it, even on those conveyed to their homes as '< unfit for 
service," was, a few days' confinement, occasioned by fevers, 
dysenteries, &c. &c. 

H. 
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THE AUTHOR'S 

FIRST EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

NORWICH MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

In this writing, printing, publishing, and (I am happy 
to say) reading age, it is somewhat difficult to produce any thing 
in the lighter walks of literature calculated to generally please 
the critical taste of the multitude. I said << somewhat difficult,'' 
but shall amend my declaration, and affirm, that the difficulty is 
enormous. Sir, people are fastidious to a frightful degree: 
education is so diffiised, that, thanks to such publications as the 
Mirror^ Penny Magazine^ 8fc. ^^c, coupled with the all-but 
universal perusal of newspapers, he is a lucky dog who can, in 
these matter-of-fact times, succeed in the department of fiction, 
or even in conversation lug forth an original anecdote. If ever 
the old adage, ^< nothing new under the sun," were verified, the 
present is the period. One is forestalled in every possible direc« 
tion. I speak feelingly on these subjects. 

Residing in the country, I yet occasionally vary the scene by 
visiting the nearest town ; in which town there is an excellent 
coffee-room, by the discretion of the host, made a source of at- 
traction to me, by being well furnished with newspapers, suited to 
every party in politics. Thither I repaired a few evenings since, 
and rejoiced to behold several of my admirers, and every &ce, 
indeed, familiar to me, with one exception, a heavy-looking, un- 
intelligible^ curiously dressed mortal, with a kind of what Vthat- 
to-you physiognomy. There are certainly such things as sym- 
pathies and antipathies ; for I instinctively took a chair at the 
farthest possible point from him ; eyed him askance^ and regretted 
that the fellow's appearance would not exactly warrant us in 
requesting the landlord to eject him. I may here observe, that 
I could never, from that day to this, notwithstanding the most 
diligent researches in every quarter, ascertain how he had strayed 
amongst us. To proceed — any one can comprehend the gratifi- 
cation of collecting a circle of attentive listeners when you have 
any thing remarkably good to propound. Now I had always 
been noted for the originality of my tales, as well as the felidt- 
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6us manner in which I told them. I had hardly well settled in 
my seat, before my aversion to the disagreeable unknown waa 
prodigiously increased, by finding, that, strong in presumption, he 
was endeavouring to monopolize the attention and interest of the 
company, by the most lengthy, abominable, prosy, out-of-date 
statements ever heard of: — at least, they seemed so to me. It 
may be supposed how I chuckled, at by and by finding his audit- 
ors [blessings on their good taste] ruthlessly regardless of hia 
trash. Some talked loudly ; others took snuff — [their sneezing 
sounded melodiously;] one dapper chap [himself a great talker] 
coughed incessantly; still the much-enduring << insensible'' labour* 
ed at his details, 'till flesh and blood could bear it no longer, see- 
ing that I was charged to the brim with what I thought capital 
matter, of which I was longing to be delivered. Finding not the 
slightest respect accorded to his tediousness, I thought I might 
safely venture to pounce upon and annihilate him. So, taking 
advantage of a lucky moment, the door being completely closed, 
the drinking vessels of the Various imbibers tolerably full, the fire 
just replenished, and my Ups in contact with an easy-drawing 
cigar [a Gliddon,] I opened. In good season did I so, for the 
prosaic creature had filled his pipe afresh, cleared his throat, and 
given other alarming symptoms. The loud and firm tone of my 
voice, however, bore down all opposition; the most delightful 
silence reigned ; — my story was^ I conceived, pithy, well suited to 
the taste of the hearers, and, what was better than all, as I ima- 
gined at the time, perfectly original. Having ended, I compla* 
cently looked round for applause ; and << they gave me for my 
pains a world of looks," which very clearly conveyed to my mind 
the information, that they did not fully understand the point of it. 
One kind Christian did indeed attempt a tolerable cachinnation, 
for which I shall to my dying day venerate him. The next ten 
seconds were excruciating, only interrupted by a portentous humph ! 
on the part of the odd-looking personage. 1 found I had for the 
first time in my life, that I recollect, missed fire. Thunderstruck 
at the stillness that ensued, I gave a vigorous hem ! and, under 
the pretence of having omitted a trifling portion of my statement, 
was actually about to inflict it upon them a second time ; when 
judge of my dismay at being cut short by the aforementioned wretch, 
with the following damper; — damper ? why it was a complete ex- 
tinguisher : — " Your story, sir, is a very good one ; but " [here he 
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stirred the fire] <^ I remember hearing '' [here the animal ^t 
largely on the floor] << the self same story, sir/' [he now puffed a 
doud of smoke firom his jaws, in a most elongated shape] ^*m 
this very room iiill three years ago, sir ! " My consternation and 
mortification were tremendous ; my companions stared with unaf- 
fected surprise ; but no Spartan ever surpassed me in the fortitude 
with which I endeavoured to conceal [with effect, I devoutly hope] 
my agony. As my wandering faculties slowly returned, 1, with a 
grin, I 'U be bound truly sardonic, stammered out an answer, << Oh ! 
indeed, sir I I take leave to doubt that ; you may, possibly, have 
heard something which you confound with it ; but you may de- 
pend" [at this identical moment my memory reminded me that the 
fellow was correct in his remarks] — « a— ar— upon it, my good 
man^ a — there is a great mistake. '' This was true ; but the mis- 
take was on my side ; and thinking that I had suflSdently vented 
my spleen and contempt on the beast in my reply, I got up, rang 
the bell, and still further to cover my confusion, eagerly dashed 
into some trivial topic with the individual nearest to me ;-*-wa8 
deaf and blind to the future grunting observations of my tor- 
mentor ; and studiously turning my back upon him while I dis- 
charged m^ reckoning, hastily bade all parties <^ good night," with 
more than usual suavity, as a kind of bribe [my conscience in- 
formed me] for the continuance of their good opinion, fearful as I 
was of being, by the exposure, humiliated in their estimation. 

Mounted on my sure-footed grey, I directed my course home- 
wards, making many a bitter vow by the way that I would never 
again attempt a tale in promiscuous company, unless I well knew 
my customers. My self-love had certainly received a dreadful 
wound, and from such a quarter too ! Arrived at home, I found 
my esteemed associate, Ned Bland, snugly seated in my sanctum 
sanctorum : he was come, in accordance with his invariable cus- 
tom, to inquire afler my health and comfort. He saw that I 
was discomposed, and tried to interest me by pointing out to my 
notice a carefuIly»done-up paper parcel, which he took care to 
inform me I should not have so soon obtained but for his exer- 
tions. Knowing that Ned was high in the regards of coachmen^ 
the postman, &c. I took it for granted they had been directed in 
some quarter of that kind, and thanking him, I forthwith began 
to investigate its contents. Veracious is the aflSrmation that 
** vexations come not singly,"— horror upon horror I— <-they con- 
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sisted of at least a quire of foolscap^ containing my maiden pro- 
duction ; a composition on which, after expending the profound 
thoughts of six months, I had despatched to the conductor of the 

Magazine. I ruefully took out sheet after sheet, in 

the expectation that^ perhaps, some might have been retained: 
alas ! as I slowly counted them, the number was to the fuQ ; and 
below the last, I espied a letter directed to <^ I. Gordon, Esq., 
with the editor's most respectful compliments." His filthy com. 
munication had the usual quantum of apologies and insincere 
" regrets at being obliged to reject [yes, reject was the word] my 
&vour, and begged to acquaint me, that in his opinion, and in 
that of some of his friends, the article was by no means destitute 
of merit, but that the subject in question had been so frequently 
bandied by other writers, that it was nearly threadbare. It gave 
him, he assured me, exquisite pain to return it ; and that nothing 
but the duty he owed the public, &c. &c." — Bah ! enough of his 
stuff. 

Such, I fear, is too often the fate of an author. To say that 
I did not consider myself unjustly treated, would be violating 
the truth ;— ^woe is me ! that a man should be so afflicted with 
die ^'cacoethes scribendV* as to subject himself to such a trial 
of his equanimity. The narrative was, I grant, fictitious from 
begbning to end; but what of that? Well, the fault rested 
somewhere ; an execration nearly escaped me ; but 1 magnani- 
mously a&cted indifference, shoved the papers aside, and though 
I could see my friend was dying of curiosity to know the cause 
of my disturbed manner, I refrained ; chsdlenged him to the 
discussion of a bumper of stiff grog; tried sturdily to disperse my 
cbagrin ; and, by the absorption of an extra glass or two of the 
enlivening potation, succeeded in recovering my serenity in a 
great degree, and endangered my secret no further, than just to 
hint at the neglect of genius now-a-days. The hour waxed late, 
Ned's speech began to be rather thick, and we separated with, if 
it cocdd be, increased regard on both sides. 

My pillow was the next resource ; but my sleep was disturb- 
ed. I r^nember dreaming something about a printing press and 

a magazine, the leading article of which was it may be 

easily guessed what. Imagination then transported me to the 
scene of the coffee room, where, " high in state," sat my old 
enemy laughing immoderately at my discomfiture, and actually 
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poindng at me ! Methought I rose furiously to do execution 
upon the scoundrel, but my tongue and limbs refused to perform 
their fuuctions — and in the struggle I awoke with an aching 
head, and ears in fancy still tingling with his villanous remarks. 
Having taken plentifully of hot and strong coffee, tranquillity of 
stomach was produced ; and that important organ being soothed, 
the desperate thoughts with which I was previously filling rapidly 
fled, and the mind became wondrous placable. Besides, the 
morning was delightful : and what mortal can altogether resist 
the influence of balmy weather ? However, the events of the day 
before formed an epoch in my literary existence; for, reclining 
in a state of luxurious languor on a favourite couch, I mused on 
the past, and by fairly and impartially asking myself a few ques- 
tions, reasoned myself into the beUef that I might possibly have 
mistaken my capabilities of excelling in "giving to airy nothings 
a local habitation and a name : " and then and there was con- 
verted to the belief in a noble poet's assertion, that " truth ijs 
stranger than fiction." So that, although I may still endeavour 
to amuse and enlighten the world, I have resolutely deter- 
mined to utterly eschew for the future any thing in the shape of 
the ideal ; and to stick to nothing but strict, stem, plain, posi- 
tive, indisputablej^^^. I need not look far for them: I have seen, 
and do daily see, characters and proceedings around me, the 
&ithful chronicling of which will, I hope, be not considered by 
the liberal portion of the reading public as lost time. Myfacts^ 
with the cogitations and lucubrations thereon, will appear under 
the head of "Sketches of Character in my Native Village;" 
and reader, gentle or simple, start not when I announce that the 
first sketch will contain some account of the history of the mem- 
bers of my own family, together with a few passages in the life 
and conduct of 

THE AUTHOR. 
P. S. It may be satisfactory to some to know that I have 
never yet by any chance again set eyes on the ungainly, nonde- 
script body, who on that awful and memorable night made such 
havoc with my claims to originality in tale-telling ; and I am 
thankful to have been spared the shock. 
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ORIGIN OF THE FAN. 

Cupid and Hebe once were playing. 

On a fair summer's day, 
While Phoebus his broad beam displaying, 

Made all the landscape gay. 

That summer's day no zephyr sported 

Along the glassy deep : 
Tlie shade each panting heifer courted, 

Each windmill was asleep. 

Young Hebe felt the sultry weather, 

And fainted had outright. 
But Cupid quickly pluck'd a feather 

Forth from his pinion bright. 

Sweet gentle airs came softly rushing 

Across her face so sleek ; 
And soon they brought the rose-red-blushing 

Back to her damask cheek. 

This friendly fan the maid so simple 

From Cupid's hand must take; 
He pray'd her, with his winning dimple, 

To keep it for his sake. 



REVIEW. 
Conversations at the Work Table^ by a Mother. 

London: and John Stacy, Norwich, 1835. 

Considerably less than half a century ago, the history of the 
redoubtable Jack the Giant Killer, the marvellous Feast of Tom 
Thumb, the wonderful Wishing Cap of Fortunatus, the sorrows 
and triumph of Cinderella and the Glass Slipper, with some others 
of the same family, were all it was thought worth the while to 
furnish for the amusement and instruction of the yoimg mind. 
It seemed as if people in those days imagined that children were 
. capable of being pleased with nothing but absurdity and nonsense. 
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and that information was out of the question. A brighter aera 
has dawned upon the rising generation — and but few, even of 
their infant minds, would not scorn, and make merry with the 
" Giant Lore" of their grandams. To the talented individuals 
who impose upon themselves the important task of providing 
reading suitable to the tender age of childhood, the thanks of an 
enlightened public are especially due. " As the twig is bent, 
the tree's inclined" though trite, is too true a proverb to be unim- 
portant. And without indulging in any Utopian dreams, we 
may venture a well grounded hope, that the next generation 
will abundantly reap the fruit of that intellectual seed, which is 
laudably and industriously disseminated in the present. The 
labours of the fair and gentler sex have been particularly distin- 
guished in this desirable reform ; and from their habits, their 
tastes, and their experience, we cannot help thinking they are 
especially qualified for the delicate task of catering in the most 
attractive manner for the juvenile palate. 

The little work before us is the production of a lady resident 
in, and a native of, our city. It is written in an easy and simple 
style, not devoid of elegance, and yet perfectly on a level with 
the understandings of children. We have read it, l)een delighted 
with it, and are not ashamed to own, have learned something 
from it, as we doubt not, many other full grown children may 
also do if they will peruse it. 

From so much that is excellent, it is not easy to make a selec- 
tion. We should indeed like to present our readers with very 
copious quotations, but our limits will not permit it. An ex- 
tract from the conversation entitled "the Garden," will suffice to 
exhibit the character of the work, and the happy manner which 
the authoress possesses of insinuating instruction with amusement. 

** Laura, How often ought I to take up my crocus and snow 
drop roots. 

Mrs. R. Once in three years is often enough to clear the young 
roots away. Perhaps indeed if you could take away the young roots 
without disturbing the old one?, it might cause finer flowers to do 
so every year ; although then I am not sure that the old plant 
would not put forth fresh roots, which M'ould weaken it extremely. 
Many bulbous-rooted plants ought to be taken up every year, be- 
cause they require a season of rest. In their native climate, as 
Persia, from whence the tulip and the squill were brought, a long 
drought succeeds their season of flowering ; during which time the 
root is gathering strength for the next spring, when the rains will 
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call upon it to pot forth again its brilliant flowers. In order to 
imitate the habit of the plant in its original state, we take it ont of 
the ground, and keep it dry during its holiday, if I may so call the 
time in which it is at rest." 

This quotation is by no means from the most interesting of 
the conversations. Those upon the ** fermites," " ancient cus- 
toms,** " tapestry,*' " mud volcanoes," &c. will be found to con- 
tain information of no common order. The work bears the 
marks of a highly cultivated mind, and embodies the results of 
extensive general reading selected with discrimination and judg- 
ment. It is a valuable addition to the juvenile literature of the 
day ; and we strongly recommend it to the notice of parents and 
the superintendents of the young. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
February 9 1835. 



Barometer — mean height 


29-718 inches. 


Thermometer do. 


41" 


Depth of Rain fallen 


2*05 inches. 


/ 14 days 
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s. 


Wind8< 3 


N. 


/ ^ 


N.W. 


^ 2 


S.W. 


Time of observation, nine o'dock a. m. 


MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 



On Thursday, 26th Feb. a very interesting debate was held on 
the question, ^^ Is ballot a desirable mode of electing public 
officers?" The opener, Mr. J. H. TiUett^ in a very able and 
well-digested address, expressed his desire that all party views 
should be laid aside in the consideration of this important ques- 
tion, and that it should be debated solely on its own merits ; 
after which he proceeded to maintain, that the same system of 
secret voting, which was found to be so conducive to the peace 
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and welfare of clubs and other societies, was no less applicable to 
the election of members of parliament ; that it would tend to up- 
root that system of corruption and oppression, which has so long 
and shamefully prevailed in this country, and which virtually 
divides the people into two classes — the one having a will often 
oppressive to their inferiors, and the other no will independent of 
their superiors in the gifts of fortune; that these practices, which 
engender mutual depravity, and subvert the rights of electors, are 
the result of open voting; and that the ballot, as used in 
America and France, is calculated to promote alike the peace and 
purity of elections. Miss Jarvis^ in an eloquent speech, assert- 
ed the greater freedom and nobility of open voting, and that its 
abolition would sap the foundations of the British character. 
Mr. J. Darken^ Jun. ably combated Lord John Russell's argu- 
ment, <Uhat the ballot would arm the people with an irresponsi- 
ble power,*' by showing that the elector is properly responsible 
only to himself and to his God for the exercise of his franchise. 
Mr. F. Pigg maintained that the ballot would not effect its ob- 
ject of defeating corruption and oppression, but would greatly 
increase public immorality ; that not only have the community a 
right to know how each elector votes, but the elector himself 
has 8 right that it should be known. Mr, Riches^ on the other 
hand, endeavoured to show that corruption would be impractica- 
ble under the ballot system, and Mr. G. Wilson^ supported the 
arguments for open voting. Mr. Dowson expressed his convic- 
tion that the present pernicious system of bribery and intimida- 
tion at elections could not be uprooted, without the protection 
which the ballot would afford to honest but dependent voters ; 
that if each man voted for his own true interest, he could not 
fail to promote that of the community ; that if property only, as 
some maintained, ought to be represented, it were better at once 
to multiply the votes of the larger proprietors, than to enable 
them to drive their dependents (as is now done) like cattle to the 
poll ; but that he should hail the period when such protection 
would no longer be necessary to the free exercise of the elective 
franchise. Mr. Barker contended, that voters by ballot would 
not be able to keep their own counsel in the intercourses of pri- 
vate life; also that dependents would not be protected against 
inquisitorial proceedings, which might either betray their secret, 
or compel them to deliberate falsehood. Mr. Hubbard was of 
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opinion that the elective franchise should be confined to the 
more independent classes of society, and should only be extended 
as that society increased in intelligence and public virtue. Mr. 
S. Pigg expressed some doubts about the beneficial operation of 
the ballot in America and France, and moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

The adjourned debate on the 5th ult. was opened by Mr. 
Tilletty with a brief recapitulation of. that of the preceding Thurs^ 
day; after which Mr. S. Pigg entered upon a very full and compre- 
hensive view of the whole question, declaring that it was at least 
doubtful whether America had derived any advantage from the 
ballot, and that in France it was the propable cause of many of 
her most violent convulsions ; that secret voting was repngnaiit 
to true British feeling, would engender habits of reserve, suspicion, 
intrigue, and falsehood, and would not obviate the existing evils, 
against the extreme pressure of which public opinion now operated 
as a safety valve ; also that electors must be held responsible as 
trustees for the necessarily larger body of non-electors. Mr. J. 
Copeman^ Jun. answered the last speaker, by contending that 
our constitution vested in the people the inherent and inseperable 
rights of taxation and representation, and that elections had no 
other object than to elicit from each his honest opinion ; that 
ballot was more condudve to this end than open voting, inasmuch 
as it provided a partial remedy against bribery, and a perfect one 
against. intimidation. He theii quoted and supported the opinion 
of Mr. Grote, that there was more sound than sense in the argu- 
ment of responsibility, which properly attached to the represen- 
tatives, not to the represented; that none would be tempted to 
break their promise, but those from whom it had been extorted, and 
that it was a greater crime to break faith with our country, than with 
a tyrant. He also contended that the ballot would eventually 
obviate the necessity of canvassing, and teach the upper classes 
of society, that the only legitimate means of attaining legislative 
authority is by commanding the respect, and cultivating the afiec* 
tions of their fellow-countrymen. Mr. Harrison argued very 
strongly m favour of the ballot as the only effectual remedy 
against the present corrupt system, and that no man would dare 
to institute the inquisitorial proceedings suggested by Mr. Barker. 
Mr. J. G. Pigg combated seriatim the arguments of Mr. S. 
Pigg, and endeavoured to show that the ballot would diminish 
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rather than increase the immorality and intrigue, now so com- 
monly practised at elections; also that the elector incurred a 
higher responsibility than to his fellow-men. Mr. G. Kitton 
declared his decided opinion to be in favour of open voting, 
maintaining that only the worthless, if any, would be protected 
by the ballot, and that if the electors claimed irresponsibility, the 
elected might fairly retort the daim, and carry the same system 
into the government. At this point the debate was again ad- 
journed. 

On Thursday, the 12th ult. the adjourned debate was con-- 
ducted with considerable spirit, and at its dose, Mr. Tilleit 
summed up the arguments in favour of the ballot in a very dec- 
oded and energetic manner. 

On the 19th ult. Mr. G. Kitton, in an ingenious paper^ 
answered the enquiry, " What is the greatest of earthly bless- 
ings ?" by daiming that distinguished appellation for the gift of 
speech : and on the 26th, the valuable essay delivered by Mr. 
Dowson, and the debate which ensued, on the question of na- 
tional education, formed an admirable sequel to the discussion of 
a similar subject a few months since. 

On the 8rd ult. the Rev. R. F. Elwin conduded his lecture 
on the laws ofmoHon, and promised to continue his course on 
mechanics during the months of April and May. 

On the 17th ult. Mr. G. S. Everett ddivered a very interest- 
mg lecture on mining^ and exhibited several beautiful spedmens 
of the various ores, with highly finished diagrams illustrative of 
the system of gold washing, and lead and other minings. He 
also promised to enter more fully upon the subject oi mineralogy 
on some future occasion. 

On the 20th and 24th ults. Mr. J. Innes, Jun. commenced a 
most instructive course of lectures to the dass on chemistry. In 
his first lecture he entered upon, and illustrated by various ex- 
periments, the nature and properties of heat, or caloric; and in 
his second lecture, the phenomena of chemical affinity and com- 
bination. 

We much regret our inability to insert a fuller report of these 
lectures, which reflect so much credit upon, and are so benefidal 
to the interests of this institution. 
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THE YEAR. 

May. 

Who is there in << broad England" that does not hail the return 
of May, with the most rapturous delight ? From earliest child* 
hood, we have been accustomed to associate every idoa of happi* 
ness and pleasure with May; and it certainly is the most lovely 
season of the year. The gentle beauty of th^ Springs is height* 
ened and improved by the approach of Summer; and the coolness 
and freshness of April are so delightfully blended and mingled 
with the warmth of June, that despite of what sager folks say 
and sing in praise of this latter month, we would undoubtedly 
award the palm of loveliness to May. 

What we described, as occurring in April, is still to be ob- 
served. The latest of our summer birds arrive at the beginning 
of the month; and all our birds> resident and migratoiy, are 
engaged in incubation. The young of some of our warblers 
are fledged, but many late nesting birds have only eggs at the 
end of the month. We must here notice an unintentional error 
we made in March. The fish mentioned as spawning in that 
month, with the exception of the pike, in reality spawn in this ; 
since many species do not emerge from their winter quarters, iu 
the mud, and beneath aquatic plants, before the middle of April. 

The species of insects abroad increase every day; the admiral 
and orange tip butterflies are numerous in warm and sheltered 
lanes ; that splendid beetle, the rose-chaffer comes forth to feast 
upon the pride of the gardens ; solitary bees, wasps, and others 
of that class (hymenoptera) are abundant; water insects, as 
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boatflies, plungers, &a appear in ponds and ditches ; grasshoppers 
are seen in the fields ; chaffers or May bugs, appear now; in the 
larva state, these insects are very destructive to the crops of mea- 
dow hay, as they live beneath the surface of the ground, and 
devour the roots of the grass ; in destroying these, the rooks do 
incalculable good to the farmers. Near the end of this month 
glow-worms shine in dose and sheltered lanes; hive bees at the 
same time frequently swarm. 

The beauty of the parterre is much increased, paeonies, irises, 
rhododendrons, tulips, daylilies, and above all the roses combine 
with many cultivated indigenous plants in^ making the garden 
delightful. Most of the native shrubs which form our hedges, 
are now in full bloom; whitethorn, bramble, bird cherry, wild roses, 
and honeysuckles are the principal: the elder, guelder-rose and 
mountain ash are also in flower, and many trees which began to 
flower last month continue great part of this. The humbler, 
but not less beautiful offspring of Flora is far more numerous. 
On meadowjs and marshes, we find the<forget-<me-not, brooklime, 
yellow iris, various orchises, and the numerous and puzzling tribes 
of rushes and sedges ; in hedgerows there are the goosegrass, 
vetches, borage, buglos, the cranesbills, briony, and lords and 
ladies (arum); on wastes the furze, milkwort, and tormentil; 
and in plantations the lily of the valley, and the woodruff. Be- 
side these, almost all mentioned in April continue in flower. 

The leafing of our trees is completed in this month. The last 
trees are the oak, ash, and walnut ; others by the time of their folia- 
tion have lost their bright tint, and have the deep hues of summer. 

This which we have described is the most conspicuous of 
what is to be seen. But mere description is very dry: — *< come 
and see."-— We will ramble this fine evening out of the dty, and 
endeavour to enjoy the beauty of the season with the true feel- 
ings of naturalists. It is not necessary for us to say where we 
are going ; one companion on such a walk is quite sufiident. 

How soon — ^afler leaving behind us those groups of untenanted 
and almost untenantable, tenements, which are clustered round 
the old city on every side— how soon we are in the "country;" the 
flowers cover the bedgebanks in a most cheering profusion, the 
trees are of a brighter hue, the birds sings in a more lively 
strain, and every thing appears more beautiful.-^ Let us turn 
down this little road- way to the lefl; and see — ^between the trees 
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which shade our path — there is the village church in its little 
plantation ; thither we will direct our steps. This^ reader, from 
early associations, is our &vourite walk» and we are mistaken if 
it be not yours too when once you have enjoyed it. By passing 
through this field we come to the church yard gate ;^here we 
will rest* 

It is just that period of the month, when spring and summer 
meet; and it is just such an evening as the naturalist of Sel* 
borne would have journalized by the expressive term << a sweet 
even/* A refreshing warmth has taken place of the mid*day 
heat, and there is an air of calm yet overflowing happiness in the 
little scene before us, that inspires the mind with << a glow of new 
interest and of wanner attachment *' to the Creator. 

On whichever side we turn our eyes we see proofs of the 
Deity ; every creature is happy, from the lark, who is hovering 
over the fields before us with quivering wing, and with swelling 
throat is pouring out his descant to his Maker, to the caterpillar 
crawling at our feet, and the little bristly snail {helix hiepida) 
which is feeding upon this violet leaf — all are happy^ and all aro 
testifying their joy. Every bird is singing; amid the trees of 
the plantation surrounding the churchyard, the blackcaps the 
thrush, and the willow-wren are mingling their songs ; the robin, 
<^ the sacred bird " is singing from the boughs of this aged ash- 
tree, and the wren, while hunting up an evening meal upon the 
wall, joins the melody. In yon little copse the blackbird is tuning his 
mellow throat, and even the nightingale does not disdain to unite 
in the harmony, but she reserves her richest strains for the soli- 
tude of night; from every bush, and every hedge, and every 
tree, warblers pour forth their lays, and with the monotonous 
burdon of the cuckoo from the distant wood, and the joyous, but 
£iint sounding scream of the swift, circling high in air, form such 
a chorus of gratitude and praise to the External, that the heart 
must be wilfully perverse, if it does not present its tribute of 
grateful adoration. 

Other creatures display their feelings by their " sportive mo- 
tions, and gratuitous activity.'' Tlie squirrel is gamboling among 
the boughs of the beech tree, and by the fence at our side, a 
little field mouse is running about, so full of joy, that he appears 
to be unable to contain himself in his delight. Tha swallow and 
martin, whose nests are in the village you can jubt discern 
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tfaiougb the trees ; leaving that shaded spot, they are skimming 
round the church with unrivalled ease and graceftilness of flight, 
and adding their musical twitter to the songs of their more gifted 
fellow-visitants. Even the insect tribes are happy ; the brisk chirp 
of the grasshopper is heard from the tall grass, and the murmuring 
hum of the wild bees, who are flying round the violet bank, if 
haply they may find one lingering bloom, to crown the delicious 
repasts of the day with sweetness. The butterflies, displaying 
their gay twits to the almost horizontal siuibeam, and the myriads 
of diminutive creatures which have just burst into existence, 
apparently only to flutter in the warm ray, and die^ are all enjoy- 
ing themselves. Amid so many proofs of the Creator^s bounty 
with every being around us so happy, we cannot contemplate Him, 
otherwise than the ^< God of boundless love." What a profu- 
sion of beauty is to be seen in the vegetable world ; the trees 
display the rich green of their newly assumed foliage, the hedges 
are covered with the white blossoms of the hawthorn, and the 
flowers of the eglantine and honeysuckle are minting their 
odours with the perfume of primroses and cowslips, which the 
gentle breeze bears upon its wings. 

Who can behold a scene like this with apathy. Hard is his 
heart, who looking upon such exuberant happiness, could turn 
from it, and not feel that God indeed manifests himself here. 
This beauty too, is found not in this spot alone: over thousands 
of miles, the same Deity is exercising his power, and benevolence 
in producing the same results; and the greater part of this 
extent is never to be seen by man; the eye of the Creator alone 
beholds it^ and he has pronounced it to be ^^very ffood.^ 

How glorious does <<the king of day" appear, as he is slowly 
sinking behind that distant wood. A sunset like this always 
reminds us of those simple, but beautiful lines, comparing it to 
the death of the christian. 

He makes the sky glow, as he sinks into rest, 
And foretels a bright rising again. 

See, how the various races of animals are preparing for their 
rest, afiier the labors and delights of the day: night brings to 
them not a cessation, but a variety of pleasure. The rooks 
with eddying flight, alight on the trees near their pasturage, and 
and sleep there; the heron with his flagging wings, slowly rising 
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from the side of the river, — whose silvery waters you may see 
between the ash tree, and the high hawthorn fence gleaming 
brightly amid the marshes. — is hasting to his' far-off home. The 
little birds leave their stations, and all the creatures of the day 
are retiring to their resting places. The flowers, too, sleep, the 
daisy has closed its petals, and all arc reclining in slumber 
upon their stems; and the tints of every object are deepened 
and mellowed in the soft twilight. 

But we must hasten homewards, the sun's last beams have 
faded away and Hesperus glitters highly before us in the west; 
while at our backs the full orbed moon is << rising in clouded 
majesty,'' and spreading her silvery beams over all the scene. The 
bat is flitting by the eaves of the church, and the beetle in «his 
droning flight," dashes against us, heedless of his danger. 
There is a ^'solemn stillness" in the air; silence it is not, for the 
nightingale's rich and delicious song echoes from the neighbour- 
ing wood, and often we may catch the distant music of the sedge- 
warbler from the marshes, and the cuckoo's song from the far-off 
field, is mingled curiously with the harsh <<purring" of the night 
jar who is skimming about in quest of his prey. The glowworms 
are glittering on the mossy hedge-bank, like a reflection of the 
starred firmament above: and the fragrance of the honeysuckle 
hangs heavily upon the sHrless air, Uke a cloud. 

Enough. — We are again amid the busy haunts of man. 
The thoughtless multitude know not of the pleasure we have 
felt — they care not. But it may not be so with us: our even- 
ing walk can never be forgotten. Such a scene, such sights 
leave an indelible impression upon the heart ; and when in after- 
life the mind is oppressed with anxiety, or the body tortured with 
pain, the remembrance will steal upon the soul like a dream, and 
by its soothing influence, will lead our thoughts from earthly 
troubles and mortal cares, to the contemplation of a more exalted 
state of future bliss, " where they who die in the Lord shall 
cease from all their labours" — "where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

RURICOLA. 

May Ist. 
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SKETCHES. 
No. IV. — Manhood. 



'' Distinguish'd link in being's endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity!'* 



He who looks abroad on the ^' world of waters " when the booming 
surf is stilled, and the silver cloudlet stoops to scan its image in the 
hushed deep tike a young mother bending over the pillow of her 
first-bom, while the Uttle shallop for the fijrst time weighs anchor, 
and sails joyously away in the air and sunshine of heaven, looks 
upon a beautiful sight : — but it were a spectacle nobler far when 
away, away, away, on the wide and pathless deep, a thousand 
leagues from land, amid mist, and foam, and tempest, the << good 
ship " struggles with the storm, and holds gallantly on its course 
to its destined port. So, though we may admire the bark of 
being, when, freighted with hope, it begins its voyage, and the 
sky is sunny and the sea cahn, yet has it a deeper interest for us 
when, abroad on the vast ocean of tife, it i9 actively engaged in 
braving the tempest of calamity or stemming the tide of care. 
We love to look upon our race ere its elasticity of spirit has 
been weighed down by anxiety and toil ; Infancy, Childhood, and 
Youth, in turn, may win the << smile of welcome,'' as they pass 
before us in the panorama of tife ; but it is to the added strength 
of mind and stabitity of character, pecutiar to maturer years, that 
we turn for the portrait of the man. 

When the soul of the youthful Byron first swelled with 
things unutterable, there was a depth of poetry and passion in 
them, but men knew it not. He had dipped his right hand in 
the Heticonian fount, but he had not drawn it forth strengthened, 
with the waters gtittering all fresh and fragrant upon it : tlie 
lyre of Europe had been committed to his keeping, but he had 
not yet swept its sounding strings, and waked it to that thrilling 
melody which afterwards held the tears and smiles of men in 
«wect captivity. 'Twas then — when his nurtured genius, on its 
eagle-wing, took a befitting flight, and soared to loftier spheres. 
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and penetrated the empyrean of knowledge, and witnessed the 
revelations vouchsafed only to daring spirits like his own, and 
kindled the lamp of poesy at the shrine of those burning seraphs 
who were waitbg his coming, and brought back again with him 
to earth some relic of the hallowed flame, faint and dim though it 
were, that humbler spirits too might catch a ray of the divine inspi- 
ration — 'twas then that the fame of Byron was reposed upon a basis 
enduring and imperishable even to the end of time. His career 
was brilliantly begun ; but he rested not in it till he was en- 
throned in the zenith of his glory with the heroes and the demi- 
gods, the spirits and intelligences, the guides and luminaries, of 
the European world. 

The infimt earth was beautiful ; the sons of God shouted for 
joy as, one by one, the pearly stars sprung up into life and love- 
liness, to people the realms of infinitude; but, last and worthiest 
of the works of the Omnipotent, was man himself, sent to 
breathe the fragrant airs of Eden in the fireshness of his prime. 
His faculties in the vigour of maturity, his emotions unstained 
by polluting passion, the aspirations of his fetterless spirit ever 
going forth to the fountain of purity and intelligence, dreaming 
in the golden sun, communing with superior natures, emparacKsed 
in innocence, erect in stature, undouded in aspect, immortal in 
bqpe — such was Adam. Yet why linger near the enchanted 
prospect ? Why dwell on the glory which is departed ? Dis- 
order entered his mind, disease his frame ; and to look on that 
scene of moral beauty now, we must fling back a glance aoross the 
tossing << tide of chance and pain '' which rolls between. We 
have to do with man as he is ; and, far as he has erred from his 
pristine purity, he is yet, in the strength of his intellect and the 
vigour of his prime, " Midway from nothing to the Deity." 

Manhood is the age of fulfilled promise. The energies of 
the mind have become expanded — its " high capacious powers ** 
brought fully into play He who in early years has been so smit- 
ten with the love of sacred song as to have dreamed that he was 
a poet, awaking, has found his dream fulfilled, and alternately 
has kindled and quelled at will those burning thoughts in the 
breasts of others, with which, in earlier years, his own bosom 
throbbed. It is well if while waking to such a conviction, he is 
not made equally sensible of the bitter truth, that the hearts 
which have warmed over the poetry can yet leave the poet to 
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perish in neglect. He who once followed the course of the 
winding stream in pursuit of the painted butterfly, has now ex- 
plored earth, air and ocean for new orders of being, and walked 
round the cyclopaedia of natiual science. The infant which 
stretched out its baby-hand to grasp the moon, and wept at its 
ill-success, has become the master-spirit which has girdled the 
stars, and measured their distances, and called their names, and 
tracked the comet in its devious course. He whose childish am- 
bition was fired as he trod the ^<rich historic ground" where 
empires had been lost and won, has himself led on a mighty people 
to the triumph of freedom and of fame : and, better far, he 
whose early years were spent in the study of those arts which 
civilize and adorn humanity has become, by devoting the more 
matured energies of manhood to their improvement, the blessing 
and the pride of his species. 

It is manhood, too, which, of all stages of existence, is most 
distinguished for firmness of purpose and decision of character. 
The fever of young desire is past, passion has given place to 
principle, and the idle dreams of things as they might be have 
been discarded for the sober realities of things as they are. In 
the flush of early excitement, plans were taken up and abandoned 
in a breath. The object which, one moment, imagination in- 
vested with all that was bright and attractive, appeared, by the 
next, to the disordered fancy, robbed of its relish and its charm. 
The spirit was in a state between sleeping and waking, and had 
^ glorious glimpses of strange shapes," and there was ever some- 
thing in prospect better than that she had seen. Now, however^ 
she has awoke from her trance; she has been stirred up to a con- 
sciousness of her immortal destiny ; she has a given purpose m 
view, and her concentrated energies are directed to its attainment. 
Silken Ease may tempt her ; the toils of the syren Pleasure may 
be spread for her ; disappointment may pour a blight over her 
noblest efforts; but she is prepared for the worst. Reflexion, 
memory, anticipation, foresight, judgment, invention, are on her 
side, and she is finally successful. 

Man has been styled "the vicegerent of the Deity on earth;" 
if, at any period, such a term be at all applicable to him, it is in 
the prime of life. Formed to adore his Creator, he then com- 
mands all creation ; vassal of heaven, king of the earth, he en- 
nobles it, peoples it, enriches it ; he establishes every where order 
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and harmony. He embellishes even nature herself; he cultivates) 
extends her empire— -he civilizesi polishes her subjects — he roots 
up the thistle and the briar — he multiplies the grape and the 
rose. Turn to that desert land) that gloomy dime where his 
foot has never penetrated. Silence is in all its borders, afid has 
been from the creation. The lofty oak has grown through its 
lingering age, and decayed, and perished without name or record. 
The storm has risen and roared in the wilderness, and none nigh 
to catch its solemn inspiration. The fountains have flowed on ; 
the mighty river has poured its useless waters to the sea; the 
thousand-voiced cataract has lifted up its thunderings to the 
march of time, and no human ear has beard it Forest has 
grown up over forest^ and the bursting germs and shooting 
scions have been buried beneath the heaps of putre£&ction, and all 
is black, trackless, and wide-spread desert. But a change is at 
hand. Man appears upon the stage ; he brings all the powers of 
his mind to the work ; the broad pathway of knowledge is open- 
ed through the murmuring solitude; the forest vanishes before 
his coming like the morning vapour before the sun; the <^ wilder- 
ness and the sectary place are glad for him, the desert rejoices 
and blossoms as the rose." Pleasure springs up in the place of 
^oom, and where the lurking adder laid its dark and deadly am- 
bush, are now the sunny hill-side, and the waving corn-field, and 
the flowery plain. 

But, from the hum of the multitude, from the busy scenes of 
activity, where the powers of the human mbd are brought col-^ 
tecHvely into play, turn we for an instant to the seclusion of 
home, to the retirement of the domestic circle. Around the 
scene which is there dbdosed, poetry has thrown its attractions, 
and fiction its embellishments ; but it needs them not, — it seeks 
them not. DesjHsing the aid of unreal or meretrldous ornament, 
it stands forth in native and enduring beauty, bearing a faint and 
shadowy resemblance to the pure pleasures of primeval Eden, ere 
the heart of iQan knew the tainting streams of selfishness and 
sin, or throbbed with the wild tumult of the passions. The bow 
is unbent; care is for awhile laid aside; and the man of the 
world has merged in the father and the husband. His welcome 
home is. the chaste kiss of her who shares his sorrows and height- 
ens his joys; a smile of recognition from the infant returns the 
fond parent's look of love ; a gleam of gladness plays o'er the 

T 
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fair young brow of her who ^< gathers the blossoms of her fourth 
bright year^'' as she << lisps her sire's return ; " while the beam- 
ing countenances and fond endearments of the happy group send 
a rush of joy to the father's heart, which he might never have 
known, though Fame had echoed his praises to distant shores, 
and the << blushing honours " of the world had stood thick upon 
him. It is surely delightful thus to follow into the domestic cir- 
cle, and see the relaxation of that spirit which could enchain the 
admiration of a gazing world, or soar on the wings of genius and 
knowledge to the highest heavens, or cover the face of the desert 
with waving grain, and fruitfiilness, and beauty. Yet who would 
stay here? When we stand by the roaring and restless ocean, 
our thoughts intuitively recur to that Being who spoke the flood 
into existence ; when we look into the deep blue vault of heaven, 
lit up with its thousand sparkling stars, imagination's eye would 
wander yet on and on, through pathless space, to the efHilgence 
and glory of the Creator himself; when we contemplate man, 
then, — the power and beauty of his frame, the eye that scans the 
green earth and glowing sky at a glance, the lightning of intel- 
lect that flashes from it, revealing the thoughts that bum within, 
the ear nicely attuned to a sense of harmony divine, and, above 
them all, the immortal mind, which, bursting the bonds of earth 
and time, roams through eternity — how can we fail to be struck 
by a sense of the omniscience of that Power, which at first cre- 
ated, and is, from day to day, preserving so much that is excel- 
lent and beautiful ? 

But the spoiler is in the world. We look on the stately tree : 
its branches are spread out to the generous sunshine, they form a 
cool shade for the panting herd. We look again : its verdure is 
gone — the worm is at its heart — it has perished in its pride. 
The dews of morning sparkle on the flower ; it glories in its lus- 
tre and perfume. Evening comes : it droops upon its stalk, and 
dies. We leave our friend in the fulness of his strength : com- 
mand is on his brow, intelligence in his eye, health upon his 
cheek. We return : he is stretched upon his bier, in the silence 
and desolation of death. Shall we weep, then, as they that are 
without hope ? No. The tree may perish, the flower may fade 
and die« and others may spring up in their stead ; but when man 
is carried to his tomb it is not the end of his career. Gloom 
may shroud the grave, but there is a light beyond. ** Beauty 
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shall spring up out of ashes, and life out of the dust.'' For the 
faithful here there renudneth <'a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." Nothing that defileth can enter there, 
for it is the land (^purity ; sorrow shall be unknown there, for 
it is the land qfjoy; death cannot thin the glorious company, 
for it is the land of immortality, 

NEANIAS. 



WHAT ARE COMETS? No. V. 

The doctrine of the periodic revolution of Comets has now been 
brought to the last test, by which it remains to be tried — the 
unerring and decisive test o( /act. Do they, or do they not, 
return at stated intervals — ^^absolutis suis circuits*^ — according 
to the computations of astronomers? The affirmative of this 
proposition has now been generally maintained for a century and 
a hal^ and during the whole of this period the motions of these 
fugitive visitants have been carefully watched and compared with 
the records of all previous observations in the hope of establish- 
ing the prevailing opinion upon a firmer basis. But hitherto the 
Halleian comet of 1759 and the two bodies discovered by Encke 
and Biela, are the only instances in which the least semblance of 
a fact has been adduced in support of the popular idea. With 
respect to the two latter it has already been observed tliat they 
ought more properly to be classed with the planets of our system 
than with comets. This opinion is derived from no mean 
authority; for Sir Wm. Herschel said, that if the comet of 
1770 should be found to move in an orbit of 5^ years, as 
calculated by Mr. Lexell, he would assign to it a place among 
the asteroids, by which term he designated the four recently dis- 
covered minor planets, between Mars and Jupiter. ^ This remark 
will surely'apply with at least equal force to two bodies, of one of 
which the periodic time is only 3^ years and that of the other 6| 
years. In their general condition slso other circumstances present 
themselves, which give them a decided planetary character. They 
are attended by no coma or tail, but are merely invested in a 
nebulous or hazy atmosphere^ like those of Ceres, Pallas and 

1 Phil, Trans, for 1802. pp, 228, 230. 
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Juno. They arc also opaque bodies, shining only by the 
reflected light of the sun; whereas the principal comets that have 
visited us, were self-luminous. If they differ from the larger 
planets of our system in the excentricity and inclination of their 
orbits so also do their asteroids, which are not on that account 
held to be comets, and two of which, Pallas and Juno depart as 
widely from the limits of the zodiac, as the bodies which we are 
now considering. 2 It is also admitted that the excentricity of 
the orbit of Encke's planet has gradually diminished in each 
successive revolution.^ By this constant decrease of its semi- 
axis major, it approximates regularly more and more towards a 
a circular course, and according to all appearance will finally 
settle in an elliptical path like that of the other planets. These 
briefly- stated circumstances render it impossible to derive from 
bodies like these any rational argument in support of the periodic 
return of those cometary orbs,* whose general character is so 
essentially difierent, and whose lines of motion carry them into 
such widely distant regions of space, that hundreds and even 
thousands of years, are acknowledged to be necessary to bring 
them back again within the range of human observation. 

That the comet of 1759 was the same body as had been pre- 
viously seen in 1682, 1607 and 1531, is certainly possible; 
there is sufficient coincidence in the dates, and their respective 
elements agree, as far as we are acquainted with them. But 
this amounts to no certain and conclusive evidence ; it is equally 
possible that these may all have been distinct and separate comets, 
approaching our neighbourhood from the same quarter, moving 
with the same velocity and retiring again into the same regions 
of space. There are many considerations, which render this 
conjecture not only possible, but also highly probable. If these 

* The inclination of Juno is 13** 3' 28'' and that of Pallas 34** 37' 7" 6'" while 
that of Encke's planet is no more than 13** 22'. 

3 Herschel's Treatise, p. 309. Memoirs of the Astronomical Society. Vol. ii, p. 
55. Vol. iy, p. 188. It is astonishing that philosophers should have thought it 
necessary to look beyond the range of natural phenomena for the cause of tbia 
change. They attribute it to "a resistance experienced from a very rare ethereal 
medium/' tJie infiuence of which has never yet been perceived or suspected in the 
motion of the planets passing through the same regions of space, and the anticipated 
result of which is, that the body on which it acts will eventually fall into the sun. 
How much more philosophical and satisfactory would it be, to regard this process 
as a beautiful and magnificent operation, by which nature instead of destroying 
one of her grandest works, is effecting its preservation and preparing its usefulness, 
by adjusting the struggle of opposing forces to the equilibrium of a circular revolu- 
tion. 
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bodies are not revolving in permanent orbits, the nature of their 
motions clearly indicates, that they descend to our sun, after hav- 
ing passed, in the same manner, round the nearest fixed stars. 
According to Kepler there are only 13 points on the surface of a 
sphere, equally distant firom the centre and from each other; 
this number approaches so nearly to that of the stars of the first 
magnitude, which according to Mr Bode's catalogue amount to 
seventeen, that we may form a tolerably accurate estimate of the 
number of systems, that border upon, or come into immediate 
contact with our own. There cannot be more than from fifteen 
to twenty points, ftom which upon this supposition, comets would 
advance towards our sun ; and when we consider that more than 
six hundred of them have been actually observed, it is evident, 
that if they do come from those points, many must descend from 
the same quarter, and move in the same direction ; in that case 
it is almost impossible, that some of them should not have the 
same velocities, so that the elements of several may correspond 
with perfect exactness, and yet afibrd no proof of their being the 
same individual bodies, revolving in stated orbits, and appearing 
again after long absences. 

If then no positive evidence can be adduced to shew that it 
was the same comet, which was seen at the periods marked by 
Dr. Halley, and if the circumstances which have been supposed 
to identify it, can be explained with equal probabiUty on the op- 
posite system — this alleged fact^ on which so much stress has 
been laid, becomes as much a matter of conjecture, as any other 
part of the theory, and must itself be tried by collating and com- 
paring it with other points, that bear upon the question at issue. 
Minor discordancies may be passed over, as being included in, or 
superseded by, the most important of all considerations, viz. — that 
during the whole space of 150 years, in which these observations 
have been constantly carried on, not only has there never occur- 
red another instance, in which the theory has been found to an- 
swer, but that it has also actually failed in toto^ in every other 
case to which it has been applied. The comet of 1682 was not 
the only one whose return Dr. Halley predicted; he calculated 
also that that which was seen by Apiem iu 1532 was the same 
which Hevelius observed in 1661 ; that it would again complete 
its revolution iu 129 years, and be visible to us once more in 
1790. The apparent success of his first anticipation inspired 
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through all the scientific world a general confidence in his second 
prediction ; as the period for its accomplishment drew near, ex- 
pectation was on tiptoe to receive the looked- for visitor. Dr. 
Maskelyne, ^ and all the astronomers of that age fixed the exact 
spot at which it would make its first appearance, and the day, hour, 
and even minute, of its arrival ; no commissariat could determine 
more accurately the route of an army. But all these prepara- 
tions were made in vain ; the comet came not, nor has it been 
seen at any subsequent time. The calculations of Mr. Lexell 
assigned to the comet of 1770 an elliptical orbit, which it would 
perform in 5^ years ; but although, on this supposition, it should 
have completed, before this, eleven revolutions, it has never once 
been visible to us again. Messrs. Gauss and Bessel also fiuled 
completely in their endeavours to shew that it was the same comet 
which appeared in 1772 and 1805 ; nor have any other cases ap- 
proached, even remotely, towards a confirmation of such surmises. 
The uncertainty of these calculations cannot be more strikingly 
manifested than in the case of the comet of 1811, to which four 
astronomers gave the following orbits ; viz. 

YEARS. 

M. Calandrelli 3056 

M. Bessel 3383 

M. Ferrer 3757 

M. Lemaur -...-- 4237 

Yet this extraordinary disagreement of no less than 1181 years 
is said to be <' more apparent than real, as it consists in a very 
minute difference in the excentricity." ^ Many instances of the 
like failures might be adduced; for in the beginning of the 18th 
century scarcely a comet was seen, which was not immediately 
referred to some previous similar appearance, and the period of 
its return calculated, not one of which has ever been verified. 
Yet at the same time, year after year, comets are continually ap- 
pearing, unexpected and unannounced, and whose motions are not 
found to coincide with any former observations, that have been 
transmitted to us. 

Tliese facts have necessarily tended to shake the faith of as- 
tronomers in the prevailing theory, and some of them have put 



* See his calculations In the Phil, Trans, for 1786, p, 426. 
^ Memoirt of the Astrononucal Society of London, vol. iii, p. 38. 
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their doubts upon record. Lalande, in his History of Astrono^ 
ff^foT I8O69 has expressed his suspicions very plainly;^ and in 
Sir William Herschel's papers there are many scattered observa- 
tions, which evince the impression made upon his mind, and the con- 
clusion which he had drawn. In the Philosophical Transactions for 
1795 (p. 61) he says; "from the little agreement that can be 
found between the elements of the orbits of all the comets that 
have been observed, it appears clearly, that they may be directed 
to carry their salutary influence to any part of the heavens.** 
In those for 1802, p. 238. he says, "planets, asteroids and 
comets will in future comprehend all the primary celestial bodies, 
that either remain with, or only occasionally visit, our system;" 
and again at p. 230 of the same volume, speaking of the comet 
of 1770, he says, "if this should still remain in our system, 
which is however dofubtfal^* &c. But in his remarks upon the 
comet of 1812, at p. 142 of the Transactions of that year, he has 
stated his opinion in a much clearer and more decided manner; 
" that comets may pass round other suns than our's, is rendered 
probable by our knowing as yet with certainty the return of only 
one comet, among the great number that have been observed." 

It is satisfactory to find the speculations of reason, studying at 
a distance the works of nature, thus confirmed by the sober 
inferences of experienced practical men, whose lives have been 
devoted to such contemplations, and whose industrious researches 
have opened to them clearer views of the objects of their enquiry. 
Nor is it surprising, that with this growing conviction of the 
opposite truth acting upon their minds, they should still be unable 
to extricate themselves from the influence of their preconceived 
and long established confidence in the occurrence of 1759. 
Prepared to admit on irresistible evidence, the general principle, 
that comets do not revolve in fixed orbits — they still consider the 
instance referred to, as a well attested, although inconsistent, 
exception ; nor will they be enabled entirely to divest themselves 
of this idea, but by finding in the present year no recurrence of 
the same phenomenon. As the period is now fast approaching, 
which will determine this point, we may be allowed to anticipate, 
that the plans of nature will then appear to be uniform and con- 
sistent in every part — that the appearance of the comet of 1759 

^ Magazin Encyclopediqne* Fevrier, 1807, p. 354. 
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will be found to have been a fortuitous ooincideiice with Halley's 
prediction — and that the theory of the periodic return of those 
bodies will then be universally admitted to be as entirely unsup- 
ported byfact^ as physically it is improbable, and mathemati^ 
colly unproved. 



THE SEAS. 



When Ormuz ^ bade the flooded earth be dry, 
And for the waters scoop'd their final home, 

O'er each abyss Ferouers ^ of the sky, 

Took charge, lest once again the surges roam. 

On trembling Kaf reposed the throne of flame. 

While the four spirits wait their destined brides to daim. 

The giant sovereign of the peaceful main 

Arose majestic as his silent flood ; 
Then Ormuz beckoned firom the immortal train 

The goddess Pleasure, and her hand bestowed. 
Swift to the sea in swimming dance she fled. 
And softer curling billows kist her sparkling tread. 

The indented shore with airy haste she sought, 
To arch the musky wood and roseate bower ; 

The nightingale from wavering boughs she taught. 
The warbled luxury of song to pour; 

Love uncontroul'd through her warm empire roves, 

From Ind's voluptuous banks to Otaheite's groves. 

The humbler spirit of the midland sea 

Now bent before the throne his graceful head. 

Fair Taste approach'd ; the youth arose with glee. 
Gazed and with transport seiz'd the laurelled maid. 

In his pure wave she bathed her willing feet, 

And round its myrtled brink rear'd many a hallowed seat. 

Soon on the shore she cast a dwelling eye. 

Where inspiration o'er Idumean palms 
First learnt to wave her seraph-wing on high ; 

Thence wandered statelier to Natolian realms. 

7 See the Zend-avcsia* 
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Where with the lightning of empyreal frame, 

Her Homer's tongue she steep'd in unrekindled flame. 

Slow is her lingering way from Greece, averse 

Till not a winding bay or shaded cape 
Remains unwatered with the dew of verse. 

Twice to Hesperia's coast she bent her step, 
And saw with rapture o'er its olived height. 
The fore-world's crimson eve, the dawn of modem light. 

The Baltic Genius then with sounding stride 
Advancing, bow'd before the Lord of power ; 

Received stem Valour for his blooming bride. 
And to his amber'd strand the virgin bore. 

The steel-clad goddess loud her love confest, 

Fla/d with his icy beard, and dasp'd his rugged breast. 

He who the wide Atlantic ocean binds. 

Now upwards tura'd a trembfing hoping eye ; 

His prayer great Ormuz cast not to the winds. 
But gave his last best gift, dear Liberty. 

Rich tears of joy the exulting Spirit shed, 

And bore the zoneless nymph triumphant to his bed. 

Awhile he throned her on the snowy bills, 

O'ercanopied with glare of northern dawn, 
Where Heda's front its liquid fire distils. 

Anon, he twined her on the oaky lawn 
Of Albion's coast, a seldom-fading bower, — 
Corruption's mildews hence ! it scoms the axe of Power. 

Then far in west he built her many a fane 
To the hoarse sound of civil discord's song. 

And proudly pointed to her fixture reign. 

When swarthy tribes their sugar isles amoiig 

Should lisp her praise, and gathering whirlwinds roar,. 

Her deed-inspiring name to every circling shore. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
Norwich. 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Norwich Magazine. 

Sir, 

In your last number I observed an article headed ^< The 
Cathedral," on which, as it contains one or two inaccurate state- 
ments, I beg leave to ofFer a few remarks. The author states, tliat 
the building in question *< suffered by fire, in the year 1171, 
but was repaired by the fourth bishop, John of Oxford, in 
1 197. So far so good ; — but he continues — " The whole church, 
tower, and adjacent buildings were afterwards defaced by fire 
in an insurrection of the citizens against the monks; it was, 
however, fully repaijed in 1218 ^, &c* and a. fine of three hun- 
dred marks imposed upon the citizens." Now with regard to 
this fine, the fault may perhaps rest with the printer — but on 
reference to Blomefield, I find that the sum was three thousand,^ 
This however is of little importance compared with the former 
part of the paragraph* The next injury which the Cathedral 
suffered after the year 1171 was in the year 1272, and this was 
the year in which the qusurel took place between the monks and 
the citizens; ergo I think it is pretty evident that it could 
not have been repaired in 1218. Moreover, the bishop during 
whose life these repairs were made, viz. Ralph de Walpole — 
was not consecrated until the year 1288, and previous to this 
date, it was also repaired only six years after this riot by Bishop 
Middleton in 1278 — but not so completely as by Walpole who 
rebuilt the tower. — The allusion to this period of the History 
of our Cathedral induces me to extend my remarks, and to 
mention a remarkable circumstance which will, I doubt not, be 
interesting to some at least of your numerous readers; and 
<<Civis" himself will I think (excusing the freedom with which 
I have pointed out inaccuracies which are liable to attend any 
history of so early a date) be pleased at seeing the city of 

8 The first was an error in the document from which the extract was made; the 
second arose from inadvertency in the author or the omission of the printers, we do 
not know which — We thank Juvenis for pointing them out. We should also feel 
greatly obliged by further extracts from his manuscript. — Ed. 
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Norwich vindicated from a charge which has existed against it 
during the long period of 563 years. In every printed history 
of Norwich which I have ever seen, it is stated that the citizens 
wete the origin of this disturbance in attacking the monks, 
and that they set fire to the Cathedral.— True it is, that they 
were tried, found guilty, and condemned; many of them suffered 
oqpital punishment — ^but most unjustly^-as iqspears from a MS* 
written shortly after the occurrence, (of which I possess a copy) 
and which was printed a few years since. The fact is that the 
assault was commenced by the monkSj (at the time of an 
annual fair,) who so ill treated the peaceable citizens, that they 
were obliged to take up arms in self-defence; and the conse- 
quence was that a general riot ensued, and that the cathedral took 
&e in the following manner. A party belonging to the numk$ 
had stationed themselves under the steeple, and there forged 
weapons^ and from the very fire which they had kindled for 
this purpose the flames extended, and the tower was burnt. 
This, Sir, is the ^'plain unvarnished tale," and I am surprized at 
Blomefield not having discovered so valuable a document, but he 
does not appear to have been aware of its existence. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

March 16fA, 1885. JUVENIS. 



TALES OF HOUSEHOLD HEATH. 

[A manuscript bearing the above title is in the hands of one of 
our correspondents. The length to which it extends, precludes our 
inserting the whole of it by successive portions, after the manner 
of some of our contemporaries. We therefore propose occasionally 
to lay before our readers, extracts from it ; and should these meet 
with a favourable reception, the entire series may probably be pub- 
lished. Our first extracts will be taken from ** the Editor s Intro- 
ductory Narrative,** containing an account of the origin of the 
work, and of the circumstances on which the principal tale is 
founded. The following sketch of the Author is preceded by a 
description of Mousehold Heath, which we omit.| as the most pro- 
minent points of it have been already brought before the public by 
Dr. Sayers in his lines on Thorpe Wood, and by Mr. Robberds in 
Stark's Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk. — Ed.] 
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EXTRACT I. 

The foregoing observations were considered necessaiy by the 
editor of these volumes, not so much to illustrate the scenes of 
the principal transactions narrated in them, as to introduce an 
explanation of the circumstances in which they originated. The 
writer of these tales was at an early age deeply imbued with that 
enthusiastic attachment, the nature and causes of which have 
just been described. While yet a boy, the various incidents 
that have been briefly sketched had taken a strong hold of his 
ardent mind, and to obtain additional particulars of them, he 
would explore with unwearied patience the most voluminous docu- 
ments that promised to assist his researches. The quaint stanzas 
of Drayton, the obscure pages of Neville, and the topographical 
details of the indefatigable Blomefield — all were perused with 
avidity. Nothing escaped his attention; and when he had 
gleaned any new^ piece of information, he would withdraw from 
the sports of his play-mates, to trace the ground and mark 
out the objects that stood in connection with it, or to indulge in 
some new tridn of novel associations, that gave an added charm 
to the surrounding scenery. Each heathy knoll and grassy dell 
presented to his busy imagination the long departed forms that 
once moved over them full of life and vigour; and the scattered 
fragments of the fallen structure rose again before him, in all the 
venerable grandeur of massy walls and lofty towers — rich with 
the sculptured mouldings, the storied windows and light pinnacles 
of ancient times. Thus would he wander whole hours, commu- 
ning with the shades of past ages, and feeding his enthusiasm till 
the distant shouts of his comrades summoned him to rejoin them. 
Nor did those taunts of ridicule then await him, which similar 
habits are wont to excite in a group of school-boys. We all 
knew his feelings, and to a certain extent participated in them ; 
for though a few choice spirits among us might sometimes long 
to give utterance to the ready joke, they were kept in awe by the 
ascendancy of the general sentiment, and soon forgot their dis- 
appointment in the pleasure of listening to the tales of Mouse- 
hold Heath, which it was equally the delight of their companion 
to relate. 
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The avocations of maturer years placed him for a time among 
other scenes ; but his early pursuits had decided the bent of his 
mind, and tinged his character with a shade of melancholy that 
accorded but too well with the dark complexion of his future 
destiny. A short term of happiness— the deceitful calm that 
precedes the coming storm — shed a bright, but transient glow 
over the first days of his intercourse with the world; the severest 
of domestic calamities involved the remainder of his life in the 
settled gloom of hopeless sorrow. He had powerful motives 
for struggling with his fate, and by degrees he rose superior to 
it; but the shock was too mighty to be entirely overcome — 
the traces of the lightning that had scathed him were too deeply 
burnt in upon his memory, to be ever obliterated. Intense 
affliction had seared his heart, till it was no longer susceptible of 
new impressions; but the forms already engraven on it — the 
images of enjoyment once possessed and of objects long beloved 
were more deeply fixed by the searching fires they had endured, 
and came forth more vividly distinct and indelibly sealed. For 
the future therefore he had no hopes but those which beckoned 
him to another world, and even those turned back his mind more 
intently upon that remembered happiness, which they promised 
to restore. Thus thrown back upon the past^ and looking in 
vain around him for the dearest objects, which had occupied his 
youthful fancy or engaged his manlier affections, his thoughts 
would often recur to the scenes in which he had once taken so 
lively an interest. He availed himself eagerly of circumstances, 
whidi permitted him to fix his .residence again in the neighbour- 
hood of them ; but they were no longer the same as when at 
first firequented by him. During the interval, they had been 
enclosed, and the barrier of long fences, and the vigilance of 
rigid and tenacious proprietors, excluded him from the greater 
part of those favourite haunts, which had so oflen witnessed his 
eager pursuit of juvenile sports, or the meditative rambles of 
more serious hours. There still remained, however, as I have 
already stated, a small portion of the heath, which while it re- 
minded him of former days, ofiered also a solitude congenial to 
his melancholy feelings. To this spot he would frequently resort, 
and the closing evening generally found him a wanderer there. The 
tranquillity of the hour — the calm aspect of nature — the return 
to the habits and sensations of << careless childhood" — all w^re 
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soothing to his mind. The wild flowers that scented the air, mingled 
with their sweets the recollection of happier days, and the breeze 
that played around him, breathed on the winter of his soul the fresh- 
ness of reviving spring. Nor was it long before the objects once 
so familiar to him awakened all their former associations. There 
is something in the study of antiquities that harmonizes with the 
views of a broken and dejected spirit ; and under the influence 
of such feelings, my friend was led back by insensible degrees to 
his enquiries into the ancient history of this extensive district. 
But his zeal was tempered by a more mature judgment and cor- 
recter information. He followed the subject through its widest 
range, embracing many collateral points; and the materials thus 
collected by him soon became so valuable, that he began to en- 
tertain the idea of digesting them into an essay on the history 
and antiquities of Mousehold Hedth. About this period our 
school-acquaintance was renewed. An attachment to the same spot 
— some resemblance in our fortunes and some similarity in our 
tastes brought us often together, and I soon became the confi- 
dent of his plans and the associate in his labours. We explored 
together the whole of this wide tract, and included in our survey 
even those remoter parts, which had no other claim upon our 
attention than that of having once borne a name, which it was 
the object of our study to preserve from oblivion. We examined 
with care every public and private record of the transactions con- 
nected with it — we ascertained with precision the scenes of the 
remarkable occurrences which had taken place within its confines 
— we collated our facts — compared our inferences — corrected 
our speculations — and were proceeding assiduously with our un- 
dertaking, when a singular incident turned my companion's 
thoughts into another channel. 

We were anxious to design an accurate plan of the church 
and monastery of St. William in the Wood. These buildings 
stood on a gentle eminence, looking down one of the windings 
of Dussindale towards the west ; their site is still distinguished 
from the surrounding heath — not so much by the swelhng heaps 
of earth that cover their mouldering foundations — as by a fresher 
and livelier green, that dothes the sacred turf, like the smile of 
nature resting on the sanctuary of this world's peace. One fine 
evening towards the dose of summer, we were engaged in tracing 
the ground-plan of these edifices ; the sun was just setting, and 
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the Ikigering splendors of the western sky came floating in a 
fill! stream of glory up the narrow vale, to gild the heaving 
mounds on which we stood. The stillness of the hour was brok- 
en only by the faint murmurs of innumerable insect tribes, still on 
the wing around us, and by the solemn tones, which at intervals 
came rolling over the heath, as they were poured on the gale by 
the evening bell from one of the andent towers of the city. We 
paused frequently to enjoy the serenity and beauty of the scene, 
till our attention was engrossed by a di£Sculty that occurred in 
ascertaining the direction of a particular wall. After many fruit- 
less eiForts, we were on the point of abandoning the farther 
investigation, when we saw approaching towards us^ a labourer, 
bemng on his shoulder the tools with which he had been at 
work in a neigbouring gravel pit. Wishing to avail ourselves 
of such opportune assistuice, we hailed the countryman, when 
to our great surprise, widiout regarding our signals, he turned 
off abruptly from the path which crossed the monastery grounds, 
and followed a circuitous road which skirted the enclosure. The 
shades of twilight were deepening too fast for us to discern in 
his countenance the workings of his mind; but it was evident 
that he avoided us ; and the strangeness of his conduct induced 
us to follow him, more for the purpose of satisfying the curiosity 
which he had excited, than in the hope of securing the assist- 
ance, which he seemed unwilling to afford* When he found 
that we were advancing towards Jiim, he at first quickened his 
pace ; but as soon as we had cleared the bank of earth, which 
occupies the place of the outer wall, he stopped, as if awaiting 
our approach. As we drew near, we heard him exclaim, in a 
tone half arguing with himself, and half addressed to us, " Why 
sure, and they be proper gentlefolks after all ! " 

" Did you take us then for robbers or ghosts ? " was our im- 
mediate enquiry. 

<' Nay, your honors," replied he, " a poor man ha* no need to 
be afeard o' robbers; and as for ghosts — but may I make bold 
to ask your business with me ? " 

Having explained to him the nature and purpose of the assist- 
ance that we required, he answered, with some degree of emba]>- 
rassment, " *T is astounding but to hear how light you city 
gentry can make o' such matters. For my part — you '11 set me 
down mayhap for an old fool — but in all the sixty long years 
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that I ha' lived hereabouts, never's the time that I ha' ventured 
across Pockthorp churchyard after nightfall ; and as for grubbing 
the old walls, now that the sun's adown, younger and stouter 
hearts than mine might flinch from the parlous encounter." 

^^ Tell us what danger you could possibly apprehend there, 
more than in the gravel pit which you have just left." 

^<The pit, your honors ! Nay, I never heard as how that was 
haunted ground too." 

<<Then the old church-yard is haunted ground, and no doubt 
you took us for some of its evil tenants." 

^< Without offence be it said; for you see the dark is coming 
on, and these old eyes of mine are none of the best." 

^^ Oh, your mistake was very pardonable," exclaimed my com- 
panion, who had often observed to me with a surprsie bordering 
on regret, that no part of Mousehold heath appeared to have 
been the scene of those popular superstitions, so common in 
similar districts. Eager to gratify his curiosity on this point, he 
proceeded to enquire of the countryman, what supernatural beings 
were supposed to preside over this solitary and desolate spot. • 

<^ There's a many o' them, your honors," replied the old man. 
*« For certain I ha' seen naught wi' my own eyes, but there ha' 
been those, who ha' both seen and felt too, to their cost; and 
many a winter's night, when the wind and the rain ha' been pat- 
tering against my poor cot, my old dame and I ha' beard enough 
o' the evil rout. In every gust o' wind such moans and yells, 
such shrieking, howling, and roaring ha' burst upon our ears, 
that we ha' been struck dumb wi' terror ; and sometimes, when 
the burly ha' been at its height, my half-burnt pipe ha' dropped 
from my lips, just for all the world as if one o' the wicked ur- 
chins had crept in and dashed it on the hearth ; and my dame's 
spinning-wheel ha' stopped all on a sudden stock still, like as if 
the goblin had laid upon it a hundred pounds weight or more." 

" But to whose charge do you lay all this disturbance and 
mischief?" said my companion, addressing himself more earnest- 
ly than before to the old man, who replied, 

** You shall hear, your honors ; but if you please to walk on 
wi' me a few steps this way, I shall be a bit nearer home ; and 
it may be as well not to discourse o' these matters so close to the 
very spot itself. My grandfather— -God rest his soul ! he ha* 
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been dead fifty years come Martlemas next — if he had been 
alive, you might ha' heard fio' him aU about the kdy o' the 
heath, and the crone o' Dussindale^ and the blade monk o^ St. 
WilUam's — he had seen them all, and good reason had he to 
remember them, for they gave him scurvy treatment Many a 
time, when a child, I ha' listened to his wondrous tale, till my 
hair ha' bristled on my head like the prickles o' this fiirze-bush, and 
my Uttle heart ha' beat against my ribs, just as the hoofs o' yon- 
der horse sound on the hollow heath that he's a trotting over." 



TO THE SUN. 

O thou that liv'at in yonder blue,-— 

Bright spirit of the day ! 
Well might the children of Peru 

Adore thy quickening ray ; 
Well might they worship fire like thine, 
And call thy golden form divine. 

They did not deem a sky so fair 

Had other god than thee. 
They saw thee dwelling, dazzling there — 

Could aught more beauteous be ? 
They knew thee, felt thee nature's Lord, — 
They gazed, admired, loved, adored ! 

But is there not above yon doud 
That bears the summer-shower. 

And looks as if it dared to shroud 
The splendour of thy power— 
AGod more glorious than art thou ? 

A God before whom all must bow? 

And was it well in rich Peru 
To- bend the trembling knee, — 

To know sweet adoration due. 
Yet give it aye to thee ; — 

To mark the radiance of thy beam. 

And yet not note the great Supreme? 

Alas I not then celestial truth. 
Illumed that injured land ; 
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And could they deem the gospel sooth ^ 

That urged a tyrant band 
To rob their dime, to stain their wave. 
And dash them bleeding to the grave. 

Oh ! no — but now such days are fled 

And now such deeds are o'er;— > 
Pizarro's memory is not dead, 

' But he can harm no more ;— 
And hark ! I hear or seem to hear 
These strains from some Peruvian seer. 

<< Though the blood of my forefathers crimsoned the plain. 
And the sire of his people was thralled by a chain,^ ' 
Though thy battles were foully and fearfully won, — 
I curse not, O Spain ! what thy children have done. 

<< They have taught me yon beautiful orb of the sky 
That looks in its glory a spirit on high— • 
That orb which Peruvians offipring adored 
Is only the slave of the Christian's Lord \ 

<< They have taught me that there is a heaven above 
And the God of that heaven is the fountain of love ; 
To him will I give all my homage and prayer. 
That my soul when unbodied may worship him there. 

<^ And, Spain, though thy warriors ravaged our lands, 
And sent to their death-bed the brave of our bands; — 
Though liberty fled like the voice of the wind — 
Oh ! what were that freedom to freedom of mind \ 

<^Then, Spain, though my forefathers fell on the plain. 
And the good Atabsdipa wore a vile chain, ^ — 
Though thy battles were foully and fearfully won, — 
I never can curse what thy children have done.** 

Nortmch. * JUVENIO. 

^ The Spaniards, in their conquest of Penii did not hesitate to make Christianity 
subservient to their unjust designs; and Vincent de Valoerdo (a monk who accompa- 
nied Pizarro) infuriated the minds of the credulous soldiery by telling them their 
religion demanded the extirpation of the infidel Peruvians. 

' The Emperor of Peru was affectionately styled " the father of his people." 
3 Atabalipa, the Peruvian Monarch, was fettered in a dungeon till an ignominious 
death freed him from the power of his cruel conquerors. 
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REVIEW. 

A Guide to Geology. By John Phillips^ RR.S.—G.S. Pro- 
fessor of Geology in King's College London ; Sfc. ^c. 

Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Browne, Green, &c« 1834. 

Geology^s, comparatively speaking, a science of but yesterday. 
Like all other novelties it has had a host of difficulties and pre- 
judices to encounter. Galileo was imprisoned for promulgating 
a scientific truth, on the pretence that his discoveries were 
opposed to revelation, and the same objections have been made 
to geology; and many even now most pertinaciously persevere in 
this objection in opposition to all right reason and sound argu- 
ment. It has been justly observed by the defenders of the 
science that the truth of nature can never stand opposed to the 
truth of revelation, because they both emanate from the same 
source, — and that investigations in the natural world have in- 
variably been found to corroborate rather than weaken the 
authority of Scripture. This we believe has been proved in all 
sciences, and doubtless geology instead of detracting from will 
add to the already large mass of collateral evidence in favour of 
God's word. 

Notwithstanding, however, the host of opponents who have 
blindly enlisted themselves on the side of ignorance and bigotry, 
the science has continued to progress, and held the noiseless 
tenor of its way. Men of the highest eminence for talent in 
the nation have successfully pursued the study, and published the 
results of their labours, which have amply refuted the objections 
of their opponents. But their works are too voluminous and 
expensive to be generally circulated and read. We are therefore 
rejoiced to see an elementary treatise on this most interesting 
science, which presents us with a concise, and yet a comprehen- 
sive outline of the subject. It has been published as long ago 
as July, 1834, but has not before come under our notice. The 
name of the author and the situation he holds are sufficient gua- 
rantees for the performance, and we introduce it to our readers 
more with a view to point out to them a cheap and lucid gram- 
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mar of the science than to criticize its merits. We may however 
generally observe that to us it appears admirably calculated to 
initiate beginners in the principles of the science, and well worth 
the perusal and reperusal of all young persons who are desirous 
of laying a good foundation for a future superstructure. 

The objects of geology are in the beginning ably stated by 
the author : — 

" We may say that it is the province of geology to investigate 
the ancient natural history of the earth. For this purpose geolo- 
gists must observe the effects of terrestrial agencies, both organic 
and inorganic, which are now in progress, in order to understand 
those which have been performed in earlier periods; they must en- 
quire what changes now take place upon the land and in the sea, — 
whether these be due to mechanical, chemical, or vital agency , — and 
compare these effects with the monuments of more ancient revolu- 
tions ; and thus endeavour to trace the physical conditions of the 
globe from the earliest period to the present date, so as to present 
a correct history of the successive steps by which it has been brought 
to its actual state, and made fit for the purposes which it now 
fuiais." 

Again he is equally excellent, when he speaks of the early 
races of organic beings: — 

" Were one who was completely ignorant of geological science 
required to consider the question, whether this globe had been 
tenanted in some ancient periods by races of animals and plants 
different from those which now inhabit it, he would perhaps be 
surprized at the novelty of the idea, but would find himself unable 
to answer. History, it is evident, can tell us nothing of those 
times which preceaed the existence of man : there is nothing in 
the Mosaic records of the creation of man, and the present forms 
of organic life, which in any manner defines the earlier condition 
of the globe, further than by affirming that it was formerly in a dif- 
ferent state, especially as to its enrichment with living bemgs, from 
that which it exhibits to us at present. This latter consideration • 
is too little present to the minds of many sincere readers of the 
Bible; and in consequence a very unhappy conflict has been* 
sometimes witnessed between those results of geology which relate 
to periods left wholly undefined in the Scripture narrative, and the 
successive works of creation which are in that narrative distinctly 
marked. If we merely t8.ke the first verse of Genesis as affirming 
the eternal superintendence of God over all the prior conditions of 
the world, until he saw fit to give it its present character, and to 
create its present races of man,' animals, and plants, and compare 
this with geological inferences relating to periods anterior to man, 
we shall find two conclusions inevitable; first that there is no word 
in the Scripture narrative which limits in any way the inferences or 
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even the speculations of geology, with reference to those periods x 
secondly, that nothing can ever be learned about those periods by 
human labour except in the way of geological induction.** 

Having thus freed the study from the charges brought against 
it, and pointed out the only method of obtaining information on 
this subject of all-absorbing interest^ he proceeds to the << en- 
quiry which relates to races of animals and plants, not only 
anterior to man, but even to the elevation of most parts of our 
continents from beneath the waters of the ocean." In this enquiry 
he goes fully, though briefly, into the << geological distribution of 
organic remains," and other branches connected with the science, 
but which we have not space to pursue. We cannot conclude 
without recommending the work as a complete manual of the 
science. 



TOBACCO. 

It appears from a proclamation of the Emperor Jehangire, men- 
tioned by that prince in his own memoirs, that tobacco was 
introduced by Europeans into India at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, during the reign of his father A^ber. The 
Hindoo and Sanscrit names of the plant appear to be corruptions 
of the European denomination. The practice, however, of inhal- 
ing the smoke of hemp leaves and other intoxicating drugs was 
already ancient; and hence the new plant soon came into very 
general use, and is now cultivated every where in Hindostan. 
The maund of eighty pounds sells at Calcutta for ten shillings. 



WHAT IS BEAUTIFUL? 

! TELL me what is beautiful, I pray thee, mother kind ! 
To soothe my spirit's heaviness, — my malady of mind ; 
For I have pass'd a weary night in pining and in pain, 

And morning-light hath brought me nought but sufiering again. 

O ! beautifiil's the flower, my son, that opes its golden eye, 
To catch the generous sunshine of a summer's golden sky; 
And beautiful the balmy wind that dreameth on the sea ; 
And music's fidl was wont to have a holy charm for thee. 

1 loved them well in health's glad hour, but I am dying now : 
Consumption's flush is on my cheek — ^Death's brand upon my brow ; 
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Then tell me what is beautiful^ I pray thee, mother kind ! 
To soothe my spirifs heaviness, — my malady of mind, 

O ! beautiful my cherish'd boy 's the land of light and love; 

And beautiful the chorus of the Seraphim above; 

And fadeless beauty dwelleth in the islands of the blest, 

<< Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest." 

Nortvich* G. G. 



NORWICH PENNY LIBRARY. 

It is now rather more than half a century since a Public 
Library was first established in this dty by a few public spirited 
individuals, most, if not all, of whom have since been removed 
from this stage of being, but the fruit of whose labours still 
continues to yield a more and more abundant harvest. Rather 
more than twelve years since, a rival Literary Institution sprung 
up, which so far &om injuring, only aroused the somewhat dor- 
mant spirit of its precursor, and both now vie with each other 
in the career of literature. Nearly at the same period, a very 
humble, but most praiseworthy attempt was made by a lady no 
longer residing here, (the widow of the late Dr. H. Reeve,) to 
cultivate and improve the taste for general reading, which had al- 
ready exhibited itself under many a humble roof. With this view 
she collected a considerable number of volumes of the most 
useful and popular description (espedally that most valuable series 
published by the Irish Education Sodety, which may be looked 
upon as the prototype of the numerous similar publications of 
the present day) and caused them to circulate among poor families 
at the rate of a penny, or in some cases a half-penny per week. 
The demand for these books it was soon found, exceeded her 
means of supply, and she was, early in 1824, obliged to place 
the whole upon a public footing, which it has ever since most 
respectably maintained. This cheap library now consists of 
pearly 2000 volumes, carefully selected so as to exclude contro- 
versial theology and politics, but to embrace every other branch 
of science and literature, so far as they are suited to the common 
reader, espedajly the young of both sexes; who, by subscribing 
one shilling per quarter, have free access to its shelves for drcu-* 
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lation firom eleven till two o'clock eveiy day ; while weekly su]>- 
scribers of a penuy or half-penny are limited to Mondays and 
Thuidays. Any one^ passing No. 36 Pottergate Street, at these 
hours, would be gratified to witness the eagerness displayed by 
the young people there assembled in collecting the honey for 
their future intellectual stores. The number of bees so employ- 
ed nearly approaches 200, and none but those, who have actually 
witnessed, would readily believe the vast accumulation of useful 
knowledge thus obtained by many a young and aspiring mind. 
Not a few have read almost every volume there, and their minds, 
not having been crammed with scholastic learning, retain the 
greater part of what they read. What a valuable nursery this 
for our now thriving Mechanic's Institution ! and what a long 
vista does it open for a continued course of intellectual and moral 
improvement among the poorer population of our beloved dty I 

DEMOPHILUS- 



MECHANIC'S INSTITUTION. 

On the 7th and 16th ult. Mr. Innes, Junr. continued his series 
of lectures to the dass on Chemistry. 

The subject of the former lecture was the << Gases " and in 
the latter he considered the various poisons and the modes of 
discovering them in any bodies. — flach was illustrated by nume- 
rous interesting and instructive experiments. 

On Thursday, the 2nd, Mr J. Kitton read a j>aper on the 
following question — << To which profession are we most indebted, 
law, physic or divinity ? " in which he argued with great perspi- 
cuity in favour of law^ on the ground that it binds and cements 
together the social fabric, and that without it we must ere this 
have been reduced to a state of anarchy and confusion. The 
prior daim of divinity was however asserted by a majority of the 
speakers. 

On the 19th Miss Jarvis introduced the question — <« Is there 
any moral obligation to pay taxes ? " In an extremely beautiful 
and eloquent essay that lady contended that such obligation 
does exist — that every individual t« morally bound to support the 
goverment of his country, inasmuch as it affords him personal pro- 
tection, and promotes the arts and sciences which tend to the 
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refinement of mankind. The grand principle for which the 
opener contended was recognized by all. — But in the course of 
the evening it was observed that there might be circumstances in 
which we should not be morally bound to pay certain obnoxious 
taxes. Those which affect matters of conscience were more es- 
pecially referred to. 

On the 23rd9 the much-agitated subject of " Materialism" was 
discussed. Mr. F, Pigg, in opening it, contended that the argu- 
ments which are advanced in support of the doctrine of the materi- 
ality of mind merely prove that the brain is the medium through 
which mind acts and not that it is' the cause of its actions. He 
then proceeded to notice the arguments in favour of the spi- 
rituality of the mind ; and maintained that the mere organizar 
tion of matter cannot bestow upon it any additional property 
but can merely affect the arrangem^it of its component parts. — ^ 
Mr. G. Wilson^ after attacking separately the arguments of the 
opener, observed that as we invariably find that the brain and 
entire structure of a living being indicates the nature of its 
mind it necessarily follows that the one is dependent upon the other. 
— Mr. Dowson argued in favour of the materiality of mind from 
analogy, and contended that the vegetable creation has life, that the 
animal rises a step higher in the scale of being, and that it follows, 
in order that nature may be consistent with herself^ that the 
mind of man is the result of a still higher degree of organisation. 
— Miss Jarvis very ingeniously asserted and maintained the im- 
mortaHty, and thence deduced the immateriality of the hunum 
mind. — Mr. J. Kitton was at a loss to account for the effect which 
an injury of the brain produces upon the mind, and for the fact 
that mind gradually developes itself as the brain improves, on any 
other supposition, than that the latter is the cause of the former. — 
Mr. Barker noticed and replied to the various arguments intro- 
duced in support of materialism. — He especiaUy referred to that of 
the preceding speaker — ^that whatever affects the brain equally 
affects the mind, and observed that if the instrument be injured 
it must necessarily affect the actions performed through that 
instrument, even although the mind which acts be in a perfectly 
healthy and vigourous state. 

The debate was then adjourned. 
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RURAL CUSTOMS. 

We know not whether any of our readers have made a similar 
observation, but it has often occurred to ourselves that, in propor- 
tion to the advancement of civilization and increased polish of 
mind and manners, has been the decline and deterioration of rural 
tastes and poetical observances. In the polite circles of the 
town or dty, poetry, it is true, engrosses no small share of literary 
conversation, but usually it is rather for the purpose of coldly 
criticising its beauties, than springing from that impulse of feel- 
ing with which its unsophisticated admirer instinctively singles 
out the passages most true to nature, brings them hoifle to his 
own <^ business and bosom," and forms tastes and associations 
which in after years oft times touch the chords of memory, and 
awaken emotions "too deep for tears." The alluring but 
unsatisfying pursuits of ambition — the absorbing bustle of com- 
merdal engagements — the ^^carking cares" of trade — ^incessant 
intercourse with all the dull realities of crowded society, insensibly, 
even in the breasts of the youthful and susceptible, damp the 
ardour of poetical enthusiasm, and freeze up the deep wells of 
feeling and sentiment. In circles where the formality and the 
heartlessness of fashion predominate, it would be almost better 
for the tyro in the world and its ways to commit an offence 
against the laws of good breeding, than to give vent to the 
utterance of sentiments, which, though admired in the writings 
of our standard poets, would be ridiculed as affectation when 
coming from the lips of an actor in the drama of real life. 
There are, however, times which come perchance to all, when the 
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enchanted circle of worldly business or fashion's sway being 
broken through, the hidden feelings of the heart assert their 
control, and are again impressible to the influences of poetry. 
Recollections of the golden and romantic time when <* life itself 
was young" sometimes flash across the mind, and awaken 
unavailing regret that the poetic illusions of those days when 
Shakspeare, and Spenser, and Milton were read for the first time, 
are gone, never again to return in their youthful fireshness. To 
these regrets of a personal nature may be added those which 
every lover of rural life must feel that there are now so few 
traces remaining of those beautiful customs once adorned by the 
associations of poesy, endeared by the affections of the heart, 
and hallowed by the rites of religion. Among many which 
might be mentioned, we would here particularly allude to the 
practice in olden times of strewing flowers, or planting them with 
shrubs and trees over the graves of departed relatives and friends. 
These customs are still observed in the simple vallies of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol; but ia England^ few and obscure are the 
villages whidi nofw retain them. Gloucestershire, Berkshire^ and 
Staffordshire, with a few of the counties in the Principality are 
among those parts g£ our country distinguished by this interesting 
observance. We are not suiprised to meet with it in scenes 
exdttsivdy pastoral, as in the villages of Berkshire, sprinkled 
here and there over extensive down8» where, even in these unro- 
mantic days^ the pride of the rustic community is selected as 
queen of the May, and the youthful dancers are garlanded as 
profusely, and perhaps as tastefully as the attendants of the 
fabled Flora herself. But amidst the din of iron-works^ and 
the smoke of collieries one would hardly look fiur so sentimental 
a display of affectionate regard for the dq>aited; and yet it is a 
fact that the poorest, the most degraded of the residents in those 
uninviting districts would think it a positive hardship ta be oUiged 
to " bury their dead." unadorned with flowers, those frail but 
beautiful emblems of mortality^ On the occurrence of a death, 
if they possess not a plot of garden-ground themselves, the 
doors of their richer neighbours are resorted to by their children, 
who in their uncouth phraseology petition for pinks and roses, 
and sweet briar, or in default of these, for laurustinus, and 
rosemary, and southernwood. Few are the individuals who 
would refuse so humble a request, and oftentimes the simple tale 
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which accompanies it dims with the haee of tears other eyes be- 
sides those of the youthful narrators. 

The not unpleasing and unthoughtful melancholy excited by 
these funereal customs refines and elevates the mind. The ^^ place 
appointed for all living " is in part divested of its gloom ; we as- 
sociate the memory of the dead with all that is fairest and loveliest 
in the inanimate creation ; and if the fondness of cherished af- 
fection impels us to plant the rose and the lily above their 
heads, and from year to year to watch their advancing growth, 
we are. reminded of the spirits of the loved and lost that are, in 
a like manner as it were, <^sown in dishonour,'' but we may in 
many instances believe, are ^^ raised in glory." Evelyn, in his 
Sylva, beautiftilly remarks on this very subject — "this sweet 
flower " (the rose) « borne on a branch full set with thorns, and 
accompanied with the lily, are natural hieroglyphics of our fugi- 
tive, umbratile, anxious, and transitory life, which making so fair 
a show for a time is not yet without its thorns and crosses." 
And, referring also to the ancient custom of burial in groves and 
shady and solemn places, he adds — " and thus the yew, [danted 
in our country churchyards, the cypress, growing so like a shroud 
as does that sepulchral tree, and other perennial greens, emblems 
of immortality, and a flourishing state to come, were not less 
proper to shade our natural bed, would our ddmate permit it." 
Evelyn too himself intimates a wish to be buried amid scenes 
similar to those he had been describing, rather than within the 
precincts of the accustomed burial grounds, and in this, his taste 
assimilated with that of many other great and good men. 

Those of our readers who have read Shakspeare's " Cymbe- 
line " must be familiatr with his beautiful and often-quoted allu- 
sion to the custom prevalent in his day :— - 

'* with fairest flowers, 



Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave : thou sbalt not lack 
The flower that 's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to sUuder, 
Outsweeten'd not thy breath." 

Herrick, in an epitaph on a young female, says, 

" Hushed be all things ; no noise here 
But the toning of a tear, 
Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering." 
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Milton describes the tomb of Lycidas as adoiuied 

"With every flower that sad embroidery wears." 

Our modem poets have not been unmindful of these delicate 
remembrances. Montgomery, in his Uttle poem, entitled * ^ Bole- 
hill Trees, " says, in reference to the individual who planted them, 

Not marble or brass could emblazon his naaie, 

Like his own sylvan trophies that wave 
In graceful memorial, and whisper his name, 

And scatter their leaves o*er his grave." 

Who is there among us, unspoiled by the tastes and usages 
of artificial society, who would not willingly resign " the storied 
urn and aniifiated bust " for some such grave as Beattie, true to 
the impulses of nature, thus describes — 

" Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down ; 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook or fountain's murmuring wave, 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on the grave." 

Repton, the well known landscape gardener, is buried in a 
recess in the churchyard of Aylsham, planted with roses and 
heartsease — suitable memorials of one whose talents were em- 
ployed in the embellishment of natural scenery. 

If to a single grave is attached interest from this mode of 
commemoration, how much more must be excited by the sight 
of an entire dormitory thus " adorned and sanctified." Who, in 
a contemplative mood, does not enjoy an evening stroll through 
the tasteful walks of a burial ground, at present unique in its 
kind in our own immediate neighbourhood? And if the once 
gay and animated and beloved form of a rdative or a friend lies 
there, how does his voice though dead yet speak 1 we recal his 
looks and his tones — we treasure up every memento of his love — 
and if the first bitter pangs of separation are over, we find a "joy 
in grief" that we would not exchange for all the revelry and 
mirth, which may perhaps be wafted on the breeze from the 
crowded city within our view. The roses bud and blossom from 
spring to spring, and by degrees hide the loved spot from our 
eyes, as new engagements and new friends in part obliterate the 
remembrance of him we have lost; but even then the footstep 
loves to linger, and the heart to indulge in sweet and voluntary 
sadness on the hallowed spot, and if in addition to the endeared 
associations of earth we can look upward and forward with a hope 
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full of immortality^ ours is indeed a happiness deeper and holier 
than any pleasure awakened by the charm of romantic customs, 
or the fascination of the poet's lay. 

FLORA. 



LUDMILLA OF BOGEN, 

A LEGEND OF THE DANUBE. 

It was a brilliant summer's afternoon : the unclouded sun shone 
upon h^py faces and gay holiday-dresses in the little town of 
Bogen upon the Danube. In the market place were collected 
the greater part of the inhabitants, eagerly discoursing the events 
of the day. Here a circle of youths and maidens were watching 
the disappearance of a cavalcade of horsemen, handsomely ap- 
parelled, who were ascending the steep and narrow road to the 
castle; and there a knot of women had collected around one 
whose remarks seemed to be listened to by her auditors with con- 
siderable reverence. 

« What are your thoughts, Ursula, of this day's pageant ? 
Does it not accord well with the honour due to our noble lady 
upon this her saint's day ? " 

<< Alas ! " answered the person addressed, ^<what may I think? 
I scarcely expected to see this day. It is now fourteen years 
since our noble lord died ; our lady has hitherto been a trusty 
steward for the young count, and a kind protector to her depend- 
ants ; but now when the flush of youth is past, and the days are 
come which ought to be devoted to thoughts of another world, 
does she give ear to the voice of the flatterer, who lures her to 
the deceitful path of worldly grandeur. But our gracious lady- 
countess is her own adviser; no kindred, no friend may dictate 
to her ; and well has she been schooled in the ways of the world 
— but the wisest may be deceived. Yon wily courtier admires 
the &ir lands of Bogen ; he covets yon eagle's nest, which has for 
centuries defied the assault of the enemy — but he loves not." 

" Why do you think so, Ursula ? We have heard that the 
duke became enamoured of our lady from the repoit of her 
beauty and wisdom ; and now that he beholds her, will he not be 
anxious to secure her for his wife ?" 
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<< Secure her? — secure her hinds — secure this noble fortress, 
whidi frowns above our heads — secure the fertile fields which 
stretch over yon majestic mountains, and give health and plenty 
to the lawless Bohemian. Say that Louis of Bavaria woos the 
territory which so much interferes with his own; but say not 
that he woos the countess." 

<^ But, Ursula, remember our young master, the Count Albert ; 
these lands are his, Louis cannot possess this castle, the countess 
but holds it in trust till her son's return.'' 

"He will never return." 

*< Nay, nay, Ursula, Daily are prayers put up at Ober Al- 
taich for the young count's safety, and fervent is the mass said 
for his welfare; and here the countess incessantly supplicates 
our lady of Bogen in behalf of her son* [ have heard that the 
counts of Bogen have been great benefactors to Ober Altaich, 
even that Count Frederic rebuilt the convent after it had lain for 
two centuries in ruins ; and surely the prayer for his descendant 
will be heard." 

<< You have heard aright of the munifidience of the counts of 
Bogen ; the monks of Ober Altaich are in gratitude bound to 
weary heaven with prayers. The mother's heart yearns to her 
son,^ — her orisons are sincere. There is also one in the castle to 
whom the splendour of the day brings no pleasure, and the calm* 
ness of night no repose, for her thoughts are far away with the 
armies of Palestine. Her prayers are pure, for her heart is in- 
nocent ; but they may not avail." 

*' You are gloomy to-day, Ursula, — anxiety for your foster-son 
makes you over-fearfiil of danger to him." 

<< Would that it might be so ; but I like not these crusades : 
the monks and convents are the greatest gainers by them. I like 
not to see the flowers of the land cut off in foreign war, and their 
noble possessions pass to pamper the pride and feed the luxury of 
these lazy monks." 

"Hush, hush, Ursula, you know not who may hear you. 
Do you think the countess will take her evening walk upon the 
terrace to-night, as is her wont?" 

<^ I do not attempt to understand our lady^s actions. Hither- 
to she has been devoted to the memory of her lord, and to the 
wel&re of her son ; now she surrenders herself and her son's in- 
terests to this gay Bavarian. Already has he passed a week at 
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the castle, and every day has been distinguished from its forerun- 
ner by increased dissipation and some more extraordinary pageant. 
I like it not." 

After her departure, many voices blamed Ursula for her gloomy 
prognostics. The liberality and splendour of Louis of Bavaria 
had won the hearts of the simple inhabitants of Bogen, and the 
flattering speeches and courtly phrases of his attendants had 
made willing admirers of the younger portion of the villagers. 
Ursula's hearers, therefore, turned with delighted anticipation to 
the continuance of the entertainments at the castle, and dreaded 
only the departure of the strangers. 

Meanwhile, the countess had arisen from her ev^ng repast; 
and, leaving a kinsman to perform the rights of hospitality to her 
noble visitor^ she invited a young companion to accompany her in 
her evening walk upon the terrace. The countess was still 
handsome ; years had added to the natural dignity of her person, 
without impairing its grace ; no art was spared which could en- 
hance that beauty whidi, even without the aid of art, might have 
captivated the beholder. Beside her stepped a slender and deli- 
cate maiden,, dad in a rich but simple dress. The figure of the 
countess seemed to dilate with pride as die walked forth and 
viewed the glonotts scene before her ; and her pride may be for- 
given, for scarcely could the eye behold a finer landscape. 

At the foot cf the perpendicular xock, upon the summit of 
which the castle of Bogen was situated, the broad Danube rolls 
his expansive waters, now spreading into an extensive lake, now 
contracted between lofty rocks, which in vain attempt to bar his 
pn^ress. Beyond, the eye ranged over the fertile fields of Ba- 
varia, speckled with villages, and intersected by streams. Upon 
the eastern side the rock subddes into a narrow strip of pasture 
land, bounded by the river Bogen, and ornamented by the little 
town of that name Upon this side alone was the casde access- 
ible,^ and that only by a narrow road cut in the rock. A little 
further from the town, the river Menach joins the Danube. 
The aun was already sinking behind the chain of majestic moun- 
tains which divided Bavaria from Bohemia ; his rosy light yet 
tinged the towers of the castle^ and shone in the painted windows 
of the chapel ; but his beams were lost to the valley below. The 
Menach ran in darkness through its confined channel, and the 
little town of Bogen was cast into deep shadow by the fortress 
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which protected it. The countess proudly trod the terrace — her 
companion looked to the distant eastern mountains, and sighed. 
From those mountains would arise on the morrow the splendid 
luminary which would awaken the world to life and light, and to 
those hills did she look for his return, who would give peace and 
happiness to her heart. Anchen was young, but she had been 
tried in the school of adversity. Left an orphan almost ere she 
had passed her childhood, the countess had taken upon herself 
the charge of her sister's child ; and Anchen well repaid her care. 
When, with added years, came beauty, intelligence, and the vari- 
ous graces which adorn a high bom maiden, Albert of Bogen de- 
clared his resolution to wed none but his cousin Anchen. Liove 
had grown up imperceptibly between the young couple ; and their 
union would have taken place, but Albert, whose mind was 
deeply imbued with the fanaticbm of the times, was prevailed 
upon to follow the unfortunate Emperor Frederic the 2nd to the 
Holy Land. The countess, who was the daughter of a warlike 
Bohemian baron, and had from her youth been accustomed to 
admire military glory, rejoiced in her son's ardour, but his Anchen 
grieved that he should desert the castle of his fathers to seek a 
doubtful renown in foreign lands. 

<^ Anchen," said the countess, <<what thinkest thou of our 
noble guest?" 

<<A lowly maiden 'may scarce lift her eyes to the Duke of 
Bavaria," replied Anchen, <«but he appears of courteous man- 
ners and of noble bearing, and in that respect worthy of my dear 
benefactress." 

<^ But, Anchen) I have seen that the Duke has noticed thy 
grace, and has occasionally addressed conversation to thee." 

<< He has truly condescended to make some passing remarks 
to me; but, dear lady, can /judge Louis of Bavaria? Thanks 
to her who sheltered and fostered the orphan, my experience of 
life is confined to the domain of my benefactress; I cannot there- 
fore appreciate these gay gentlemen, but methinks their speech 
is free, and their looks are bold." 

<< Well Anchen, thou shalt see a court, aye and be admired 
there too. Dost thou not wish to enter the lists of beauty? 
Why that sigh, child ? Albert will soon return with glory and 
honour; he will return to make thee lady of this £ur inheritance. 
Another sigh? Nay simple girl^ thou must not heed old Ursula's 
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dreams of mourning ; she is wrong to afflict thy young mind thus 
with visions of sadness. And think how powerful a protector I 
shall secure to our Albert, by marrying the Duke of Bavaria/' 

<^ Dear lady, dost thou mark the little stream which gives fer- 
tility to the meadows of Bogen ? see where it joins the mighty 
Danube ; there canst 4hou distinguish its gentle waters ; are 
they not swallowed up by the impetuous river with which they 
are mingled?" 

« What of this, my child ? '* 

<^ Even so will this fair domain sink into insignificance when 
united to the territoiy of Bavaria; even so will its plenty be 
wasted to supply the torrent of Louis' grandeur. But forgive 
me, dear lady — ^if indeed I am to lose my directress and friend, 
may every happiness attend her ; and may she never regret ex- 
changing the peaceful life she has hitherto led, for the vaunted 
pleasures of a court. But one more word-— Is Louis really 
sincere ? '* 

« From what does this question arise, Anchen? why shouldst 
thou doubt him?" 

<< I can scarcely say, dear lady ; perhaps my love for thee and 
my fear of losing thee, has made roe suspicious; but if thy hap- 
piness be indeed in his hands, beware that he fling it not away." 

"How Anchen?" . 

<< I heard in the village to day, whither I went to visit our 
sick Mignon, strange rumours of a hasty departure." 

<^ Indeed ! Surely Louis will give me timely notice of such an 
intention. Well, well, Anchen, enough of this. Methinks 
the air is chill to night, and see — a wreath of mist already hangs 
over yonder meadows." Saying this, the countess left the ter- 
race ; Anchen's words had alarmed her, and she retired to deli- 
berate upon the measures she should take to accomplish this 
union. She was pleased with Louis of Bavaria; his addressies 
flattered her vanity, and already she pampered her fancy with giay 
imaginings of courtly grandeur. She also sincerely hoped to 
find in Louis a powerful protector for her beloved son; which 
was the more necessary, as Albert was of a mild and gentle 
character, little qualified to guard his inheritance from the ag- 
gressions of the stronger Barons ; and perhaps still less fitted to 
preserve it from the encroachments of his religious neighbours, 
who had, by menaces or importunity^ already wrested firom the 
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counts of Bogen some of their fairest possessions. The countess 
moreover knew that Louis was a passionate admirer of beauty, 
and she saw that the gentle graces of Anchen had made a deep 
impression upon him. She was ambitious herself, and she could 
not believe that Anchen was not so too; and ahhough she knew 
how devotedly Anchen was attached to her cousin, she also saw 
that the belief of his death in Palestine was deeply impressed 
upon her heart. Should Albert really be slain — should Louis 
wed Anchen — what then would follow ? The seizure of Bogen 
by the duke. Therefore she must secure him — but how ? 
These thoughts occupied her during a sleepless night; when she 
arose her course of action was determined. 

There was, within the castle, a remote chamber scarcely ever 
entered by the countess, and shunned by the domestics, as having 
in early times been the scene of a tragical quarrel between two 
brothers. The walls were hung with tapestry representing 
warriors at full length. To this room the countess led Louis of 
Bavaria, and when there, admiring the prospect, which was 
indeed superb, and comprised the domain of the counts of Bogen^ 
she artfully insinuated to the duke how much his own power 
would be increased by the addition of their lands to his territo- 
ries; she then playfully reminded him that he had not yet pledg- 
ed his faith to her. Louis, regarding this as the mere sally of a 
lively woman, or perhaps at that moment thinking more of the 
fertile lands of Bogen than of their, mistress, readily acquiesced 
in the whim of the countess, that he should now solemnly 
promise to be her husband. Louis also believed that as there 
were no witnesses to this engagement, he might fulfil it, or not, 
as it should afterwards suit his ambitious views; accordingly, tak- 
ing the hand of the countess, he promised to make her his wedded 
wife. Scarcely had the words escaped his lips ere the wily Bohe- 
mian exclaimed, " come forward brave knights, the witnesses to 
this betrothment ! " ^t these words, four knights, fully armed, 
started from the canvass, where they had been acting the part of 
tapestried figures. The astonishment and dismay of Louis may 
be imagined, but cannot be described. He saw at once that he was 
effectually entrapped, and he was aware that from such testimony 
he could make no appeal. He married Ludmilla; but whether 
Anchen's fears for her lady's happiness were unfortunately realized, 
history does not tell us; some sorrow she had, for Count Albert 
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died, as old Ursula had predicted, in the Holy Land, fighting 
under the banner of the good and wise Frederic the 2nd. Upon 
this event Anchen retired to a convent. She had seen but little 
of a court, but that Uttle had disgusted her, and she withdrew 
from the world to mourn in soUtude the broken love of her early 
years. 

The miraculous image of our lady of Bogen ceased at the 
reformation to attract the devotion of pilgrims. The castle 
gradually fell to decay, and now stands a majestic ruin of the 
days that are gone; while the glories of the House of Bogen, 
which expired with Albert, serve only to point a moral or adorn 

"" ^"^^^ NOVICIA. 



A WALK THRO' THE PARKS.* 

'T WAS April — and as blithe a day as e'er 

The sun, beneath a canopy of clouds, 

Looked radiant down upon. Those clouds which late, 

While showering plenty o'er the teeming earth, 

Had seemed in deep, impenetrable gloom 

T' involve the curtained sun, now drawn aside 

Light folding, added splendour to the throne 

Of heaven*s Majesty. As transient grief, 

Tho' gloomy, soothes and fructifies the mind, 

And gives a zest to renovated joy. 

Such was the day, when, morning service o'er, 
Great London from each consecrated dome 
Poured forth her sons and daughters ; when each heart. 
With hope, and thankfulness overflowing, hailed 
The season of promise, and dismissed awhile 
Its earthborn cares to taste ethereal bliss. 
Along the Strand— which other days presents 
A scene of show and bustle scarce excelled 
By aught of ancient fame, now, closed its mart, 
And stilled the rumbling wheels, skirted alone 
By many a walking group in Sunday guise. 
Lay disregarded — I, amid the rest. 
With eager step moved on to where the street 
Suddenly expands, and opes a threefold view. * 
Here paused awhile, with patriotic eye 
To scan the glories of that constitution, 

^ Charing Cross. 
• This article was designed for our April Number, but press of matter compelled 
us to defer it. — Ed. 
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Dear to each British heart, which bids the great 
Co-operate with those of less degree 
In the common cause of liberty and peace. 
Westward, surrounded by his nobles, dwells 
The king, whose limited prerogative 
Empowers to do no wrong, but to enforce 
' Justice and right — (how oft perverted these 
By base corruption is a painful theme 
For Christian contemplation.) — They, by birth. 
Or real, or imputed wisdom, raised 
To be the immediate pillars of his throne. 
Check with like jealousy the o'erweening power 
Of king and commons. — Eastward, from among 
The common mass of people, rich and poor, 
The broad foundation of the stately pile, 
Chosen delegates are sent, whose duty 't is. 
With ever watchful care and zeal, to uphold 
And shield from injury the people's rights. 
Straight to the south, along, yon widened way. 
Thick-set with public buildings, ^ meet they all 
Under one roof, to canvass and promote 
Their common country's weal. Such was at least. 
And is the spirit of our fondest pride. 
Our glorious constitution. Look ye here I 
Behold this monument of regal pride ! 3 
Where, in the midst, still looking stedfast on 
To yon majestic edifice, the scene 
Of his atonement for invaded rights, ^ 
The victim of his own misguided zeal. 
Stands Stuart I a warning to all future kings> 
A lesson to all ages ! 

Musing thus, 
The moments swiftly flew; till, borne along, 
Scarce heeding whither, by the gathering crowd. 
Straightway before my awakened sight a view 
Of Nature's varied charms extended lay. * 
The trees just tinged with their first hue of green. 
The ground in richer verdure clad, the stream 
Curled by the all-enlivening breeze, and dyed 
With azure from above, the frequent groups 
Gliding beneath the dimly chequered shade, 
Were thine, sweet Nature ! nor didst thou disdain 
Thy sister Art to lend her aid, to plan 
The choice variety, the fair array 
Of these thy charms, and to subjoin her own. 
' See, thro* this long-drawn avenue of elms, 



' ParHament Street. * The equestrian statue of Ckarles I. 

^ Whitehall, where Charles was beheaded. ^ St, James's Park. 
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Yon brick'built inansion ! 6 't was the chosen^ abode 

Of England's late domestic royal pair, 7 

Tho' now deserted in its loneliness 

For more luxurious haunts — fit was the spot 

For the good sovereign of a free-bom race 

His subjects' grateful homage to receive. 

As, in the vista seen, they inward blest 

His patriarchal virtues, he in turn 

Might gladly view their loyalty and bliss. 

Long might I h.ere have loitered and admired 
The pleasing landscape, bounded north and south 
By garden walls obscured amid the trees ; 
While at the east a military lodge 
Of massive structure and commanding front ^ 
Looks full adown thei midway flowing stream 
To Buckingham House, which shuts the western view. 
But time forbad : and turning to the right. 
Hard by St. James's Palace, whence derived 
The adjoining park its name, I took a path 
Leading northwestward, up a gentle slope 
Of velvet greensward, 9 east and north o'erlooked 
By subjects' palaces, outvying far 
The royal ones beneath ; and as full oft 
I stole a backward glance, thy gothic towers, 
Westminster's venerable abbey, rose 
In simple grandeur o'er the foreground trees. 

The point at length attained, where a long train 
Of splendid equipages gilds the way. 
And horse and foot, from every quarte; met, 
Flock thro* one narrow portal ; ^ changed is now 
The extended prospect — o'er a spacious lawn, 
Whose verdant surface siaks, then swells afar. 
Seen thro' the half unfoliaged trees which grace 
The gentle vale between, bounded at length 
By mantling woods which crown the distant heights. 
The eye delighted wanders— near at hand 
A gay promiscuous throng sweeps to and fro. 
In idle pageantry, along a track 
Whence Nature banished. Fashion reigns supreme. 
With mingled scorn and pity I withdrew 
From hence, and sought a less frequented way « 

To indulge my solitary thoughts on all around. 
Do I then tread the ground heretofore trod 
By England's greatest statesmen, who awhile 
Retired from senatorial duties, here 
Unbosomed their deep thoughts in converse high 
With Nature's God, his enei^ imploring 

* Old Buckingham House. ^ George III and hb queen. 

* The Horse Guards. ^ The Green Park. ^ Hfde Park Gate. 
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To establish peace on earth ? — Methinks I trace 
In those bola features, in that thoughtful mien, 
No faint resemblance to the well-known bust, ^ 
Which, or in sculpture or in print, o'erlooked 
(Unheeded then) our infant fireside sports ; 
Since gazed at with aspiring rapture, while 
The proud name dwells upon our father's lips-— 
T is he ! 't is Holland ! not unworthy son 
Of a greater sire ! 3 emerged from yonder host. 
His chariot makes a wider circuit, he 
Alone, and wrapt in contemplation, passes by--^ 
Nor statesmen only, but the great and good 
Of every class, haply at intervals 
Of well-earned leisure, have recruited here 
Their way-worn strength for labours yet to come. 
This broad canal, ^ whose either shady bank 
Now swarms with life ; the mother with her train 
Of chubby children, sporting round their sire ; 
The schoolboys' coupled ranks, the youthful pair 
Blest in each other, brothers, bosom friends 
Who rarely meet, horsemen, and here and there 
A solitary like myself partaking 
The joy of all, prove to the grateful heart 
How much of happiness there is on earth 
For those who will be happy ! 

At each step 
New beauties met my eye, when suddenly 
A barrier, unseen before, forbad 
My further progress ; 't was a deep-sunk wall. 
Artfully hidden, not to intercept 
The inviting view beyond — yet sure those groups 
Bespeak the enclosure public ?— •! pursued 
The winding fosse, a postern soon descried, 
And entered, hailing the benign retreat. ^ 
Here wintry boughs, buds bursting, and young leaves 
Of liveliest green, in rich variety 
Cluster together ; here the feathered tribe 
Warble their loves, and ever and anon 
The restless cuckod breathes his well known note 
To the rustling gale ; o'er the dank soil beneath, 
' Strewed with the pride of many a by-gone year. 
The yellow starwort 6 shines, while varied moss 
Creeps o'er each straggling root, and climbs each rugged stem* 
T was a wood scene, with all the accompaniments 
Of early spring, embellished here and there 

« Of Fox. 
3 A poetical licence ; the present Lord Holland being Fox's nephew. 
* The Serpentine River. * Kensington Gardens. 

* Ranunculus ficaria, or pilewort, poetic^ starwort, from its starry appearance* 
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By grass plot avenues of the lofty beech. 

Or spreading chestnut, 'neath whose grateful shade, 

Benches invite delay ; there the elders sat, 

And watched their young ones' gambols, while at large 

The now disbanded schoolboys roved, and I 

Gazed at the picture of my boyish days, 

Till by degrees the thought of those I loved 

Stole o'er my senses, and possessed my soul. 

Oh ! that I had ye here, my friends, to share 

My present bliss, or e'en that ye could know, 

Or guess it : kindness then would bid ye take 

A part, and taking ye would double give. 

Present natheless or absent, conscious or 

Unconscious, still the thought of you delights 

And soothes me, aids my best reflexions on 

Our mortal and immortal state, and thus 

Contributes largely towards the undefined, 

The inexplicable charm of solitude. 

And where is solitude more deeply felt, 

Or where more highly relished, than in the midst 

Of thousands, creatures like ourselves, who pass, 

But heed us not ? we unobserved the while 

May to no small advantage study them. 

The chiefest, noblest of created beings. 

Thy once frequented palace, Kensington, 
Now stood forlorn ; its low uneven front. 
Flanked by a garden wall, and half obscured 
By a vast greenhouse weed-grown from neglect. 
Were but unsightly objects, which the eye 
Dwelt not upon, while, from the adjacent copse 
Of aged evergreens, the wakeful bird 
Mingled his strain in the wild melody. 
Now after many a pause and lingering look 
At various passing beauties — at the woods 
Here sloping to the water's edge, there wide 
Receding to admit the distant view 
Of domes and spires and towers — at parent swans 
Teaching their young to stem the buoyant wave 
By seeming hard pursuit, the outer gate 
Stood open before me. At the unwelcome sight, 
I sighed— must I then leave thee. Paradise ? 
Yes, cried a voice within, where duty calls, 
'T is thine to follow ; and wouldst thou enjoy 
These scenes aright, go to yon city, there 
Live actively and usefully, stand firm 
in virtue's cause, and, as thy means afford, 
Succour the needy, and protect the oppressed ; 
Then will that inward peace, which heaven bestows 
As the reward of virtue here, attend 
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Thy lonely rambles, and diffuse o'er all 

A charm unknown to those whose life is spent 

In rural idleness* Happy the few 

Whom ease enervates not, and who can find 

Fit occupation in retirement ; but to excel 

In goodness, thou must intermix 

And grapple with thy fellows, tiU at length 

Thine earthly course be run, when having fought 

A good fight, thou wilt sink to rest in peace, 

And confidence of thy reward to come. 

NORVICO-LONDINENSIS. 



THE YEAR. 
June. 



We are at length brought to the noon of the year; the gentle 
beauty of the spring is departed, and the splendour of summer 
is diffiised over the face of nature. The reign of this season 
may now be said to be completely established. The wintry frosts 
and storms which too frequently render the commencement of 
May, in this our variable dime, cheerless and gloomy, are all 
withdrawn; and June, the "child of the sun," comes forth in all 
the pride of manly beauty. 

Perhaps from this, we may be considered to recant what we 
said in praise of May, in our former number; this is in no- 
wise our intention. But, while we declare the beauty of May to 
be most congenial to our feelings, we would allow every month, 
even drear December, to have its share of charms; and he who 
perceives them not, is blind, miserably blind, to one of the 
highest pleasures the human soul is susceptible of. 

What principally distinguishes this month from the preceding 
is the appearance of perfection which is beginning to steal over 
every thing in creation. The purposes for which innumerable 
classes of beings were appointed have been accomplished; and 
they have died away, and given place to other classes, which will 
in like manner be succeeded by others, till, all the ends of their 
existence being answered, returning winter will close the series. 

During the early part of this month, the music of the "fea- 
thered tribes" is as sweet as in May; but after the period of the 
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summer solstice, the warblers begin to fail in their melody; the 
song of the chaffinch ceases entirely; the redbreast rarely sings, 
but about the middle of August he takes up his full song again, 
and continues it through the winter to June again. In the 
beginning of the month the voice of the cuckoo sounds huskily, 
and before the close this peculiar characteristic of the springtide 
is no longer heard. 

Many of our birds are now attending to a second brood, and 
some even to a third. Swallows and martins bring out their 
young ones at the end of the month, and feed them first on the 
tops of neighbouring houses and chimneys, and afterwards on 
the wing; sand martins bring their young out at the same time; 
while their congener, the swift has only unfledged young. 

In the shallows of our streams now the young fry of many 
species of fish may be seen in large shoals. Young toads and 
frogs often leave the water, and appear in great quantities in the 
neighbourhood of low wet ground. 

The entomologist's harvest is now commencing; the most- 
splendid of our British insects begin to come abroad, but not in 
such numbers as in the following months, July, &c. The mar- 
ble, meadow-brown, heath, and ringlet butteifiies are abundant ; 
in the twilight the privet and poplar hawk-moths are abroad, and 
among the gooseberry and currant bushes the magpie moth is 
seen in great numbers. The larva or caterpillars of some of the 
most beautiful of our lepidopterous insects are found on the trees 
and' plants on which they feed ; these are often collected and pre* 
served till they arrive at their perfect state. Insects that inhabit 
the waters abound too, and the voracious tribe of dragon files are 
skimming about from mom till night over rivers and marshes, and 
sometimes even visiting gardens at a distance from those places in 
quest of food. 

The rambles of the botanist are equally productive ; the nu- 
merous species of marsh plants are beginning to flower, and in 
the upland the most brilliant of Flora's train disclose their charms. 
Among the fences we find the bittersweet nightshade, the black 
briony, the small bindweed, and the wild roses, and many others 
that flowered last month. In the lields there are the poppies, 
thistles, corn cockle, and silverwieed; and, among the shaded 
hedgerows, the hound's-tongue, moneywort, scabious, mallow, and 
agrimony, the deadly nightshade, and St. John's-wort ; and, more 
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nurely, the bee and fly orchises. On waste ground the heaths 

are beginning to flower with the thyme, ladies' bedstraw, and 

dodder ; in low grounds the willow herbs and meadow-sweet, with 

many and various others, 

"Claat nunc pratcribere longum eit." 

Our gardens are at the acme of their beauty, for the flowers 
of spring and the fruits of autumn meet at this period and unite 
their attractions. Of flowers we have the roses, which are now 
in full perfection, the majestic lillies, the lofty holyoaks, the fra- 
grant pinks, the gorgeous poppies, with innumerable others^ indi- 
genous and exotic. Of- fruits, the strawberries, cherries, cur- 
rants, and gooseberries, are daily coming to perfection. 

Durbg this month the two great seasons of rustic joy and 
festivity, the sheep shearing and hay making take place ; and the 
fiumer has another cause of anxiety in the blooming of the wheat 
and other grain. 

In all our contemplations of Nature, in whatever season, or in 
whatever hour, there is one consideration that must awaken in 
our souls a feeling of the most lively gratitude to the Creator- 
Must we not perceive that the goodness of God is infinite, when 
we look abroad upon the sky above us and the earth bmeath, 
and see every where beauty, order, and harmony, and reflect that 
the Almighty had our enjoyment in view, in calling this fair world 
into being? It was created for us; and the further we look, and 
the deeper we search, we find more evident proofs of prospective 
goodness and care for the wants of human kind, and these, foo^ 
Idng before our race was in existence. This may by some be 
deemed an arrogant and presumptous thought for mortals to in- 
dulge; but <<H£ that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
him up,^ us allf how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things:' RURICOLA. 

June 1st, 



TALES OF MOUSEHOLD HEATH. 

Extract I — continued. 

W£ had now reached the borders of the new enclosure, within 
which stood the old man's cottage, sheltered and almost concealed 
by the rising trees of a young and thrifty plantation. The ap- 
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proach to it was by a path bounded on each side by a thick hedge 
of the spartium scoparium^ or common broom, still sprinkled with 
a few lingering dustres of its rich golden blossoms. On the 
gate at the entrance of this path my companion seated himself, 
requesting the countryman to continue his narrative, and anxiously 
awaiting the sequel, which was related to us nearly in the follow- 
ing words : — 

^« The wofullest and most marvellous of all my grandfather's ad- 
ventures befel him as he was once on his way homeward fro' Maud- 
lin fair. The night was dark — a storm was coming on — ^and he, 
then but a younker, lost his road on the heath. After wander- 
ing about a long time he saw a light, which he mistook for the 
blaze of his father s hearth, and made towards it. If you knew 
the heath afore it was enclosed, your honours, you will no doubt 
remember the cottage that stood anear the three old fir-trees, the 
tops o' which you may now see, like little clouds, darkling on the 
bright sky, where the moon is coming up; it was known to us 
all in these parts by the name o' the shepherd's hut." 

We assented to the old man's observation, and he proceeded 
with his story. 

<< Well — that was my grandfather's homestead, and he thought 
himself drawing anear to it, when a flash o' lightning made all 
about him as clear as noonday, and wi' wonderment and dismay 
he found himself midway o' the haiuted ground. You may be 
sure he was for making his way out again wi' all speed ; but the 
sudden glare o' the lightning had so bedazzled him, and the loud 
rattling crash o' the thunder had so stunned his senses, that he 
staggered like a man in liquor, and turned here and there with- 
out knowing where he groped his way. All at once he stumbled 
against a low bit o' wall, and through a break in it he saw right 
afore him the light that had been misleading him. 'T was a 
blazing fire, and aside it stood the ugly old witch, the crone o' 
Dussindale — aye, your honours, 't was her identical bodily self — 
my grandfather knew her at once, for the red glare o' the fiames 
was shining full on her shrivelled face, and lighted up wi' horrid 
fierceness her grim, twinkling eyes, her long nose, and hooked 
chin, the lank ropes o' grey hair that hung dangling about 'em, 
and the little black pointed hat, that just covered the crown of 
her head. Her blue lips were muttering her witchery; one 
skinny hand was stirring up her bubbling cauldron, and the spi- 
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der-leg fingers o' t' other were scattering in it feni-seed and 
henbane* Presently the lightning flashed again, and the thunder 
rattled as if all the clouds o' heaven had been shivered to atoms* 
Then there rose up out o' the ground two figures over against 
the old hag ; one was muffled in a monk's black gown, that came 
over his head, but shewed a sunk eye and sallow cheek — t' other 
had the form and bearing of a noble lady ; her face was pale, be- 
tokening the sorrows of her mind, yet withal so handsome, that 
my grandfather, as he looked on her, could only bethink himself 
of a fallen angel. The witch darted on them a grin o' horrid 
welcome, and went on muttering her spells ; the lady cast upon 
her one scornful look, gave one deep sigh, and was silent; but 
her companion first wept and prayed, calling upon all the saints 
in heaven to befiiend him — then, turning to the old crone, he 
implored her to ha' mercy on him. A loud laugh o' mockery was 
her only answer, and, drawing forth a parchment scroll, she held 
it afore him with a withering glance o' triumph. Then, as she 
stamped violently on the ground, a legion o' young imps came 
bustling about, and wi' shocking curses she bade them get ready 
the true-love knot. Some o' them siezed the monk by the right- 
hand, and some the lady by the left ; and another, taking fro' the 
fire a manacle o' red-hot iron, riveted the wretched pair hand in 
hand together. What horrid yells did the monk send forth, 
when he felt the gripe o' the burning iron ! But little did the 
crew o' young grinning devils heed his cries. They dragged the 
unhappy couple into the darkness, where the fiery ring that 
bound them together might be seen whirling round and round, 
the while the dreadiul shrieks o* the monk, the loud shouts o' the 
fiends, and the hoarse laughter o' the old crone, made hideous 
uproar i' the air. 

<< All this, your honours, my grandfather saw with his own 
eyes ; but he paid dear for the sight, as you shall soon hear. 
For, all amort and astounded by such wonders, he forgot where 
he was, and putting himself too forward in the rift o' the wall he 
was observed by one o' the imps. As soon as ever his eye met 
the keen look that was fixed on him^ he drew back, and would 
ha* run away ; but 't was all in vain, for the urchin, darting for- 
ward with a shrill scream, and leaping at one bound over the caul- 
dron, wall, and every thing, was in a trice at his elbow. By ill 
luck, the little devil had in his hand the tongs or pincers that 
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had just taken the burning ring out o' the fire ; wi' these, all hot 
as they were fro' such hellish work, he seized my poor grandfa- 
ther by the cheek, and dragged him, more dead than alive, afore 
the old hag herself. Wi* pain and terror he roared lustily ; his 
cries brought some o' t' other monsters about him, who all jumped 
upon him, tweaking, pinching, tearing, and buflPetting him, till he 
gave himself up for lost. Then, lifting him fro' the ground, 
they were about to put an end to him by throwing him into the 
steaming cauldron, when the beldame called out, < Hold, Griffin- 
daw, let the loon go ; he ha' had enough o' it for this time to 
make him afeard o' coming again; let him tell his tale to keep 
others away too. But an the knave be ever caught here again, 
prying into what don't concern him, ye 'U ha' my leave to boil him 
alive. Go thy way, dolt ; hie thee home.' My grandfather did 
not wait to be told this again ; but he had hardly strength to 
crawl a few score yards when he fell, quite worn out; there he 
was found the next morning, soaked wi' the heavy rain, and stiff 
wi' the blows and wounds he had had given him. They carried 
him home, where for a whole month he lay, too weak to get to 
his work, and to the day o' his death be bore on his face the print 
o' the burning tongs." 

This strange tale, in spite of its extravagant absurdities, com- 
manded from us an attentive hearing, which will not appear unac- 
countable to those who consider the previous excitement of our 
imaginations, the witching influence of the twilight hour, and our 
proximity to the scene of these alleged supernatural visitations. 
Our attention was evidently gratifying to the narrator, and while 
it encouraged him to throw off his reserve, gave him also confi- 
dence to speak with a degree of pathos and eloquence, that height- 
ened the effect of his descriptions. My companion was also, 
from principle, in the habit of treating all popular superstitions 
with lenity, if not with tenderness; his less austere philosophy 
did not condemn them at once as the ofl&pring of ignorance and 
credulity ; but it was one of his favourite theories, which he had 
probably borrowed in his school days from Palaephatus, that they 
were all originally founded on some actual event, and that if they 
could possibly be traced back to their source, they would prove to 
be either the poetical records or figurative histories of distant trans- 
actions, which were important in their day, and might perhaps 
still be interesting if they could be discovered. I was therefore, 
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not surprized to hear him, as soon as the tale was endedy eageiiy 
enquiring for further particulars respecting the mysterious person- 
ages that figured so conspicuously in it. The old man readily 
gratified this curiosity, by communicating various pieces of tradi- 
tionary lore, from which my friend compiled the following legend. 
As it came into my possession with the other papers which he 
committed to my care, I think that I cannot assign to it a more 
appropriate place than in this introduction to a series of tales, of 
which it appears to have suggested the first idea. 

THE MONK OF ST. WILLIAM'S. 

The sequestered monastery of St. William in the wood, was 
a cell belonging to the great Benedictine Priory of Norwich. 
In the course of years, the celebration of the masses and obits, 
appointed by the wills of the founders, became irksome to the 
brethren of the order ; and those who were selected for these 
services, regretted, in this lonely and cheerless abode, the better 
entertainment and boon companionship that prevailed within the 
walls of the parent establishment. The solitude which this dis- 
tant cell afibrded, was, however, so congenial to the studious and 
devout habits of one of the fathers, that he took up his perma- 
nent residence there ; and with the occasional assistance of some 
of his brethren, performed strictly the solemn duties of the place. 
The austerity of his life — his rigid observance of the rule$ of his 
order — and unwearied application to study — acquired for him 
the highest reputation for sanctity and learning; and all the 
principal families in the surrounding country, attracted by his 
exalted character, resorted to him as their confessor and spiritual 
guide. In this capacity he became acquainted with the lady of a 
noble knight, whose beauty was the theme of universal admira- 
tion ; and such was the power of her charms, that even the cold 
and stubborn heart of this holy father yielded insensibly to their 
resistless influence. So ignorant was he of the nature of love, 
that he knew not the motives by which his conduct was actuated, 
and he gave himself up unconsciously to the absolute dominion 
of this insidious passion. The pleasure which he felt in her 
company allured him even from the deep seclusion of his chosen 
retreat; and his frequent visits to her lord's castle, he regarded 
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as proceediDg only from a lively interest in her eternal salvation, 
and an ardent desire that so &ir a flower might be worthy of 
blooming in the gardens of paradise. But he was soon undeceived 
by a mournful event ; the lady died suddenly, and was consigned 
to a tomb in the church of the monastery. The monk was in- 
consolable for her loss ; a large portion of every night he passed 
in the gloomy crypt where her unconscious remains were laid ; 
here he vented his sorrows in bitter tears, and wearied heaven 
with unceasing prayers to work a miracle in his favour, and 
restore to life the object which he deplored. So sinful a request 
could not be heard in heaven ; but there was at hand a minister 
of the darker powers, ever on the watch to catch unwary souls, 
and above all desirous of ensnaring one, who had long been the 
most zealous and formidable antagonist of the forces of hell. 
One night his passion rose to such a pitch x>f wicked madness, 
that, af);er exhausting himself with fruitless prayers to the hea^ 
venly saints, he upbraided them with ingratitude for not lending 
a more favourable ear to the petitions of so faithful a servant, 
who had brought so many pious worshippers to their shrines, and 
to their altars so many eostly gif^s. While he was in this frame 
of mind, he was startled by the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and by the glimmering light of his lamp, he perceived hobbtiiig 
towards him an ugly deformed old woman. Surprized at so 
strange an appearance, he hastily demanded in an angry tone, 
who she was, and the cause of her intrusion. <' Fair words, 
good father," muttered she in reply ; <^ you and I shall soon be 
better acquainted, or I am grievously mistaken." He now re- 
cognized in her a witch, who inhabited the neighbouring glen, 
^nd was famed through all the adjacent country as the Crone of 
Dussindale. The eye of the church had long been fixed upon 
her ; but she had hitherto constantly eluded its utmost vigilance. 
Without giving her therefore an opportunity of explaining her- 
self, he exclaimed abruptly, <' Satan, avaunt! Tempt me not— ^ 
I know thy accursed designs; and by that dreaded name, from 
which thou and thy legions shrink in terror, I defy thy power, 
and charge thee to begone." 

"Nay, holy father," replied she, "first hear me; hard words 
shall not shake my purpose. Satan, or Beelzeebub, or Baal, I 
come to serve you. You see how little your prayers avail in 
heaven ; therefore be not too sure of their procuring for you that 
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assistance, which you threaten to ask against me. I can do 
more for you than all your saints ; transfer your services to me, 
and I will instantly accomplish all your fondest desires. She, 
over whom you have just been weeping, shall live again — shall 
live for you — and years of love and happiness shall be your 
portion." 

The monk waved his hand and shook his head in silence. 
<* You doubt my power," continued she; " behold and be convinc- 
ed." As she said these words, she touched with her stick the lid of 
the coffin which instantly flew open, and having sprinkled a few 
grains on the lamp, it shot forth a lambent flame which filled the 
whole cave with a brightness more glorious than the summer noon. 
Then, approaching the body, she breathed on the face, when the 
symptoms of decay and the shades of death immediately disap- 
peared, and the renovated features were again overspread with 
the glowing hues of life and health and beauty. The wondering 
father looked on in ecstacy; each reviving grace, each freshening 
bloom, fixed more intently his eager gaze, and beamed on his 
soul another ray of hope. He saw no longer before him a 
mouldering tenant of the grave — but one of nature's fairest, 
loveliest forms, lapped in delicious slumbers, and lulled by gentle 
breathing, from the world of spirits. In speechless, breathless 
rapture he hung over the enchanting object, awaiting the moment 
when the opening eye should pour on him the lustre of its 
eloquent glance, and the first smile of recognition play mildly 
around the moving lips. But he watched in vain — no sign of 
animation appeared — the beautiful statue lay before him still 
motionless and insensible. After an interval of agonizing 
suspense, the old woman again addressed him. ^^Does this 
sight convince you? The rest depends upon yourself alone. 
Pledge yourself to me by signing this contract of obedience, and 
at that instant this yet unconscious body shall wake to perfect 
life, and living, shall be yours. Refuse my offer — the grave 
and its worms will have their prey again." 

As she pronounced these words, she held to him the scroll 
for his signature; but still he hesitated; observing which, she 
exclaimed impatiently, ^^ Obstinate fool, 't is all over then;" and 
put forth her stick. The lid of the coffin was already descending 
to fulfil her threat, when the monk, half frantic, seized the 
parchment, affixed his name to it, and at that moment the promise 
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of the sorceress was accomplished. The lady was restored 
to life, fairer and more captivating than ever before; and the 
same spells, which had loosened the iron grasp of death, dissolved 
with equal facility the influence of virtuous habits and the ties 
of connubial faith. Beguiled by powerful philtres and other 
wicked devices, she became the secret paramour of the monk, 
and hidden &om a world which she once adorned so much, was 
willing to live for him alone, the contented partner of his solitary 
cell. But the allotted term of their guilty enjoyments expired 
• — the dreadful hour of retribution came — consuming fires and 
uprooting hurricanes executed the judgments of offended heaven 
— the profaned building fell — and its wretched violators were 
entombed within the desolate ruin. Yet for them the grave has 
no repose — that day of wrath consigned them, till the last 
trumpet shall call them to their final doom, into the power of 
the fiend, to whose counsels they listenened in an evil hour — 
and, on stated nights, the delegate of hell drags forth their unde- 
caying bodies, to endure fresh torments on the spot that was 
desecrated by their heinous crime. 



EVENING. 



The sun is set — and all the burnished clouds. 
Which decked the horizon late, are passed away, 
Leaving the sober hue of twilight grey ; 
While on the face of heaven's expanded arch 
Mild Hespcr only reigns serenely bright, 
T' announce the coming of her sister stars. 
Attendant all upon the queen of night; 
Who, in her shining car, moves graceful on, 
As conscious of superior claim to worth. 
Sometimes, to shroud her silver light, advance 
Dark rolling clouds! which, as they huriy on, 
Still brighter leave the lustre of her beams: 
Sometimes, firom 'neath a half transparent veil, 
Hanging in snowy folds of graceful form, 
lUumined by her own all-beauteous rays. 
Appears the lovely wanderer, then retires. 
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Who can contemplate this fair scene of liitngs, 
While silence wraps the soul in sacred awe, 
Without the wish to shake off mortal coil. 
And penetrate beyond these glittering spheres. 
Up to the heaven of heai^ens? there to receive 
Increasing knowledge without-end of time, 
And nobler powers, those mysteries to explore,' 
Which now, «as m a glass, we darkly see," 
Then, by eternal promise, <<face to face!'' 



REVIEW. 



A Visit to Icetandy by way of Tronyenty in the « Tlower of 
Yarrow** Yacht^ in the Summer 0/^1834. By John Bar~ 
roWy Jun. Author of " Excursione in the North of Europe** 
London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1835. 

A PLEASANT and amusing work; and all who wish to spend an 
hour profitably and pleasantly may secure their object in the 
perusal of this <^ Visit to Iceland." The author has embellished 
his narrative by a variety of sketches, which give it an additional 
interest, and, as far as possible, realize to the fireside-traveller the 
localities described. 

He embarks at Liverpool, and after a short passage, the inci- 
dents of which are graphically related, arrives at Tronyem 
(Drontheim,) where they are put under a short quarantine. The 
further detention of the vessel for repairs affords him time and 
opportunity for visiting the curiosities of the neighbourhood. 
He gives an interesting account of the copper mine at StorvartZy 
and of his descent ; but it is too long for extract. Thb mine is 
said to have been worked for more than one hundred and twenty 
years. " The ore is the sulphuret of copper, very ponderous 
and massive, the matrix chlorite slate, in which are embedded 
multitudes of garnet crystals, most of them imperfect, and inca- 
pable of taking a polish." 

English enterprize and capital have found their way even into 
these frozen regions. A mine called the Alten mine ^^ has for 
some years been successfully worked by a company of English- 
men, who call themselves the < Alten Mining Association.' It 
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is situated in or on the borders of Finmark, in Norway, close 
upon the 70 parallel c^ latitude, at the bottom of the Alton fiord. 
The poduce of these mines is shipped dose to the shore where 
they are worked, and carried to Swansea, to be there smelted, 
being first crushed and dressed on the spot." 

The short time the authpr was in Norway did not permit him 
to see very much of the country ; he, nevertheless, made the 
most of his time, and has interspersed his narrative with anec- 
dotes and notices highly interesting. His voyage firom Tron- 
yem to Iceland was Ailler of peril and incident than from Liver- 
pool to Tronyem. « The Flower of Yarrow/' however, at length 
rides in safety off the town of Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland. 
We pass over his description of the town and neighbourhood, of 
the volcanic character of the soil, and the probable origin of the 
island. We cannot, however, omit a very novel pabulum for 
horses ; we are sure a Newmarket jockey would never dream of 
such provender. 

'*The small quantity of hay that is generally got in is almost 
exclusively set apart for the cows ; on these and the sheep, which 
come in for a share, every family, in a great degree, depends for its 
clothing and subsistence. ..... The poor horses fare the worst ; 

the peasants hash up for them messes of fishes' beads and bones, 
chopped up with a little hay, and boiled together in water ; but 
with such scanty food, especially when it happens to be a hard 
winter, towards the spring of the year, they become miserably poor, 
and are reduced to mere skeletons; it is surprising, however, when 
the grass begins to spring up, how speedily they recover themselves, 
and get into fiesh." 

The sobriety of the Icelanders, and their almost total absti- 
nence from spirituous Hquors, is an argument of which the Tem- 
perance Society may with projuiety avail itself, if it has not 
already done so. For, if in any climate spirits might be thought 
essential, they certainly would be necessary in one of perpetual 
frost and snow. 

"They are a very sober people — indeed, the great portion of 
them are said not to know the taste of wine, spirits, or beer. The 
whole importation of spirits, it appears, would not allow two bottles 
a-year to each individual, and this small quantity is consumed 
almost wholly in the neighbourhood of the ports and among the 
fishermen, the peasantry considering it more in the light of medicine 
than for the gratification of the appetite." 

The features of the country are dull, monotonous, and dr-eary, 
with not a tree to relieve the scene ; the poverty of the inhabit- 
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ants is extreme ; yet they are contented and cheerful, and such a 
thing as a beggar is not known among them. Some idea may 
be formed of the condition of the rest from the following descrip- 
tion oi clerical life :— • 

** The clergy almost universally submit to every species of drud- 
gery from necessity ; their incomes are too small to allow them to 
hire and feed labourers, and nothing is more common than to find 
the parish priest in a coarse woollen jacket and trowsers, or skin 
boots, digging peat, mowing grass, and assisting in ail the oper- 
ations of haymaking. They are all blacksmiths from necessity, 
and the best shoers of horses on the island. The feet of an Iceland 
horse would be cut to pieces on the sharp rock and lava, if not well 
shod. The great resort of the peasantry is the church, and should 
any of the numerous horses have lost a shoe, or be likely to do so, 
the priest puts on his apron, lights his little charcoal fire in his 
smithy, (one of which is always attached to every parsonage,} and 
sets the animal on his legs again." 

Quere — Is the Gretna-green blacksmith of the same family? 
Often as the Geysers have been described, every new description 
of these wonders of nature affords new pleasure; and, long as 
our notice is, we must find room for our traveller's account of an 
eruption of the large Geyser. These Geysers, or boiling foun- 
tains, are situated on a plain adjacent to the Laugerfell Moun* 
tains. They are not always in action, and traveUers have some- 
times been obliged to wait hours, and even days, before their 
curiosity has been gratified; — this was the case with Mr. Bar- 
row. At last his patience was rewarded. 

** About three o'clock in the morning, he (the servant) hastily 
entered the tent, and said that, from the incessant noise and the 
violent rushing of the steam, he had no doubt an eruption was 
about to take place. We were of course instantly on our legs; and 
just as we arrived at the spot, a few jets were thrown up to no 
great height, and we were once more making up our minds to an- 
other disappointment, when suddenly, as if by a violent effort, the 
shaft discharged a full column of water and steam, the former 
mounting in a grand mass to a height, as we estimated it, of be* 
tween seventy and eighty feet. I must observe, however, it is but 
an estimate, as the rolling volumes of steam generally enveloped 
the column of water, and accompanied it to the very highest point, 
so that it was not easy to get a fair view of it, much less to measure 
it with any degree of certainty." 

The temperature of the water in these boiling fountains is 
generally as high as from lOO"" to 200'' or more of Farenheit. 
By what subterranean fires these fountains are kept boiling, 
and how the fires are supplied with fuel, we leave to philosophers. 
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Iceland abounds with natural curiosities, and Mr. Barrow has en- 
abled us, through his perspective, to view them almost as if we 
were there. We thank him for the treat, and take our leave of 
him for the present ; but as travelling seems his delight, we shall 
have no objection to see another volume of his travels in some 
other quarter of the world.. 



CONVERSAZIONE AT THE NORFOLK AND 
NORWICH MUSEUM. 

We take blame to ourselves for having neglected to notice at 
an earlier period the Conversazione and Lecture, established at 
our local Museum. An attempt, so congenial and coeval with 
our own, to improve the general tone and character of public 
sentiment in this city, by infusing into it an increased love of 
literature and science, ought to have been at once hailed by us 
with that cordiality which community of object and of interest 
ever inspires in generous minds. Our tardiness in giving ex- 
pression to the feelings which we sincerely entertain can only be 
excused by the engrossing anxiety with which we devoted our- 
selves to our own undertaking, in its first and most difficult 
stages. But our oversight is the more to be regretted, since it 
has been the means of accumulating so large an arrear of ac- 
knowledgment, that our restricted limits will not allow us to dis- 
charge fully the debt which we confess to be due. A brief recapi- 
tulation of the subjects of the different lectures, with this avowal 
of our earnest wishes for the continuance and success of these 
meetings, is all that we now have room to insert 

It is to Professor Sedgwick that we are indebted for what, 
we own with shame, must be termed, amongst ua^ a spirited 
effort, in favour of something beyond the calculations of a hun- 
gry selfishness and the struggles of party excitement. Happily 
for us, the professor seems to consider that a prebendal stall, 
so honourably conferred as the meed of eminent desert, ought 
not in h%8 possession to be a sinecure — ^that it was given for higher 
purposes than to doze away yearly his two months of residence 
in sullen seclusion and dignified superciliousness. From his first 
arrival amongst us, he sought and cultivated frequent intercourse 
with all who had evinced any desire for the acquisition or difiu* 
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sion of knowledge ; and he carried into general society an amen- 
ity of manners and brilliancy of talent, united with a fund of 
valuable information and an enthusiastic ardour for the good of 
all, which won him an easy way with the young and aged of all 
classes, and established him decidedly as a universal favourite. 
Had the meetings at the museum been proposed by any other 
individual, the suggestion would roost probably have been received 
with apathy and treated with neglect ; but, coming from him, it 
met at once with the approbation and concurrence of all. Hav- 
ing originated the movement, he gave an effective impulse to it 
by delivering at the first conversazione, on the 28th January, a 
lecture on the general princq[>les of geology. His easy, familiar, 
and almost colloquial mode of treating his subject made it intel- 
ligible to all who heard him, and afforded unmixed gratification and 
sound instruction to the numerous assemblage which his name 
had attracted. While enumerating the strata that compose the 
surface of^he earth, and pointing out their diversity of structure, 
the organic fossils peculiar to each, and the incalculable series of 
ages which eadi separate formation must have occupied, it was 
delightful to observe with what considerate benevolence, unstu- 
died eloquence, and force of argument, he sought to reason away 
the groundless fears of those, who tremble for their religion, 
whenever natural history or scientific research discloses a fact 
which does not accord, to the very letter, with every word in the 
Mosaic account of creation. 

For the second meeting, on the 25th Feb. Mr. Woodward 
furnidbed an ingenious e$say ^^ on the Antediluvian Topography 
of Norfolk." A&ev tracing an outline of what he considered 
to have been the distribution of land and water on this portion 
of our globe, prior to the last geological change, he endeavoured 
to isbew that the marine formation, called the crag stratum, must 
hava been deposited by an arm of the primeval ocean, extending 
over no otlier part of our present dry ground, but the eastern 
districts of Norfolk and Suffolkj and that its shores were inha- 
bited by the mammoth, hippopotamus, hyasna, and other races of 
animals, some of which are now extinct, while others are found 
QBly in aouthem dimes. 

On the 25th of March, the Rev. R. Lubbock read an inter- 
esting, paper on the efl^pts which the spread of human civilization 
has produced on various tribes of animals ; the habits and physi- 
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cal condition of many having undergone considerable alteration, 
while others have been wholly exterminated. Nor is man him- 
self exempted from similar changes ; savage nations abandon their 
invaded forests, and withdraw into remoter solitudes, where* 
cooped up within still contracting limits, they finally perish altoge- 
ther. The North American Indians furnished materials for a 
beautiful and eloquent illustration of this fact. 

The fourth and last conversazione of the season took place en 
the 29th April, when Mr. J, W. Robberds delivered a lecture, "on 
alluvial formations." Following up his observations on the eastern 
valleys of Norfolk, his object was to shew, by an appeal to 
general facts, that wherever such new lands were left permanently 
dry, the waters by which they had been deposited must have 
fallen. In proof of this he referred to numerous beds of 
marine shells, found on the coasts of our own island and on the 
shores of every European sea, at an elevation mostly of 40 feet, 
and in northern latitude still higher, above the level of the 
adjacent floods, in which recent anulogues of the same testaceous 
molluscae still abound. At the dose of the lecture, Mr. Wood- 
ward pointed out what he considered to be differences between 
some of the shells taken from the sides of the valley of the Yare 
and those recently supplied by the German Ocean ; to which Mr. 
Robberds replied, that if such differences did exist, they are so 
minute as to be imperceptible to common observers — that they 
might arise from the altered habits of animals expelled from an 
inland aestuary into the open sea — and that they certainly did not 
constitute such generic distinctions, as to shew any discontinuity 
between the ancient and present tribes. In the two specimens of 
the turbo littorem, it was admitted that no difference could 
be seen. 

On the last two evenings, various donations made to the Mu- 
seum during each preceding month, were laid upon the table, and 
called forth interesting remarks from Mr. Brightwell, Mr. Grif- 
fin, and other gentlemen. We trust that these meetings will be 
resumed next winter, without any abatement of the spirit with 
which they were kept up during the past season ; and as Profes- 
sor Sedgwick has announced his intention of connecting with 
them a complete course of lectures on geology, we have no doubt 
that numerous assemblies will attend to partake in so intellectual 
an enjoyment. 
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MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

On Thursday, April SOth, the adjourned debate on Materialism 
was conducted with considerable animation. Little new argu- 
ment however was advanced on either side. 

On the 7th. ult. Mr. Crawcour inquired, " Which was the 
greatest patriot, Washington, Tell, or Wallace? The opinion 
of the opener and a majority of the speakers was that 

<* The bugle ne'er sung to to brave a knight 
As William of Elderslie." 

'^Is woman naturally inferior to man in mental capacity?" was 
the question with the discussion of which on the 14th and 21st ult. 
the session closed. Mr. A. T. Hewitt, the essayist, maintained the 
equality of the sexes; he was supported by a majority of those who 
took part in the debate. A few there were, however, who — arguing 
from the fact that among those whose names live upon the page of 
History none of the softer sex have been distinguished by genius of 
that brilliant and commanding character which marked the career 
of a Milton or a Locke — thence inferred their natural inferiority. 
In reply to this it was urged that the prejudices of every age have 
combined to keep woman down in the scale of intellectual exist- 
ence — that wherever those prejudices have been least prevalent 
there has she risen highest in that scale — and that upon their en- 
tire removal, we may £drly presume she will exhibit powers of 
mind every way equal to those possessed by man himself. 

We cannot too highly admire or applaud the sacred object 
which this, in common with every kindred institution, has in view. 
If the attainment of truth be an object worthy of the best and 
noblest powers of the human mind, — if the dawn of that era 
when intellectual light shall be as widely difiElised as the light of 
heaven, is to be hailed with joy and triumph, — if it be right that 
the thirst of the human spirit should be quenched at the exhaustless 
streams of knowledge, — ^then must the friend of truth, of virtue, 
and mankind rejoice to see those means put in operation which are 
so well calculated to answer these glorious ends, by elevating the 
people at large to the dignity of rational and responsible beings. 
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THE YEAR. 

July. 

It is with a pensive, perchance a melancholy feeling, that we turn 
from the contemplation of the gay, the verdant springtide, to 
observe the decline of the year. And yet it should not be so : 
for we must be conscious that aO which is connected with this 
our fleeting home partakes of its transitory nature. We are 
dow to learn this ; the thought would deprive us of many of our 
imaginary pleasures, and therefore it is driven from the mind. 
But there are times when it will intrude itself upon our notice ; 
and never more frequently, nor more effectually, than at this 
time, when the first inroads of the spoiler — death, appear among 
the works of God. 

But there are persons, to whom this period of the year brings 
a very different feeling. More happily constituted, they over- 
look the s]rmptoms of decay and ruin, and look with pleasure and 
satisfaction upon the appearance of perfection that dothes the 
face of nature. Nor is theirs an idle speculation ; they lift up 
their souls in gratitude to the Almighty Being, who hais now 
again frilfflled his word, so long ago spoken, and so little remem- 
bered by man ; has sent a rich << harvest'' to follow a generous 
<* seed time,'' and has filled all things Uving with plenteousness. 

Now, come we to the ** signs of the times." 

The love which inspired the songs of the feathered tribes hat 
passed away with the spring; and with it has ceased the melody. 
Before the end of July, the incubation of the warblers is pretty 

2 c 
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well over, and, according to White's << maxim" that so long as 
that goes on there is music, we find this fail at the same time. 
The yellow hammer and the swallow yet contuiue to sing cheer- 
ily ; and, to supply the failing songs of the old birds, the young 
ones of the first brood << record," as it is technically termed, that 
is, try their throats in the first songs. 

Chateaubriand remarks, << that the world is like a vast inn, 
always in motion; travellers are continually arriving, or depart- 
ing ;** — except for the space of two or three weeks around the 
solstices, this is the case here. The swift and the cuckoo, two 
of the most remarkable of our summer visitants, return to their 
winter countries about the end of this month. The latter of 
these, now that his song has ceased, is little noticed: but the 
swift is more missed ; his screams of joyance, which, resounding 
through the hot days of summer, formed a most characteristic 
sound of the season, and the unequalled power of wing he dis- 
plays, occasion his departure to be noticed and his absence to be 
felt. The early retreat of this bird is one of the anomalies of 
nature, that baffles all theories, and << mocks man's prying pride." 
The cold does not compel them to retreat — it is usually the 
warmest part of the year : nor, as far as we can judge, does the 
want of food urge their flight, for insects are now most abundant. 
So that we must join the naturalist of Selbome, in the exclama- 
tion, 

'* The God of nature is their secret guide 1" 

Starlings and lapwings are already seen in flocks, and sparrows 
(most frequently young birds) go in small parties, foraging into 
the com fields. But they make ample amends for the grain 
they steal, by destroying vast quantities of noxious insects, both 
in the garden and the fields. It will be found to be a general 
fact, that those birds usually stigmatized as ^< vermin" do most 
important service to man; which he, with his accustomed selfish- 
ness and injustice, overlooks, and thinks only of the small returns 
which they take of his crop. 

It is at this time that partridges moult, and their young ones 
begin to be seen in the fields. On marshes young lapwings are 
seen, those also of the swift appear ; the first brood of the other 
species of our hirundinidas congregate on chimney tops, usually 
their natal ones, and chirp and sing in concert with the parent 
birds. 
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Insects, especially of the dipterous class, are more abundant 
and more numerous than at any time of the year. The most 
beautifiil of our butterflies, the purple emperor, appears in this 
month; and many common moths, the drinker, l^e tiger, the 
vaporer and lackey moths, appear also. It is at this time that 
bees kill the drones, or expel them from the hive ; and male and 
female ants emigrate from their subterraneous abodes; and that 
destmcHve-^o-hazel insect the nut-weevil appears. 

We described June as being rich in flowers. July produces 
at least an equal share, and with almost all its predecessor's it 
has a most splendid train. In fields and on roadsides we have 
the mulleins, blue-bell, succory, knapweed, yarrow, teasel, agri- 
mony, tufted vetch, rausk mallow, vervain, goat's beard, fleabane, 
rest harrow, and black horehound. On boggy heaths, there are 
the calathian violet and the sundews, some of the most beautiful 
of our British flowers; and in the river the white and yellow 
water lilies, and the poisonous water hemlock. On wall tops 
there are the houseleek and the house crops, (sedum ;) the former 
however, very rarely flowers. 

Those most singular tribes of vegetation, the mushrooms. 
(Agarici) begin to appear. 

The harvest frequently commences in July, but it is always 
very near the dose of the month. 

One of the most characteristic features of July is the thunder 
storm. In the preceding sketches of the months, we have not 
noticed them meteorologically; but the storm b a phenomenon 
of such a nature that it must be mentioned. The deep and 
holy feeUng, which the contemplation inspires, has sown the seeds 
of a love of nature in many a breast. Indeed, all minds feel 
its influence, though in very various ways. It is a cause of dread 
and horror to the conscience-stricken sinner, but of humble and 
devout adoration to the pious believer: it is a theme of specula- 
tion and experiment to the philosopher, and a cause of wonder and 
admiration to all. 

The storm is always a. subject of interest. Whether we 
watch the first gathering of the clouds, while the sunbeams 
struggle between the dark masses, and give a murky red light, 
and the first flash is seen in the horizon, and the muttered peal 
of the distant thunder is barely audible; — or, whether our ob- 
servation is, when the furious Uast drives the black curtain over 
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the &oe of the sky, converting the soft twiUght into a palpable 
darkness; and the heavy rain falls in torrents, and the broad 
glare and the vivid flash are ineessant, and crash succeeding crash, 
keeps up an unintermitted roar:— it is a grand, an awful exhibi- 
tion of the power of Jehovah. Yet, this is but ^< the hiding o£ 
his power:" what then must be his open, full display of might 

The philosopher who first examined the nature of the flash, 
and the cause of the reverberated roar, had, doubtless, a soul 
restless to assert its ezaltod nature, but it fell miseraUy short in 
the bold attempt ;-^»<< the thunder of his power, who can undav 
stand." 

But to the Christian, the sight of the storm produces the 
most happy meditations* He sees in the lightnings and thun- 
derings, a lively representation of the state of the sinner under 
<< the law," at << the mount that burned with fire, where were 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, with the sound of a tnim«- 
pet, and the voice of words." But when, after the storm has 
rolled qS, and above the dark douds which enshroud the horizon, 
the moon and the stars shine forth firom the deep blue firmament, 
and shed their sweet and gentle radiance over the scene, that just 
before was so disturbed, he feels in a more delightftd manner the 
blessing of the gospel. The threats and curses of the law sound 
harmlessly in hb ear, and he feels assured that indeed << there is 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus." 

July l8t. RURICOLA. 



SKETCHES. 

No. V — Old Age. 

It is a distinguished example of the wise economy of God, that 
no other disposition of the earth we inhabit, with respect to the 
other planets, could have afforded so commodious a distribution 
of light and heat, or imparted fertility and beauty to so large a 
portion of a revolving sphere. With equal truth it may be 
remarked by the moralist that our globe seems peculiarly fitted 
to be the residence of a being, placed here only for a short time, 
whose home is a higher and happier world. 
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That this nobler destination may be ever present to his mind, 
all the appearances of nature seem uniformly to conspire. No 
terrestrial object b unmarked by the blighting hand of Time. 
Rome, the once peerless mistress of the world, whose fleets rode 
triumj^ant <m the illimitable ocean, and whose sons gathosd 
laurels on every shore, sits now, the '< Niobe of nations,'' on her 
seven-hilled throne, in desolation and decay. The splendid 
columns which recorded the ^ories of the polished Athenian 
have been dashed to the dust, and his land thrown back to pri** 
mitive barbarity. The diaracter of a great continent has been 
changed, and a whole people swept for ever from its face. The 
Indian of lion-bearing and eagle-eye is no more ; his race is 
withered from the land, — ^his coundl-fire has gone out along the 
shore,— his war-cry is fast dying to the untrodden west. But 
these are << tales of other times;" they stand recorded now as 
events in the great history of the world ; there are numberless 
examples which come home to our own feelings and firesides, 
declaring the ravages of time. 

Trace the course of human life. The little stranger is born 
into the world; as he wakes to beauty and intelligence, how 
eagerly do his fond parents drink delight from the first smile of 
recognition — ^the first accents of love. The powers of his mind 
become expanded, and as he advances in the path of life, in the 
bloom of health and luxury of spirits, he believes it to be en- 
lightened by a perpetual sunshine, and strewed with unfading 
flowers. Yet fiirther on and he is devoting his ^< soul's idolatry" 
to the gentle being who loves and lives for him. The fiery 
effervescence of youthful feeling passes away, and, with all his 
faculties rife about him, he is acting his part in the great drama 
of existence. A few short years, and his prime is past — the 
snows of age settle on his head — the brightness of his eye is 
dimmed — the fire of his spirit quenched. 

The language of inspiration has characterized the strength 
which supports a man to the evening of existence as ^'labour 
and sorrow." It is not enough that the current of life flows 
but languidly through the frame, — that the hand is palsied, and 
the eye dim, and the once manly form bowed down to the earth ; 
the warm and unreined gush of feeling, the sunshine of the 
spirit, the golden hopes, the fond anticipations, the dreams of 
beauty, the thousand sensations of delight peculiar to youth are 
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no more. Nor these alone; the nobler powers — the more exalt- 
ed energies of manhood have withered too. How changed from 
that being) who, sent naked and defenceless into the world, was 
enabled by the powers of his mind to supply all nature's deficien- 
cies and take a pleasure in the effort, — ^who built houses, palaces, 
temples, who clothed, sustained, enriched himself with the spoils 
of the entire universe, who spanned the compass of the earth 
and fathomed the depths of the ocean, who made the inferior 
tribes of animals subservient to his will, subduing the weak by 
force, the fleet by perseverance, the strong by stratagem ! 

How mournful too the desolation of the spirit when, one by 
one^ the ties of blood and friendship are sundered by the hands 
of death; when, outliving all those who took << sweet counsel" 
with him in early life, the worn and wearied pilgrim is left alone 
in the heartless world. ^< He comes to the place of his birth, 
and says, * The friends of my youth, where are they ? ' And 
echo answers, * Where are they?'" He traverses his native vil- 
lage without discovering one familiar face. The gnarled trunks 
of the old oaks, beneath which he enjoyed his pastime, have 
long since been levelled by the axe. The home of his fathers, 
where his infant years were watched by parental anxiety, is unin- 
habited and in decay, and the storm beats through its broken 
windows. The once-loved scene is strangely altered. 

But the picture it presented in his youth exhibits it as true 
and vivid as ever. It is hung up in memory in all its freshness, 
and time cannot dilapidate its image. It has become an essence 
which defies the mutabiUty of material things. Can he ever 
forget the sunny side of the wood where he lingered away his 
idle hours? He recalls the song-haunted rivers — ^now glitter- 
ing in the golden light — now strewed with the sere and fallen 
leaves of autumn, beside which he loved to wander. How fra- 
grant were the flowers ! how deep the azure of the sky ! the 
hills how beautiful and beloved ! the sunsets how rich and radi- 
ant ! Again all the haunts of his youth, peopled with glorious 
imaginations, — the shady seats — the rich and hanging boughs 
— turf-altars of the heart and " Druid-groves of! love" — the pen- 
sive shadows of evening — the sweet coolness of the twilight air 
— the vesper-song of birds — and the hushed whispers of far 
rivers mocking the ear that strives to catch them amid the myriad 
of small sounds with which the woodland air undulates when it 
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is most sQeut — are present to his fmcy, steeped all over in the 
spirit of romance, and bringing with them a thousand tender and 
delightful recollections. 

In early life Hope throws her light around every object ; each 
distant prospect, to the gaze of young anticipation, looks beau- 
tiful and bright. Nor in more advanced years is the pleasing 
illusion wholly dispelled. When weary of the world and 
weighed down by the numberless petty ills of life, man still loves 
to look on, through the vista of coming years, to the time when 
days of uninterrupted calm and unclouded sunshine may dawn to 
brighten his eyes and gladden his heart. In the decline of life 
however, when treading on the verge of eternity, and instinctively 
recoiUng from the prospect of things with which flesh and blood 
have no communion, he is thrown back upon the recollections of 
his early years, when he saw nothing but a world of beauty and 
glory around. And promptly do the spirits of memory answer 
to the spell ; for those recollections are fixed in etherial colours 
on the tablets of the mind, and live in the domain of the spirit, 
within the circumference of which the universal spoiler possesses 
no sovereignty. 

Thus may we read mercy in the lines of sorrow, and thus, 
though the thunderdouil of adversity is lowering over our sky, 
does memory, the mild and evening star, chequer with her rays 
of comfort the darkness of the storm. 

There is assuredly much to admire in the close of a life which 
has continued through a virtuous and peaceful old age* It is 
a fearful thing when the human soul takes wing on the field of 
blood, or the boiling ocean, dismantled amid scenes of pain and 
peril; but we cannot — we would not weep for him who, having 
run the bound of man's appointed years, passes serenely to his 
final rest. His gentle decline is watched by eyes that loved him 
and have often brightened at his smile^ while the soft memory of 
his virtues yet lingers behind him. Thus the sun, having iul- 
filled his glorious course through the sky, sinks in the evening 
hour below the horizon, leaving the smile of his departure spread 
over the warm-coloured heaven. But his going-down is not his 
extinction. For a few hours there may be neither beauty nor 
music around; — yet in the morning he again breaks forth from 
the east, and gilds the mountain tops, — the lark soars to meet 
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him, and the shades of darkness flee away. So shaO the life of 
man be renewed, and his spirit taste immortality, 

'* Unhurt amid the war of element!, 

The wreck of natttr, and (be eraah of worlds.*' 

NEANIAS. 



TO THE RAINBOW. 

Loveliest of the meteor-train. 
Girdle of the summer-run, 
Ting&c of the dews of air, 
Glowing vision fleet as fisdr, 
While the evening shower retires 
Sandle thy unhurting fires. 
And among the meadows near 
Thy refulgent pillar rear ; 
Or amid the dark-blue doud 
High thine orbed glories shroud^ 
Or the moistened hills between 
Bent in mighty arch be seen, 
Thro' whose sparkling portals wide 
Fiends of storm and darkness ride. 

Like cheerfulness thou art wont to gaze 
Always on the brightest blaze, 
Canst irom setting suns deduce 
Varied gleams and sprightly hues ; 
And on lowering gloom imprint 
Smiling streaks of gayest tint. 

Iforwich. W. TAYLOR. 



HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

No. II. — Maclean and Maclonich. 

On a rocky eimnence, near the centre of the Hebrideui island 
of Coll stood, at the close of the last century, and probably still 
stands — the castle of Maclean, the lord of the isle. Destitute 
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alike of the grandeur of the gothic architecture, the elegance of 
the Grecian, and the rude stateliness of the Saxon or Norman, — 
and built like a hundred others in << broad Scotland," more for 
strength than show, there seemed nothing about the exterior of 
Coll castle to arrest the glance even of an antiquarian. A nearer 
and more leisurely survey showed, however, more than at first 
met the eye. — Who that knows any thing of the history of old 
Norwich has not paused on his way across the << palace plain" to 
look, at least once, upon the monumental stone that commemo- 
rates the fall of the gallant Earl of Surrey ? And who, as he 
gazed upon that stone has not glided in imagination up the stream 
of time, and become a spectator of the fray between the chivalry 
and the rabble of the days of young Edward ? — The castle of 
Maclean like the plain of St. Martin had its mural tablet, and, 
connected with it, a story more romantic, and to the general read- ' 
er, perhaps equally interesting. The inscription upon this stone 
imported << Oiat if amy man of the clan of Maclonich should 
appear before Coll castle^ though he came at midnight with a 
man^s head in his hand^ he should there find scfety and pro^ 
tection against all but the king^ The incidents which gave 
rise to this singular compact are as follow : — 

In the reign of the Scottish king James the second, Maclean 
of Coll received from the monarch a grant of the lands of Lochiel, 
forfeited by the latter for some offence against the state. As the 
haughty chieftains of the feudal times were not scared from 
hearth and homestead by the mere mandate of their sovereign, 
the laird of Coll determined to attack the Cameron in his High- 
land hold, and seize^by force what he could not otherwise obtain. 
For this purpose he summoned his dan to their standard, and 
his sole domain being the rocky islet in which he dwelt, no fiery 
cross was needed — no "bale-fire blazing-high" to call the Macleans 
to the gathering. Tacksman and tenant came trooping in, and 
ere the third morning shone upon the distant headland of Ardna- 
murchan, the chief looked upon all of his vassals who could 
bear claymore and target. One thing alone remained to perplex 
and unsettle his ardent mind. The lady of Coll was the object of 
his tenderest affection. She would soon become a mother. They 
had never yet been parted since she became his bride. Could 
he leave her now — ^forlorn, defenceless, exposed by his absence to 
the danger of surprisal — the woe of captivity? No: he preferred 
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the less perilous alternative. He trusted that he was marching 
to victory. He knew that his beloved Minna would bide safely 
even in the battle's van, encircled by the Macleans and shielded 
by their laird. He yielded therefore, to her beseeching entreaties. 
The appointed morning dawned. The pibroch pealed joyously 
in the fresh free air, as the ckn moved toward the sea^beat shore. 
The first boat that leaped through the sparkliBg surge contained 
the chieftain and hid lady, his foster-fadier, bard, and senacfai, 
with six stalwart rowers, who could handle oar and brand with equal 
dexterity and effect. In the second came the next of kin to Coll 
himself, his foster-brothers, Donald the hereditary pipet of the 
family, and the usual complement of lowers* Boat followed boat 
in rapid succession, till the whole of the little fleet was out upon 
the waves, and the sea-marks of their island-borne grew dim in 
the morning mist. And now the spirit-stirring notes of the 
bagpipe were hushed. The monotonous beat of the oars as 
they struck, at measured intervals, their sounding rowlocks, alone 
iningled with the cry of the sea-bird, screaming and curding 
above their heads. The purpose of the invader ww, if possible, 
to surprise Lochiel, and, ere the Camerons could muster, to get 
possession of their principal fortress. But his precaulions were 
vain. The neighbouring coast of Inverness was hardly within 
ken of the foremost boat, ere the beacon-blaze was des<tried on 
the summit of the nearest hill. Another — and another shot 
forth their signal-lights into the mountain sur^ 'till^om Arasaig 
to In^ermorrison, it was evident the alarm tiad spread. Undaunted 
and undeterred^ the Macleans redoubled their efforts to reach the 
land. Counsel and courage alike advised an iitfmediate attack. 
A rapid march might enable them to reach the easile of Lochiel 
while yet unprepared for a vigorous assaulf;, and the banner of 
Coll might float over its battlements, before the foe could collect 
his strength, aiid arrange his defence. Having moored their 
boats below one of the promontories which the incessant action of 
the waters had hollowed into a spadous eavem, they landed and 
commenced their march amid solitude and $ilence. In the deep- 
est recesses of their glens and mountains, the Camerons had con- 
cealed their women and children, and were away to the trysting- 
place on the border of Loch Ness. There the Macleans found 
them, advantageously posted and ready to dispute their further 
advance. With the impetuosity which characterized a Highland 
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charge, the laird of CoU'Ied his clan to the OQS^t> confiding, his 
faercic lady, for a brief space, to' the care of soi^e of his most 
dented adherents. ' Lochi^l^ though fighting for land and life, 
could not resist the shock. >i The Macleans burst through the 
opposing ranks, and assailing their foes, in fix>nt and rear, began 
a fearful carnage^ The flight and pursuit had already conunen- 
ced, and the gift of royidty 'seemed to be Coil's by right of con- 
quest. But, at the instant of his return to the lady Minna, to 
assure her of his safety and triumph, a band of Cameron^s, who 
were but then hastening to the standard of their chief, rushed 
like one nf their own cataracts down the hill.by Aberchalder. The 
same n^idity of movement which had given irresistible power to 
the charge of the Macleans was equally faMourable to their anta- 
gonists, and the tide of battle turned. Assailed^onall sides, over- 
whdmed by numbers, wearied with previous exertion^ and .mad- 
dened by disappointment, the M^deans &ught..wjth the fury. 
whibh~^e8peration gives. Their chie^ as if the victory depended 
on his single arm^ might be tracked by the slaughter that stained 
his path. ' Struggling to retrieve the fortune of the day, he 
marked where Lodnel himself was fighting, and hewing his way 
toward him as he ddSed him to mortal combat, dashed down every 
target that opposed his course, and regardless. of the hfe-blood 
welUng from his wounds, reached the Cameron only to fall dead 
at his feet# *^ Vengeance tor Maclean" now became the battle- 
cry of his followers — ^yielding, though faint and few. And 
not till the lady Minna was left alone beneath the mountain-ash, 
-—not till the last of the Madeaiis Jay lifeless upon the plain, 
did the Camerons sheathe their dinted swords^ 

There is a power of endurance in the. human mind which is 
rarely tried to the utmost, — ^an energy whiich wakes, oooly as it is 
wanted, and communicates a capacity of bearing and of daring, 
unknown because unneeded in the events of common life. This 
strength of ^rit belongs more or less to the whole family of 
man; and, in the ruder forms of social existence, — in the cha-r 
racter and cdnduct of the gentler sex, it has often been strikingly 
apparent. How eke could the horrors of this dreadftil hour 
have been sustained and survived by Minna Maclean ? Alone 
— kindred and home across the stormy sea — the damp dews and 
dark shadows of evening faUing around her — before her a battle- 
field strewed with the mangled forms of her slaughtered friends 
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—-her husband pale and stiiFening in his blood — she yet lived, 
and moved, and thought. And when the remnant of the retiring 
Camerons approached the spot on which she stood, her erect and 
dignified bearing not less than the lofty tenor of her words, still 
bespoke the daughter of lona and the wife of Coll. With the 
courtesy due to her rank and sex, she was conducted to the 
neighbouring castle of Lochiel; and on the morrow, consigned 
to the care and custody of Madonich, the leader of a branch of 
the Camerons. The dans of Coll and Lochiel had long been 
at feud, and the possession of such a captive would enaUe the 
vindictive conqueror to extinguish, in the hated line, the last 
heir and hope of the Madeans. To Madonidi therefore, be 
gave secretly the cruel order to destroy the expected progeny of 
Madean unless it were of the sex of the mother. 

As if to aggravate the sorrows of captivity, the obedient vassal 
conveyed his unfortunate charge to a fortress on the coast, whence 
her own loved isle might often be discerned lifting its green head 
above the dark-blue waves. Ignorant of the fatal doom which 
perchance awaited her offipring, and cherishing the hope of 
subsequent liberation, Minna willingly permitted the kindly 
and respectful attention of Madonich's wife to bring back 
something of the tenderness of her nature. A feminine tear 
might now and then be seen trickling down her sunken cheek, 
and a faint smile once played round her pallid lips. Her patient 
submission, — her gradually returning gentleness, — her gratitude 
even to him and his, combined, with her beauty and misfortunes, 
to exdte by degrees even in the stem soul of the dansman, un- 
wonted feelings of compassion and respect. A sore struggle 
commenced between those feeUngs and the fidelity which he owed 
to his laird, and which, in the breast of a Highlander, had almost 
the force of instinct. To tear from the bosom of a mother — 
and such a mother — ^her new-bom babe, and change joy for the 
living into wailing for the dead, seemed too bloody a business 
even though his chieftain willed it ; and the heart of Madonich 
began to sicken at the deed. Gloomy and undedded he would 
often withdraw from the enquiring looks and words of his wife, to 
commune in secret with his own bewildered thoughts. One 
night, while thus anxiously and painftdly engaged, a half smo- 
thered groan from the Lady Minna's apartment reached his 
startled ear, and told that the dreadful moment perhaps was come. 
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A brief space elapsed, and the entrance of an attendant realized 
his worst fears — a laird was bom to the hated Macleans ! • The 
message ended not here; — the wife of Madonich, alarmed by the 
cry of lady Maclean, had been prematurely seized with the pains 
of travail and borne him a goodly child of her own sex. — A 
light broke in upon Maclonich's mind, — a load fell from his op- 
pressed heart ! TTie children might be changed! The children 
were changed; and soon the light of heaven beheld the daughter 
of a Cameron sleeping on the bosom of the bride of Maclean, 
and the heir of Coll nurtured at the breast of a lowly Madonich. 

Years rolled away. Minna had long since returned to her 
home and her people. In the society of her blooming daughter 
and in the care of the youthful clan, the slaughter of their father 
on the shore of Loch Ness became a less agonizing recollection. 
The young Maclean continued, as Ranald Madonich, in the 
dwellmg of his foster-father, — the secret of his birth and name 
undivulged and unsuspected. The daring courage which his 
boyhood displayed when he dimbed the eyrie of the fiercest eagle, 
and the prowess of his youth in fight and foray alone distinguish- 
ed him from the Camerons and Madonichs. But the day came 
at last that restored him to his rank and rights. Lochiel died. 
Madonich, whose sept had now become powerful, shook off his 
allegiance to his feudal superior; and, to secure the aid and, per- 
chance, the alliance of the rising Madeans, he disdosed to 
young Ranald the story of his birth. Wonder, — gratitude, — joy, 
his first emotions, were speedily absorbed by the desire to possesls 
his rightful inheritance ; and twenty years after that fatal mom 
which had witnessed the departure of his sire and people from 
their island-strand, the chiefiiain of Coll was again upon the 
waters. But iWWy of sSi that accompanied and obeyed him 4ie 
alone was a Madean. The thought was a mournful one^ — not 
so his errand ; and soon there was sunshine in Ranald's soul as 
well as in the blue sky above and on the dancing billows beneath. 
As they neared the islet-shore they discovered the Madeans pre- 
pared to give them the greeting either of friend or foe. Their 
visit being one of peace and amity, they were conducted to the 
castle of Coll ; and after brief and rapid explanation, Madean 
was folded in the arms of his mother, and the generous Madonich 
pressed a daughter to his heart. 

Six days flew merrily by. On the seventh Flora Madonich 
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became ibe bride of RaniJd Maclean. At the nuptial feKst, in 
the spirit of romantic gratitude, and in accordance with the man- 
ners of the age» the laird of Coll Yowed to make his eastle a 
place of refuge to any of the clan of his foster-sire, and this 
pledge, graven in striking characters, w^ long conspicuous on 
the eastle wail. . 

Dr. Johnson, who visited the Hebrides in 1773, in attesting 
the principal fact embodied in the foregoing narrative, adds, 
that << as a . proof of reciprocal confidence, Maclean took upon 
himself and his posterity the care of educating the heir of Ma- 
clonich." The Doctor says further — " The treaty between the 
two families has been strictjy observed : it did not sink into dis- 
use and oblivion, but continued in its full force while the chief- 
tains retained their power. I have read a demand of protection 
made not more than thirty-seven years ago, for one of the Mado- 
nichs named Ewen Cameron, who had been accessory to the 
death of Macmartin. He asked and obtained shelter in the isle 
of Coll." In ccmdusion it is added, — " The power of protection 
subsists no longer; but what the law permits is yet continued, 
and Maclean of Coll now educates the heir of Maclonich." 

Norwich. PHILO. 



WHAT ARE COMETS? No. VI. 

Having endeavoured to show what comets are not^ I shall now 
proceed to inquire what they are. For this purpose I shall 
first collect the best authenticated facts relating to this subject, 
and then offer such an explanation of them as appears to nie to 
reconcile them, not only to each other, but also to the established 
laws that regulate every process of nature. This course of in- 
vestigation will enable us to judge, how far the different circum- 
stances known with respect to these bodies accord with the 
ideas, which the structure of our own earth, and the general 
phenomena of the universe will allow us to entertain of UHirlda in 
a state of formation — wandering through the immensity of 
space — progressively advancing in consolidation — and destined 
finally to settle as planets in fixed orbits/ Descending firom 
unknown distances, they pass round our sun, and risbg on the 
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opposite side) they disappear, retiring in another direetton into 
those regions, from which they approached the confines of our 
system^ We cannot perceive whence they come, or whither 
they go ; silently they glide befote our wondering gase, with a 
rapidity- of flight and irregularity of course, that bear no affinity 
to the steady progress of planetary revolution. They pass away 
and leave no traces of their presence. No genial influence upon 
the system which they visit enables us to explore the secrets of 
their nature* No salutary elfect upon the general harmony of 
the universe, within the range of our observation, points out the 
purposes of so hasty and devious a career. These are surely all 
characteristics of a state of incomplete organization, and indicate 
a progress towards some remoter point, where the tlesigh of 
these mysterious movements will be unfolded. Should thatview 
of the question which t have c^ned be made to appear only 
reasonaUe and probable, one st^ at least will be gained towards, 
for the first- tii9^, connecting these hitherto anomalous masses, on 
intelligible • principles, wilh the systematic economy of creation. 
It ^will also dispel that mystical obscurity in which many -parts of 
the mechanism of the heavens are still involved. It will com-- 
plete NewtoB-8 theory, by exhibtring the origin of that projectile 
force, the action of which he inferred from its efiect, but did not 
trace to its cause. It will shew how j^anets acquired their rota* 
tory motion, and how their axes became incUned to the plane of 
their orbits. And, by applying the same principle to the struc- 
ture of the earth, those mysteries may be solved, which have 
hitherto been to geologists so pregnant with wonder, doubt, and 
contention. The prospect of such results invests this inquiry 
with an interest, scarcely inferior to any that can be excited by 
questions more immediately connected with our worldly concerns 
and daily pursuits, and involving the economy, improvement, and 
happiness of our race. 

I. As we have reason to conclude that comets do not perma- 
nently remain in our system, but pass through it in their pro- 
gress towards other parts of the universe, any information with 
respect to the regions of space from which they most frequently 
approach our neighbourhood, becomes valuable, as it tends to 
throw light not only upon their original state, but also upon their 
ultimate destination. It may not therefore be unimportant to 
remark, that although they descend from every side and in all 
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directions, still there are particular quarters from which they pro- 
ceed in the greatest number, and especially, that more have been 
observed to << enter our system by the sign of Libra and about 
Spica Virginis, than by all the other parts of the heavens," ^ In 
connection with this fact, it is necessary also to direct the reader's 
attention to one of Sir Wm* Herschel's papers, where it will be 
seen that this point is in the immediate neighbourhood of those 
very places, where the greatest abundance of nebulae has been 
found, << beginning, as may b^ seen in Mr. Bode's excellent 
Atlas Caelestis, over the tail of Hydra, and proceeding to the 
southern wing, the body, and northern wing of Virgo." ^ I shall 
refrain from all comment upon these facts, as I prqceed; and 
reserve my inferences from them till I have taken a general view 
of the whole. 

2. The different degrees of consolidation observable in comets 
are prominent subjects for consideration. These are evinced not 
only by the variety of the forms in which they appear to us, but 
also by the changes which those forms continually undergo. In 
this respect they may be reduced to three classes — viz. telescopic 
comets^ — those with tails — and those without tails. Those of 
the first class are generaUy so remote, that few of them are sus- 
ceptible of accurate observation, and little can be said respecting 
them with any degree of certainty. The appearance which they 
most commonly present, resembles ^^a collection of vapors 
condensed about their centre," without any visible nucleus, and 
encircled by a luminous haze or coma, of from b' to 8' in diame- 
ter, and of an irregular round form. The facts supplied by 
them are so scanty and unimportant that the only material 



^ See M. Azout's remarks on the Phil. Trans, abridged to 1700, p. 437. 
3 Phil, Trans, for 1811, p. 292. 
' Sir. Win. Herschel. PhiL Trans for 1795, p. 60. "A great number of telescopic 
comets have been observed, and a far greater number still are probably much too 
small for being noticed by the most diligent searchers after them. Those six, for 
instance, which my sister has discovered, I can from observation affirm had not the 
least appearance of any solid nucleus, and seemed to be a mere collection of vapors, 
condensed about a centre. Five more that 1 have also observed, were nearly of the 
same nature." Lalande in his history of Astronomy for 1806, (Mag. Ency. Fev. 
1807, p. 354. J gives the following description of the comet discovered by M. Pons. 
** Cette com^te etoit trds petite, informe, sans noyau sensible, presque aussi loin du 
soleil que la terre." Sir. Wm. Herschel. again CPhil, Trans, for 1807, p. 266 j says, 
<*Outof 16 telescopic comets which I have examined, 14 have been without any 
visible solid body in their centre, and the other two had a very ill-defined small cen- 
tral light, which might perhaps be called a nucleus, but did not deserve the name of 
a disk." 
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eircitmstanee elicited is^ that they exhibit a separate stage of 
consolidation, the nature of which can only be inferred from the 
relation which its phenomena bear to those of the other two 
classes. Indeed they might have been ranked with those comets 
which are without tails, but that a marked distinction exists 
between them from the circumstance of their shewing no solid 
nucleus or disk. It is therefore to the other two classes that 
we must look for those more minute particulars by which alone 
we can hope to form any correct views of the nature and con- 
struction of these bodies; and while pursuing this inquiry, we 
$hall derive much useful information and important assistance 
from the observations of Sir. Wm. Herschel on the three comets 
of 1807, 1811, and 1812.* 

In no other instances have any of these bodies been surveyed 
with such powerful instruments, nor have such precise and accu^ 
rate details been collected on any former occasions. The comet 
of 1811 wHs particularly favourable to these observations. So 
brilliant an object had never before been investigated by the 
heightened powers of modern telescopes, or analysed by the more 
discriminating tests of modern science ; and the facts which it 
has frtrnished are calculated to establish clearer and more rational 
ideas, than any previous view of the subject had ever suggested. 
From these observations it appears, that what is generally termed 
the head of a comet, consists of a comparatively small nucleus, 
solid and intensely bright, surrounded by an extensive luminous 
coma ; that this is encirded by a transparent atmostphere ; and 
the whole enveloped in the materials of which the tail is com- 
posed. But the respective proportions of these separate parts 
varied exceedingly, not only in each of these comets, but even in 
different situations of the same comet. In all of them the tail 
expanded considerably as they approached the sun, and gradually 
vanished as they retired from him, so that, in opposite stagesr 
of their passage, the same bodies exhibited the aj^earances pecu*- 
liai: to two distinct classes. The general connexion between them 
which this circumstance indicates is so dose, that the dassifica- 
tion, h^e adopted, cannot be applied to the bodies themselves, 
designating the effects of any inherent and permanent qualities, 
but is merely descriptive of the variety of appearance which they 
occasionally present. For it is evident from this drcumslance, 

* Phil. Trans, for 180S, p. 153, and for 1812, pp,l]9 and 229. 
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that those comets which are without tails, have most probably 
been attended by them in earlier stages of their progress, or 
possibly might still exhibit them in other situations. But the 
influence of the solar beams in producing or enlarging the tails 
of comets is far from being uniform in the diange effected at 
equal distances ; << the comet of 1807 came within 61 millions 
of miles of the sun, and its tail covered an extent of 9 millions ; 
that of 1811 was 97 millions of miles distant, but its tail was 100 
millions long." In that of 1812, << the tail was formed by an 
extremely faint hght in opposition to the sun, which the light of 
the moon rendered invisible."' This was the appearance which it 
presented just before and after its perihelion passage, as at other 
times it resembled << a planet seen through an atmosphere of ha- 
ziness." It is remarkable also that in these three instances the 
extent of the tail was in an inverse ratio to the solidity of the 
nucleus. In the comet of 1811, whidi spread its blazing train 
over so large a portion of the heavens, the bright point which 
constituted the soUd or planetary part of this body had a diame- 
ter of only 428 miles, while the head or unsubstantial coma, in 
which it was contained, extended over 127,000 miles. But that 
of 1812, in which no tail scarcely was visible, consisted almost 
entirely of a large soUd nucleus, the diameter of which Sir Wm. 
Herschel computed to be not less than 2637 miles; and from 
the faintness of the chevelure by which it was encircled, he con- 
cluded that <<its physical construction approached nearly to a 
planetary condition." From the phenomena observed in these 
two instances we may collect the important fact, that the growth 
of the nucleus seems to arise from the consolidation of the lighter 
substances m which it is enveloped ; and that as it advances in 
maturity it absorbs the more rarified materials of which the tail 
is composed. The degree of expansion produced by the heat of 
the solar rays in this luminous train indicates therefore the ex- 
tent of the solidity, to which the principal or central mass has 
attained. Estimating by this scale the actual condition of the 
numerous comets that pass before us, we find them to be so infi- 
nitely varied as to prove most incontrovertibly the different stages 
of their consolidation. Sir William HerscheFs view of this pro* 
gross is clearly stated in the following comparison of the three 
comets, the phenomena of which so fully justify these inferences* 
" The comet of 1812 was of such a construction, as to be little 
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more aSectei by a perihelion , passage than a planet would have 
been ; this may be ascribed to its very advanced state of con-- 
solidation. That of 1807 was more a£Pected, and, although 
considerably condensed^ shewed clearly that it conveyed a great 
quantity of nebulosity to the perihelion passage. That of 1811, 
with littie st^idOyj contained a most abundant portion of nebu- 
lous matter, 'on which, in its approach to the perihelion, the 
action of the sun produced those beautiful phenomena, which 
afforded such &vourable opportunities for critical observation."^ 



SARAGOSSA. 



Saragossa (properly Zaragoza) sustained two sieges in the early 
part of the Peninsular war. In the last, surrounded by a most 
powerful French army, the broken raw levies of Arragon, aided by 
the whole of the citizens, repelled many assaults, endured an un- 
intermitted bombardment, and a war of mines which destroyed 
two thirds of the city, until fifty thousand corpses, (victims of 
famine, pestilence, and the sword,) encumbered the streets of the 
devoted town ; — the wretched remains of the garrison, reduced 
to 2,800 men, then marched out as prisoners, leaving 16,000 of 
their fellow-citizens sick and wounded in the shattered hospitals. 

Zaragoza ! — thy fame shall for ages endure ! 

Of Spaniards the glory and tomb — 

Though thy streets have been trodden by footsteps impure 

Of invaders, yet noble thy doom ! 

Yes ! — thy name is immortal ! — the despot 's accurst i 

Spain in thee shall rejoice evermore. 

In vain were thy palaces levelled in dust. 

Their defenders laid low in their gore ! 

Oh ! who would not gladly have yielded this life. 
With all wealth or power ever gave. 
To have stood by thy sons^ in their last glorious strife, 
And with them, died the death of the brave ! 

« Phil, Trans, for 1812, pp. 236^ 237. 
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TALES OF MOUSEHOLD HEATH. 
Extract I— continued. 

Such was the substance of the traditions that for many ages 
had been preserved in this family, successive generations of which 
had been the solitary tenants of this retired spot. The moon» 
which was just rising at the commencement of the narrative, was 
now brightly shining in the heavens, and gave warning of the 
silent and insensible flight of time^ we proceeded homewards, 
having engaged the countryman to meet us soon after sun-rise 
the next mornmg, and. assist us in the prosecution of our enquiry. 
As we crossed the heath the adventure of the evening furnished 
abundant materials for conversation; had our minds been less 
strongly fortified against the influence of superstition, the hour 
and the scene might have made converts of us both. Nature, 
in her veil of moonlight, always lovely, throws at that season 
over the lonely heath a charm, that makes its solitudes a real 
fairy-land — the birth-place of romance — the home of gentle elves, 
and airy spirits' haunt. The soft, mild radiance that invests all 
heaven and earth but half displays the objects on which it reposes, 
and peoples the dim horizon with indistinct and shadowy forms ; 
excited fancy gifts them with substance, shape, and faculty ; and 
in her wayward dreams converts the clouds that sail athwart the 
dark blue sky into floating cars, by M'hich the genii of distant 
orbs descend to visit our sublunary world. 

Against such impressions we were armed by reason, reflection 
and experience ; but we felt how pardonable was the facility with 
which the human mind yielded to them in the twilight dawn of 
knowledge ; and from these considerations, as from all the occur- 
rences of the evening, my companion drew fresh arguments in 
support of the theory to which 1 have already adverted. << I 
have never yet been able," said he, " to convince you, that the 
fables of superstition are not the mere gratuitous and unfounded 
inventions of dark and barbarous ages. Are you not aware that 
such an opinion attributes to the men of those rude, unlettered 
times a portion of talent at least equal to what we find among 
our more civilized and better educated contemporaries? Is there 
not in the earliest supernatural machinery more ingenuity, more 
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consistency, and I had almost said more nature even, than in the 
bungling creations of the same description attempted by our mo- 
dem romances ? How wearisome and disgusting are the absurdi- 
ties of Frankenstein I How tame, insipid and uninteresting the 
white lady, of Avenel ! Yet the latter of thes.e at least we owe 
to no mean master of the art of fiction — one who has often 
availed himself most successfully of the ancient popular legends 
of his country, to heighten the effect of his exciting tales. 
None of us believe in the actual existence of witches, fairies, and 
goblins, any more than in the metaphysical abstractions of the 
Kosicrudan philosophy; yet the wisest of us are still often 
captivated by the wild adventures of these fabulous beings, whose 
origin is lost in the inscrutable darkne^ of remote antiquity, — 
while the efforts of modem genius, to impart the same interest 
to new races of imaginary phantoms and supematural agents, 
have altogether failed to produce any lasting effect I repeat it — 
on the score of mere invention the palm of superior talent must 
be awarded to the ignorant authors of our popular superstitions. 
But the difficulty is at once surmounted if you admit with me 
that these are not the idle dreams of capricious fancy, but the 
interpretations or records of some actual occurrences as they ap« 
peared to unenlightened minds. Even we are in the habit of 
ascribing to direct supematural interposition whatever cannot be 
explained by our knowledge of the laws of nature. How much 
more must this have been the case in the infancy of society, 
when the properties of things were unknown, and the connection 
of events not understood. Thus the commonest transactions 
were ascribed to the operation of special causes ; and what other 
cause could a race of untaught mortals devise, than the interfer- 
ence of beings, gifted with superhuman powers, and able to con- 
trol the course of fate? 

" From believing in the existence of such beings they natu- 
rally proceeded to embody them in sensible forms ; every unusual 
appearance at the time of any particular event was supposed to 
be a visible manifestation of the influencing power; and hence 
arises the variety in the outward guise, which different regions 
have given to these imaginary directors of the aflairs of men. 
They are every where made to correspond with the scenery and 
productions of the countries which they are said to frequent 
Where do we find these images the most brilliant and their colour- 
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ing most vivid, but in those happy climes, where nature appears 
in the most enchanting forms ? The splendid and glowing lux- 
uriance of oriental romance is the offipring of the lovely vale of 
Cashmere, while the stormy mountains of Scandinavia have fur- 
nished the gloomy visions and mysterious sublimity of northern 
mythology. Our districts, less magnificent than the one and less 
solemn than the other, have produced an humbler order of elfin 
tribes and rustic sorceresses, adapted to our verdant meads, our 
greenwood vistas, and our heathy hills. All are incorporations 
of those physical powers and moral agencies which our ignorant 
forefathers could not otherwise explain ; the legends, therefore, 
in which they perform such important parts, are all founded upon 
natural incidents, although too remote for us now to ascertain the 
real truth ; and hence alone do I derive the lively interest which 
they excite, in preference to the forced, unnatural, and visionary 
phantasms, to which the tortured imaginations of modern wizards 
have given birth." 

" You are indeed the Bryant of dsBmonology," exclaimed I, 
as my friend paused ; " your theory sounds well ; but let us try it 
by the test of fact. How, for instance, will you make it account 
for all the marvellous stories that we have just heard from the 
old peasant ?*' 

" Nothing caif be easier," replied he ; << for, in fact, I find in 
all that he has related, a most striking confirmation of my opi- 
nions ; and so much has my curiosity been awakened by his nar- 
rations, that I rejoice in having made his acquaintance, and shall 
not only endeavour to obtain from him such fiirther information 
as he can give, but also seek it in other quarters, where it may 
be concealed. Divested of its legendary garb, what is there 
incredible in the history of the lady and the monk ? I have no 
doubt that it relates to some actual adventure of one of the holy 
fraternity. You know what the monks were — what secret evil 
deeds were brought to light, and what confessions were extorted 
by Henry's itinerant commissions of enquil^. On such an 
occurrence I believe the whole fable to have been originally 
founded ; and the rest may be readily explained as the artful 
knavery of one of those gangs of gypsies, that were formerly so 
numerous on this heath, and who found it convenient to invest 
with the terrors of superstition a spot, where they probably de- 
posited their lawless plunder and held their nocturnal revels." 
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" But you seem^ to forget," I here observed, ** that gjrpsies 
did not make their appearance in our island, till about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, which you must admit to be 
long subsequent to those dark ages of which you have been 
speaking." 

«*Nor did I mean," continued he, "to give these ragged wan- 
derers the credit of being the authors of our popular superstitions. 
These had long before taken possession of our fathers' minds, and 
were still in full vigor at the period to which you have referred. 
The belief in witchcraft was countenanced even in our courts of 
justice at a much later date, nor can it be said to be at this hour 
quite extinct. Such an opinion would receive new confirmation 
from the habits and pretensions of this strange race of outcasts. 
Their alleged skill in palmestry and other arts of divination — 
their unsettled mode of life — their preference for heaths, wood- 
lands and other solitary rural retreats — their swarthy complexions 
and the keen searching glance of their dark eyes — all fitted them 
to blend with the common superstitions of a people, with whom 
they never intermingle, but continued to wander, a distinct and 
dreaded caste. With respect to their connexion with the sub- 
ject more immediately before us, you must remember that they 
had arrived in this country before the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries, and may therefore have had some share even in the original 
adventure. But when I introduced the mention of them, it was 
not so much with a view to this point as to that of their having 
contributed to keep alive and confirm the tradition by frequenting 
the lonely ruins of St. William in the Wood. I have no doiibt 
that a party of them inflicted the bufietings which made so 
terrible an impression on the mmd of our countryman's grand- 
father; and when I consider all the circumstances of the case — 
a poor ignorant lad, with his brains most probably a little disturbed 
by the jollities of an evening spent at a country wake — losing 
his way in a dark night on a wide heath — surprized by a tempest 
— and at last on the very spot which he had heard was frequen- 
ted by witches and daemons, encountering an old gypsey hag 
boiling her pot, and then pinched, belaboured, and half-killed 
by the rest of the gang — when I consider all these circumstances, 
I only wonder that he did not depart more widely from the facts 
of the case, and mix up more of the marvellous with his 
tale." 
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By these and simikr arguments did my friend support his con- 
jectureS) which were soon afterwards remarkably confirmed by a 
curious discovery that we made. On the following morning the 
countryman met us punctually according to our agreement, and 
with his assistance we overcame in a short time the difficulty that 
had stopped us the preceding evening. In the course of these 
researches, we observed what appeared to be the beginning of a 
flight of steps. The old man was very unwilling to explore 
them, and we had some difficulty in conquering his reluctance: 
at last he set about the undertaking, but not without frequently 
shaking his gray head and repeating many a solemn warning. 
<< 'T will lead to no good, your honors," muttered he with eadi 
spadeful of earth that he turned out ; << I fear me, ye '11 be let- 
ting loose what ye '11 afterwards be fain to give all your money, 
so as ye would but get it shut up again." The passage was at 
length cleared, and we arrived at a small but a very strong door; 
which for some time resisted all our efforts to move it on its rusty 
hinges. We succeeded however in opening it, and found before 
us the entrance into a small crypt, which my companion and my- 
self proceeded to examine; but the old man could not be in- 
duced to follow us. The foulness of the air obliged us at first 
to return somewhat hastily ; this increased the countrjrman's ter- 
ror, who drew back, exclaiming, *^ Heaven ha' mercy on us all ! 
Did 'nt I tell your honours how 't would be ? ' 'T is the 
very identical hole where the monk sold himself to the evil one, 
as I was si^ng yestemight. Faugh ! I can smell the pitch and 
brimstone here." SmiHng at his fears, we ventilated the place as 
well as we could, and returned to survey it. The vault was to 
low that we could scarcely stand upright under the centre of it, 
and its dimensions so small that the light admitted by the nar- 
row doorway rendered tb^ whole of its extent visible. At first 
we perceived nothing that was likely to reward our trouble; but, 
on looking round more carefully, our attention was drawn to an 
object imperfectly discerned in the remotest comer. We at- 
tempted to remove it, but found in our grasp only handftils of 
cold mouldering rags. These, on a closer inspection, appeared 
to be remnants of cloaks and other articles of dress, some of 
common cloth and others of rich velvet, with fur trimmings* 
Enveloped in them we next discovered an antique cup, seemingly 
of silver, but much tarnished and battered, imd containing a few 
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corns, of which some were Rose Nobles, and the others gold and 
silver crowns of the reigns of Henry 7th and 8th. With these 
we also found a rosary, a silver-mounted dagger, and a small 
oaken box, black with age, curiously carved with a representation 
of the Crucifixion, and strengthened and ornamented with brass 
mouldings, and various devices of the same metal. 

Having satisfied ourselves that nothing more of value remained 
in the crypt, we again covered up the entrance, and after reward- 
ing our assistant, we conveyed home our treasure-trove, in order 
to examine it at our leisure. My companion at first imagined 
that we had brought to light some forgotten stores, deposited at 
an early period by a band of gypsies in this secret receptacle of 
their plunder; but on my pointing out to him the dates o£ the 
coins, and the style of the different articles, he agreed with me 
in thinking, that they were most probably part of the spoils 
taken from some neighbouring mansion during KettV rebellion, 
and had been concealed where we found them, by one of his fol- 
lowers, who had afterwards perished in the fight, or forfeited his 
life to ofiended justice. This opinion was soon more fully con- 
firmed on our inspecting the contents of the oaken box. We 
had great difficulty in opening it ; but were amply rewarded by 
discovering a collection of original letters and different manuscripts, 
written during the latter years of Henry 8th, and in the begin- 
ning of his son's reign. The soundness of the wood had pre- 
served these papers from decay: in some of them the ink was 
much faded and the writing scarcely legible; but my friend 
applied himself with so much earnestness to the study of them, 
that he soon decyphered even the most obliterated, and collected 
from them the particulars of many interesting occurrences of that 
eventful period. But he was most agreeably surprized by finding 
among them the details of a transaction, that appeared to have 
been the actual foundation of all the traditions, which we had so 
recently heard, relative to the monastery of St. William in the 
Wood. The coincidence between this circumstance and the opin- 
ions which he had previously formed, made a deep impression 
upon his mind, and induced him to put the narrative into a 
regular and connected form. From the papers which had 
reference to other subjects he derived also many important mate- 
rials; combining the information afforded by them with that 
which he had drawn from other sources, and supplying the 
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deficiences from the stores of a fertile imagination, he completed 
a series of tales, illustrative of the most striking incidents that 
are connected with the history and antiquities of Household 
Heath. 



A FAMILY HISTORY OF WISDOM AND 
SOPHISTRY. 

Sir, 

It has frequently occurred to me, in my intercourse 
with the world, that but a small proportion of mankind increase 
in wisdom and worth, as they increase in knowledge; and that 
not unfrequently the most learned are the least amiable. I have 
accordingly attempted to distinguish what species of knowledge 
is worthy*, and what unworthy of an immortal soul ; but have 
ever failed in discovering any which might not be turned to some 
advantage. In this dilemma, I called to mind various instances 
of persons in whom a similar course of study, pursued with ap- 
parently equal credit to themselves, has, nevertheless, produced 
the most opposite characters; for which there can be no other 
way of accounting than by the difference of temper and motive 
which influenced them at their outset. Hence I am inclined to 
think that knowledge is in itself a blessing or a curse, according 
as it is received and treated by the individual. In elucidation of 
this, my humble opinion, I have subjoined a short family history 
of Wisdom and Sophistry, the famiUarity of which will not, I 
hope, offend your enlightened circle of readers, nor those famous 
personages themselves. 

In the ancient city of the world, at an early period of its his- 
tory, lived two famous females, of very opposite characters, but 
who eagerly vied with each other in attaching votaries to their 
respective causes. The names of these rivals were Piety and 
Vapity. The former, by the stem dignity of her demeanour, 
excited the admiration and respect of all, but the ardent attach- 
ment of a few only; while the courtly manners of the latter, by 
gentle and insinuating force, won the majority of hearts, parti- 
cularly as in public she showed an equal respect with others for 
her dignified rival, though at the same time she practised every 
art to draw off her admirers. Far different indeed was the con- 
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duct of her adversary ; she took every opportunity^ both in public 
and private, to expose the wicked designs of her secret enemy, 
and, by the most zealous exhortations, to warn the citizens of 
their danger. In short, the one uniformly acted the part of an 
open, the other of a secret enemy. 

Each of these ladies had a daughter, the darling of her heart 
and the anchor of her hopes. The daughter of Piety was named 
Wisdom, that of Vanity, Sophistry; both of them had from their 
infancy given equal promise of uncommon talents, and both were 
now sent to an academy, which had been lately instituted in the 
city by Leaiioing. But mark the diflPerence of their early educa- 
tion. It had been the constant care of Piety to instil into her 
daughter's mind the principles of religion and the most rigid vir- 
tue ; at the same time especially charging her to avoid abusing the 
talents committed to her for her own selfish and vain gratifications, 
but to use them solely in search of the ways of Providence, and 
by that means to improve them for her own and the public bene- 
fit. Vanity, on the other hand, had, by precept as well as ex- 
ample, instructed her daughter in all the arts of winning the 
admiration of the vulgar, in the practice of which her brilliant 
talents would be of the utmost service, and accordingly exhorted 
her to spare no pains in the cultivation of those talents to that end. 

With these opposite principles of conduct firmly imprinted on 
their respective minds, the two young ladies severally arrived at 
the house of Learning, who received and treated both with im- 
partial attention, and presently introduced both into the same 
course of studies. Sophistry entered upon her new occupation 
with more than common alacrity; she glanced speedily over the 
elementary difficulties, and soon acquired a smattering of scholar- 
ship, which, by its constant display, astonished but disheartened 
not her more plodding fellow-student. Although th^se sallies 
excited no envy, and but little attention in her companion, yet as 
they had the efiect of overawing her into silence. Sophistry was 
too much blinded by self-satisfaction to perceive how small a de- 
gree of deference was paid to them, and accordingly indulged 
herself in all the triumph of conscious superiority. 

It was not long however before Wisdom became perfectly 
sensible of the shallowness of her rival's understanding; but she 
resolved at present to treat it with silent contempt, until she could 
employ sounder arguments than she was yet capable of, to con- 
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vince her of her folly. Meanwhile Wisdom bestowed the most 
indefatigable industry on the improvement of her mind and heart. 
She perused with thirsty attention the pages of history, not in- 
deed with the view of committing to memory every minute cir- 
cumstance there recorded, but with that of observing in all and 
each the watchful eye and outstretched arm of Deity, of sowing 
in her own breast the seeds yielded by the fruits of others' vir- 
tues, and of killing the weeds there obtruding themselves, by the 
poison distilled from the fruits of others' vices or follies ; without 
burdening, however, she endeavoured to store her memory with 
the roost important events occurring in past times, as lessons for 
friture ages. In pursuing her philosophical researches also, it 
was her aim and delight to trace the finger of creative wisdom in 
the nice dependencies of things, her constant care to avoid the 
isazes of error and snares of fallacy by keeping the fair temple 
of truth in full view, and her earnest endeavour to render her 
discoveries serviceable to the welfare and improvement of those 
who might afterwards be dependent on her care. With cautious 
eagerness too did she taste the sweets, and inhale the fire of poe- 
try, such poetry as elevates the soul and reminds it of its divine 
origin. 

Sophistry, when she perceived the greater depth of research 
which now began to give her competitor frequent opportunities 
of undermining her bold but weak assumptions, and of lowering 
her consequence in the eyes of the common herd, rashly attempted 
to rear those assumptions to a still more towering height, una- 
ware that it would only occasion their mightier fall. In progress 
of time, however. Sophistry became fully aware of her adversary's 
power and her own weakness, and trembled to think of her ap- 
proaching disgrace; having hitherto been the object of blind 
admiration and almost adoration, she could ill brook the thought, 
and would surely have sunk under it, but for the encouragement 
of a fiend, who had lately paid her frequent visits and found 
access to her heart. At any time but this so foul a form as that 
of Malignity would indeed have been an object of horror to her; 
yet now that his proffered protection was so soothing to her anxi- 
ous breast^ she hastily submitted to be carried off by him, not 
without indulging a secret triumph in being the first who had at- 
tracted the notice of the other sex. 

In this however she was widely mistaken. The angelic air 
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of Wisdom could not fail to attract the eyes of all beholders, who 
were not blinded by folly. A noble youth of the city (by name 
Charity) being a frequent visitant at the house of Piety, had 
watched with lively interest the budding charms of her lovely 
daughter, and now with increasing interest beheld them blooming 
at the house of Learning; but his natural diffidence made him 
despair of ever winning her affections himself, and from his heart 
he wished joy to her successful lover. Meanwhile Piety, who 
had been much prepossessed in favour of Charity, as well by the 
filial respect manifested by him towards herself^ as by the good 
reports she constantly heard of him from all quarters, observed 
with maternal interest the effects of her daughter's charms, and 
longed to discover how she herself was affected towards her ad- 
mirer. The keen eye of Wisdom couM not but early descry 
the amiable deportment of her mother's youthful friend, nor could 
her sound understanding but esteem, or her warm heart but love 
one, who appeared the image of love itself; neither was she in- 
insensible of his growing attachment to herself, though female 
delicacy forbad her to let it appear. In this state of uncertainty 
the lovers might have a long time remained, had not the timely 
intercession of Piety accelerated their union. The wedding was 
celebrated under the best of auspices, that of the sincere joy and 
congratulation of all the neighbourhood ; its fruit was a family 
of Virtues, who in course of time took up their abode in different 
parts of the city, and to this day prove an honour to their parent- 
age and a blessing to society. 

The venerable grandam still preserves her mental faculties 
unimpaired, but, being somewhat softened by the milder disposi- 
tions of her ofispring, displays a less acrimonious and more 
conciliatory temper towards her old enemy Vanity; she lives in 
elegant retirement, but receives frequent visits from all her 
descendants, who ever with gratitude acknowledge that they owe 
all their present happiness to her influence. Long may she 
continue thus in blessing to be blessed. The offspring of Ma- 
lignity and Sophistry were not less numerous, but, to turn from 
the spectacle of that den of vices, suffice it to say that Vanity, 
though decrepit with age and splenetic from disappointment, yet 
by the aid of paint and her inimitable skill in dress, still conti- 
nues to retain "in her trammels a gaping crowd of votaries. "A 
youth of folly an old age of cards." 

PHILOMATFIES. 
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REVIEW. 

Selections from the American Poets^ with some Introductory 
Remarks^ 1834. 

Wakeman, Dublin : Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

'* Give me the poetry of a people, and I will teU you their cha- 
racter," is an assertion which, if not true to the letter^ we must 
yet think to be correct in the main. If so, how widely must 
the opinion of ^< America and the Americans," with which we 
rise from the perusal of this little volume, differ from the un- 
favourable light thrown upon them by political misrepresentation, 
or the ** pert contumely" of a " weak and superficial woman." 

Wc leave to others the less enviable task of taunting our 
trans-atlantic brethren with their want of some continued poem, 
deserving to rank with the leading productions of other coun- 
tries ; and, for our own part, readily plead guilty to a prevailing 
partiality for American poetry. The peculiar circumstances of 
the Americans as a nation may, as yet, have prevented their 
achieving any great work in this department of literature, but 
in truth we are inclined to conclude, from an inspection of the 
specimens before us, that the " genius of the land" is not only 
capable of producing poetry of a very high order, but also of 
successfully adapting its energies to the prosecution of even the 
most difficult efforts of imagination. 

Accustomed, as we are, to the tamer beauties of our less lux- 
uriant dime, American poetry must inevitably derive no inconsi- 
derable charm from the wild character of the scenery which it 
describes, and the romantic nature of the " local habitation" there 
assigned to the poet's thoughts. The solemn shade of their in- 
terminable forests, — the mountain torrent leaping each rocky bar- 
rier, and urging on its resistless course to the ocean, — the "world 
of lakes," with their glittering expanse of waters and wild scenery 
around, — the rushing wing of the whirlwind which sweeps the 
broad prairie, — all, while they abound with the grand and the 
sublime for the master-spirit to dwell upon and delineate, serve 
also in no inconsiderable degree to kindle and to fan the flame 
of poetical enthusiasm in his own breast. A rich field too for 
striking themes and sprit-stirring allusions is to be found in the 
grandeur and interest of their own antiquities— the legendary 
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lore of Indian life — the once indomitable spirit of the Aborigines 
now quelled by the power of the European — and the melan- 
choly remembrance that they are fast shrinking before the mighty 
tide which is pressing them away and must soon hear the roar 
of the last wave which will settle over them for ever. 

In the volume before us the living spirit and the striking na- 
tural features of America are presented to the reader in all their 
vividness, while a beautiful vein of morality runs through the 
whole. 

To discuss individual merits — William Cullen Bryant as he has 
had local precedence of the rest assigned to him in the volume, 
so, in point of excellence he is entitled, in our opinion, to the 
first rank. How exquisitely true to nature is his delightful 
<^ Song of Pitcaim's island ;'* circumscribed as are our limits, we 
yet only refrain from giving it at full length because we believe it 
to be fresh in the memories and on the hearts of all his admirers. 
With Bryant, Dana alone appears worthy to dispute the palm. 
From his beautiful poem on " day-break," in the Spenserian 
stanza, as he is probably less generally read than his illustrious 
contemporary, we select, unable to give the whole, two stanzas. 

After describing the prevailing peace and quiet of the dawn, 
he says 

** But wrong, and hate, and love, and grief, and mirth 

Will quicken soon; and hard, hot toil and strife, 

With headlong purpose, shake the sleeping earth 

With discord strange, and all that man calls life. 

With thousand scattered beauties nature's rife ; 

And airs, and woods, and streams breathe harmonies : 

Man weds not these, but taketh art to wife ; 

Nor binds his heart with soft and kindly ties : 
He, feverish, blinded, lives, and, feverish, sated, dies. 

And 'tis because man useth so amiss 
Her dearest blessings. Nature seemeth sad ; 
Else why should she, in such fresh hour as this. 
Not lift the veil, in revelation glad, 
From her fair face ? — It is that man is mad ! 
Then chide me not, clear star, that I repine. 
When Nature grieves ; nor deem this heart is bad. 
Thou look'st toward earth; but yet the heavens are thine ; 
While I to earth am bound : — When will the heavens be mine?" 

The collection is also enriched by the productions of Brainard, 
Percival, Pierpont, Willis, Sprague, Washington Irving, &c. 
&c. &c. which are generally speaking, however beautiful, too long 
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for extract. Passing them by therefore we select from the con- 
tributions by anonymous writers the following "lines." 

** A cloud lay near the setting sun, 

As he smiled in the glowing west ; . 

And his glorious beams, as he slowly sunk, 

Fell full on its shining breast ; 

And it sent him back again his rays, 

And grew brighter and more bright, 

Till it seemed, as its glowing colours changed, 

An embodiment of light. 

But the sun sunk down at the close of day. 

And in rain drops it wept itself away. 

A fair young bride at the altar stood, 

And a blush was on her cheek, 

And her voice was so low, that the vows she vowed 

Seemed scarce from her lips to break ; 

Yet joy sat on her placid lip, 

And in her downcast eye. 

For a long long life of happiness 

Before her seemed to lie. 

But her lord soon bowed to death's stern doom, 

And she wept herself to her silent tomb.'* 

On the whole then, for truth of delineation, depth of feeling, 
force of imagination, and tenderness of sentiment, we have, the 
greatest pleasure in recommending the contents of this volume to 
such of our readers as may not yet have met with it. It is a 
perfect gem in the lighter walks of literature, and deserving of a 
place in every library ; and the high poetic talent evinced gives, 
we think, ample promise of the rich cluster of beauties yet to be 
revealed, when the sous of America shall take their stand beside 
Milton, and Shakspeare, and Spenser, and Byron — the master- 
spirits of our own enlightened land. 



EPIGRAM 

On an Inanimate Beauty. 

From the Greek. 

Beauty, unadom'd by grace. 
Exhibits oft a pretty face; 
Such an inexpressive look 
Is the bait without the hook. 
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WHAT IS GENIUS? 

In the whole compass of literary investigatioD, there is not pro- 
bably a more interesting inquiry than the one which this ques- 
tion suggests. When the orator, with his <^ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn," annihilates every sensation, but that of 
fixed attention, — canying into captivity every faculty of the soul, 
and bearing us along as atoms by a whirlwind to the object which 
he contemplates, — we naturally inquire into the arcana of the 
process, and into the character of his genius. When the poet 
in the very land of enchantment, and under the influence of a 
^irit^stirring fancy, 

" Glancei from bcaren to earth,' from earth to heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, turns them to shape, 

And gives to airy nothings a local 

Habitation and a name," — 

we acknowledge the mysterious* in^uence, and tremble under 
the exciteaent ; but we never rest contented without ascertain- 
ing, at least to the satis£M^ion of our own minds, the causes of 
this emotion, and the nature of that energy which produced it. 
What then is the genius of the orator and the poet ? What is 
the faculty which enabled Demosthenes to sting to madness his 
Athenian audience, when he sent them against Philip ; and which 
invested the ** olden bard of Greece" with such transcendent 
inftienee, that wherever he went, a Multitude had assembled, to 
listen to the recitations of his muse ? It is the noble faculty of 
%M>eniim. It is the creation of new combinations of thought, 
and new associations of ideas. It is the spontaneous movement 
of a brilliant imagination, whidi sits enthroned upon the riches 
ef the universe, and appropriates to itself all that is fair and 
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beautiful, all that is awful and sublime. The doctrine of innate 
ideas, as originally maintained, has been long since exploded, 
and the fact, that for all our perceptions we are indebted to the 
operation of our senses, is generally received. Hence the man 
of genius, like the rest of the world, is dependent on his eye, on 
his ear, on his feelings ; and probably even his imagination and 
judgment are more intimately allied to the peculiarities of his 
physical conformation, than at first thought we should be led to 
conjecture. The truth is, we cannot analyze and decompose the 
principles of mind. There is no process of gauging its contents, 
and of ascertaining with infallible precision, what portions of oiir 
various faculties are the result of mere intellect, and what other 
portions are consequent on our organized being. In other re- 
searches, we have not these difficulties to encounter. The astro- 
nomer has his systems upon systems external to himself^ and 
every discovery that he makes is added to his previous storehouse 
of well-established and tangible data. The mathematician has 
his "cycles and epicycles" obvious to his senses; — every stage 
of his inquiries is bounded by an accurate admeasurement, and, 
nothing of an evanescent character approaching his path, he can 
leisurely survey the ground which he has trodden, conscious that 
his territory is his own, and fearless of any inroads that fresh dis- 
coveries may make upon his acquisitions^ To the natural philo- 
sopher, a material universe is presented, and all his senses are so 
many avenues, by which light and information are accurately 
imparted. Or if, now and then, he is betrayed by one sense into 
mistaken conceptions, another is at hand to dissipate the illusion, 
and he is soon in possession of those indisputable data, which 
enable him to erect a beautiful structure of wisjdom and of philo- 
sophy. But the science of mind is as yet in a weU, and the 
dawn of many a century may be witnessed, before the buckets of 
investigation will bring up the whole of its ever-shifling deposits. 
On the subject before us, the probability is, that the man of 
genius is largely indebted for all its exhibitions to his material 
organization. But whatever be the cause, the e£fect is striking 
and resplendent. He throws into inanity every common-place idea, 
by the freshness, the novelty, the brilliancy of his combinations. 
While others are content to take things as they are, he is per- 
petually roving throughout the universe of God, and having 
secured to himself every cast and colour of being, he links into 
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union the most unexpected and apparently dissimilar elements, 
and is thus enabled to present new worlds, and new orders of 
existence, to our astonished contemplation. Nothing on which 
his eye can repose, satisfies his mind. His imagination is ever 
on the wing, piercing through the mists of time and space, as 
the mountain-top breaks through the lowering atmosphere ; and 
having enriched herself with the fragrance of unseen objects, she 
descends from her elevation, with the full impression of the poet, 

** Surely there are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy." 

We have said that invention is the grand characteristic of 
genius. But invention, as already remarked, is restricted to . 
the materials furnished by the senses ; and hence this faculty is 
usually associated with a delicate ear, with exquisite feelings, 
and with a sound and discriminating judgment. This last qua- 
lification is especially important, for in the absence of steady 
consecutive thinking, there may be much of brilliancy of thought, 
much of splendour of imagination, and much of new and unex- 
pected association of ideas, but they will originate the contortions 
of genius rather than her divinest inspirations. The line of 
separation between a high order of the imaginative faculty, and 
the aberrations of the intellect is supposed to be inconsiderable, 
and it not unfrequently happens, that where the former predomi- 
nates, the latter is the distressing result. The late Robert Hall, 
than whom a more splendid exemplification of the capabilities of 
our nature never existed, was a remarkable proof of this. His 
imagination was occasionally too daring for our nature ; and her 
flights beyond ** this visible diurnal sphere/* where she inhaled 
an atmosphere too etherial for flesh and blood, and had glimpses 
of visions too unapproachable for human ken, overpowered his 
judgment, and compelled the bystander to exclaim, 

*' Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a God!" 



how reason reels ! 



Surprised, aghast, and wondering at her own! " 

The reminiscences of that great man show us, that there is 
indeed but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous ; and 
that the inhabitants of the " chambers of imagery," into which 
the unprivileged community are forbidden to enter, are sometimes 
in danger of falling from their elevation, and sinking into the 
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very abysses of absurdity. Happily he recovered from bis wan* 
deringS} and like the sun trakvelling in the greatness of his stisngth, 
he shone brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. His Judg- 
ment was restored, his feelings were oontrouled, and Jbis imagi- 
nation, which had for a season triumphed over the boundaries of 
time and space, submitted herself to the guidance of an invigo- 
rated understanding. 

It were difficult, and at best a mere speculation, to inquire 
into the modus of being of the higher orders of intelligence. 
From observation and experience it is apparent, that the loftiest 
exhibitions of genius can never in the present state, success- 
fully outstrip the movements of the intellect ; and the slow and 
•elaborate character of those movements, has been sufficiently 
illustrated in the researches of a Newton and a Locke. From 
a few first principles, they erected a structure of science and 
philosophy, which, with occasional modifications, will probably 
continue till the conflagration of the last day. But it was an 
arduous and unparalleled effi^rt, and every pile of the building 
as it rose into being and grandeur, was the result of profound 
thought and untiring application. Now, little as we know either 
from revelation, or from the argument of analogy, as to the 
higher orders of being, it is at least conceivable, that what to us 
are the results of an elaborate chain of thinking, where the mind 
reaches its conclusions with the same painful effi)rt, as the travel- 
ler reaches the summit of the Alps, may be to them but as Jirst 
principks and iiUuitive perceptions^ starting points to loftier 
acquisitions of which we have no adequate conception. There 
is obviously nothing irrational in the conjecture ; and it may fur- 
nish something like a clue to our speculations whenever we 
attempt to scale the heights of creation, and conceive of the 
highest orders of the universe. And here what an unbounded 
field, as to the excursions of imagination, opens to our view ! If 
the loftiest exhibitions of mortal genius can never outstrip the 
movements of the understanding, — if, in the present world, there 
is but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous, and that step 
is attributable to the unequal movements of the fancy and the 
intellect, — how resplendent her inventions, how "full orbed" her 
discoveries, when the intellect itself is unfettered, and truth is 
intuitive to the mind. Nor let it be questioned as to the exer- 
cise of imagination, under the highest circumstances of being. 
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The traveller in hb approaches to the mountain-^op^ finds the 
prospect perpetually ei^panding, and the loftiest intelligence whe- 
ther in this world or the. next, has a fathomless ocean of discovery 
ever before him ; for God is infinite^ and to . angels as well as 
men, his << works are past finding out/' 

But enough, and too much of speculations of this kind. It 
remains that we notice some of the happiest exemplification^ of 
genius, which our poets and others have supplied. In point of 
originality of thinking, of loftiness of conception, and of splendor 
of imagery,. Milton unquestionably occupies the first niche in the 
temple of immorti^ty. The first four or five books of his ^< Pa- 
radise liost" is one continued stream of unclouded brightness, as 
though the sun of his genius stood still at its meridian, and was 
unwilling to descend. The description of Satan is unrivalled iu 
the annals of poetry — 

** he, abovp the rest 



In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form bad not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured. As when the sun, new risen , 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
■ Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarcbs ; — darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all, the Archangel." 

It is the &shion to quote Milton, and to speak of him as 
our undying bard, the glory of his country and the world; but 
we fear he is not read so commonly, so thoughtfully, and so 
consecutively as his great work imperiously demands. We have 
regarded genius as the noble faculty of invention, as the linking 
into union the rarest and richest combinations of thought; and 
we ask, where is the page, in which these are not most happily 
exemplified in the astonishing production before us ? " Reality 
was a scene too narrow for his mind. He sent his faculties out 
upon discovery into worlds where only imagination can travel, 
and delighted to form new modes of existence, and furnish sen- 
timent and action to superior beings, to trace the counsels of 
hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven." As somewhat allied 
to the character of his subjects, if not to the character of his 
mind, it is not unnatural to pass from Milton to Young. His 
"Night Thoughts" have seldom been estimated as their profound 
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thinking, their astonishing sublimity, and their rich and appro- 
priate imagery demand. His topics are principally moral and 
didactic, and it is a truth sufficiently obvious, that none but a 
poet of the very first dass can invest them with any thing like 
preeminent interest. The muse of an epic has a fasciuating 
field for excursion. Irrespective of sentiment, diction, and 
imagery, a peopled world is in motion, and our curiosity is per- 
petually excited, to discover the very make and colour of their 
being. Descriptive poetry, too, has an interest of ner own. 
In her analogy to the sublime and the beautiful of nature, she 
charms our imagination ; and the sphere of our vision is filled 
-with the concave of heaven, the boundless bed of waters, the 
doud-topt mountains, and the foliage of her valleys and plains. 
But to the moral and the didactic poet, none of these advantages 
are bestowed. His is a barren soil, and it requires skill of no 
ordinary kind to garnish it sufficiently with the evergreens of 
imagination. His poetic flights must be kept up by the entire 
strength of his pinions independent of any collateral and subsi- 
diary elements; and by this criterion the inimitable Young must 
be estimated. He descants on our duties as immortal and 
accountable beings, and with the pen of a seraph unveils to us 
the grandeur of eternity. The character of his poetry, Hke the 
character of his mind, is preeminently magnificent. He describes 
to you the nature of your being, and you tremble at yourself as 
a sort of terrestrial divinity. He exhibits to your contemplation 
the wreck and ruin of the material universe — <<our God in 
grandeur, and our world on fire,"— -and never is his muse so 
transcendantly sublime, so almost super-human in her creations, 
as when 

"Each moantaio height 
Out-bnrns Vesuvius, rocks eternal pour 
Their melted mass, as rivers once they poured, 
Stars rush, and final ruin fiercely drives 
Her plough-share o'er creation." 

Of Shakspeare nothing can be said, that has not appeared in every 
variety of form, and every elegance of criticism. He had the 
invention of Milton, with all his capability of soaring ta the 
third heavens; and a profounder knowledge of our <<many- 
coloured" heart and life. It is impossible even to glance at the 
many passages, inscribed as with a pen of iron on the breast of 
every one of his readers ; but we cannot resist the temptation of 
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adverting to Lear, whose passionate exclamation amidst the 
tempest begins, << blow, wind ! and crack your cheeks P' and ends 
with the touching and spirit-stirring appeal, 

'*I never gave you kingdoms, called you children, 
You owe me no subscription ; why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ? here I stand your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man: — 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high engendered battles, 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O 1 O ! 't is foul! 

Lord Byron in point of description, and in reference to the 
<< gushing" passions of the soul, was little inferior either to Mil* 
ton or Shakspeare. What can be finer than the opening of his 
first canto in the « Bride of Abydos ?" 

** Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ? 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle. 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine. 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 

Where the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume. 

Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom ; 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in die ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man is divine ? 

'Tis the clime of the east ; 'tis the land of the sun." — 

Or what can exceed his description of a cataract, in the fourth 
canto of ^< Childe Harolde," associated as it is with one of the 
most beautiful exhibitions of nature or of poetry ! 

** Lo ! where it comes like an eternity. 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread, — a matchless cataract. 

Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge. 

From side to side, beneath the glittering mom, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge. 

Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn ; 

Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching madness with unalterable mien." 

It were easy to enlarge, but we must desist. A reference there- 
fore to Richardson and Burke, two of the most illustrious cha- 
racters in reference to the exhibitions of genius will close our 
observations. Clarissa Harlowe is usually accounted the master- 
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piece of Richardson. The virtues, the sufferings, the death of 
the heroine are inimitably toudiing, and on beholding her corpse 
we exclaim, 

" She sparkled, waa exhaled, and went to heaven." 

Her halo of piety is preeminently conspicuous in contrast with 
the cloud of her endurance. Ingenuous, and patient, and forgiv- 
ing, she interests the noblest feelings of our nature, and we 
follow her movements with the anxiety of a brother, a guardian, 
a friend. If any thing is a drawback from the perfection of her 
character it is her almost entire destitution of intellectual vigour. 
Occaionally we wish, that the spirit of her companion was amal- 
gamated with the tenderness of her own ; and yet perhaps what 
we gained to nature, we should sacrifice to interesl^*^— 



**the sweetest flower oil buds 



Behind the shade, apart from obvious eye, 
And richest gems lie buried deep in earth." 

The character of Lovelace is somewhat unnatur£d, and it often 
occurs to us, that he was far less successful in the portraiture of 
his own sex, than in that of the other. His << compunctious 
visitings of conscience," are too frequent for the villany of his 
actings. A greater portion of steel should have entered into 
the composition of his nature, or the conduct of his life should 
have been less characteristic of every thing base and detestable. 
Sir Charles Grandison is preeminent in inteirest if not in talent ; 
the interest however is felt not for the hero, but for the beautiful 
Miss Bjnron and the nobleminded Clementina. Sir Charles is too 
stately a character for the drama of human life; and hence the 
coldness of esteem, rather than the warmth of admiration, is asso- 
ciated with his highest attainments in moral and intellectual worth. 
Miss Byron is the magnet of attraction, and though she evinces 
the minor imbecilities of her sex, she is garnished with all that 
is beautiful in virtue, all that is lovely in piety. Her character 
is admirably contrasted with the high-toned Clementina; with 
whom we cannot suflSciently sympathize, till the aberrations of 
reason render her insensible to our sympathy. She approaches 
as the vision of an angel rising upon our nocturnal slumbers; and 
the emotion of our hearts is that of awe, -and wonder, and admi- 
ration. Till " shorn of her beams" we venture only to gaze; and 
even then, the feeling of reverence is commingled with our pity. 
Here, however, the talents of the writer are inimitably great. 
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What brilliancy of genius, what richness of colouring, what pathos 
of sensibility, are conspicuous in every page ! With the deci- 
sion of Sir Charles we cordially coincide. Had he married 
Clementina, there would have been nothing to lower his stateli* 
ness ; and the radiance of their sphere would have been too over- 
powering for the visions of mortality. Miss Byron with all that 
is cardinal in virtue, is yet an approachable being. We listen 
to her as a companion and a friend, and we expect that the in- 
fluence of her mind will soften, and therefore beautify, the per- 
fections of a Grandison. A word or two on Burke, and we must 
conclude. And what shall be said of that extraordinary man, who 
fulminated as an orator, with more than Grecian, with more than 
Roman success ? His imagination and his diction were peculiarly 
his own. A sort of electrical fluid runs throughout them both, 
and on the minds of his readers, it produces the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena imaginable. We are attracted or repelled at 
the omnipotent will of the writer. Sometimes a mysterious spi- 
rit hovers across our path, and we find it impracticable to proceed. 
The lightnings flash too fearfully around us; and the thunder 
rolls too tremendously over our heads. His picture of revolu- 
tionary France is as terrible as was the scenery of her cruelties. 
Creation herself is in uproar, and we feel ourselves in the very 
midst of the war of elements. Chariots of fire and horses of fire 
seem to fill up the super-incumbent atmosphere ; and for a mo- 
ment we imagine, that the groans of expiring nature are approach- 
ing us. This is genius in its full exhibitions, and its sublimest 
coruscations ; and however we may speculate and define, nothing 
will assist our conceptions like the living visions of the poet, and 
the fulminations of the orator. With the volumes of Milton 
and Shakspeare, and Burke, on our table, we can appreciate the 
faculty of invention, and respond to the sentiment, 

" that some witbiu a finer mould 
Were wrought, and tempered with a purer flame. 
To these the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious Tolume, there to read 
The transcript of himselfl On every part 
They trace the bright impressions of his hand; 
In earth or air, the meadow's purple stores, 
The moon's mild tadiance, or the virgin's form, 
Blooming with rosy smiles, they see portrayed 
That uncreated beauty which delights 
The mind supreme. They also feel her charms } 
Enamoured, they partake the eternal joy." 

ALIQUIS. 

2 H 
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CORPORATIONS AND GUILDS. 

In the prospect of a material alteration in the civil institutions 
and government of our own and other cities — when our worthy 
aldermen, common council, as well as the subordinates of office, 
are trembling on the brink of annihilation — when the yawning 
gulf of reform threatens to swallow even poor Snap, and the harm- 
less whifflers— -<when what is fact to-day may be history to-mor- 
row — while the procession which recently graced the annual feast 
is fresh in the recollection of young and old — it may be neither 
impertinent nor unseasonable to inquire the origin of such insti- 
tutions and usages — usages which though in the opinion of sorae^ 
they have outlived their purpose, utility, and character, neverthe- 
less retain a strong hold on th« feelings of many, who love to 
look on the relics of by-gone times; and to cherish in their ima- 
ginations, scenes of which these are but the passing shadows. 

The pageantry however of this day is but a faint resemblance 
of the processions of by-gone centuries ; and had I an antiqua- 
rian pen, and the ability to sketch in bold and faithful outline 
the grotesque figures that gave animation to those scenes of fun 
and frcdic, my younger readers, at least, would almost wish they 
had been bom in those ages of drollery ; £^d be tempted to curse 
the innovating spirit of reform which long ago banished the revel- 
ries of the <' Lord of misrule" and his motley followers. 

It is not easy to trace the origin of pageantries. The vulgar 
of all ages have been passionately attached to rude scenic exhibi-^ 
tions. Of thi^ we find abundant proofs in the early history of 
every people. It is supposed, that, in the infancy of Christianity, 
<< to wean the people from the anci^it spectacles, particularly the 
Bacchanalian and Calendary solemnities, religious shows (called 
mysteries) were instituted, partaking of the same spirit of licen- 
tiousness." The pure and unadulterated narratives of Scripture 
were considered too hallowed for the vulgar, and the most absurd 
and impious representations were substituted in their stead. To 
describe scenes exhibited on the great festivals of the church, 
would be an offence to the delicacy of the present age ; it will 
therefore be sufficient to mention the titles of a few of these 
mockeries of holy things. " ^ITie birth of Mary" — " the espou- 
sals of Joseph and Mary" — " the birth of our Saviour," and 
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several other incidents in holy writ were publicly represented, 
with a grossness and particularity incredible to those who have 
not perused the details of such exhibitions. Allied to them 
were morcdities or dramatic allegories, in which ^< the characters 
personified certain vices or virtues, with the intent to inforce 
some moral or religious prindple." So prevalent indeed were 
these exhibitions, and so deeply fixed in the minds and habits of 
the people that, ^* for some time after the reformation, mysteries 
and immoralities continued to be writt^i expressly to promote and 
secure the new order of things. The more refined taste, and bet- 
ter informed understanding even of the common people have gra- 
dually banished these mummeries, and the pageantry of them has 
only remained to grace, or render ridiculous (just as my reader 
pleases) the annual procession of our dignitaries. But even this 
procession, whether irom good taste, or any other cause, is miser- 
ably shorn of its glory. Blomefield mentions twenty gilds or fra- 
ternities of the different trades, each having its appropriate and 
peculiar banners; and though keeping their gilds on diffisrent days, 
all joining in the procession when the mayor was sworn in, that 
is, on our present guild day. I leave it to the lively imagination 
of my readers to conceive the splendour of such a cavalcade of 
banners, and companies ; and I fancy that they will agree with 
me in thinking that &iap, the whifHers, and marshal-men are but 
scanty remnants of this departed pomp. Even these parapher- 
nalia appear to be the reUcs of St. George's gild — ^a company 
associated not like the others, for the purposes of trade, but ^< in 
honour of the martir St. George. This company gave to the 
mayor a new sword of state, and two new stafies to be carried 
by the marshal-men before the mayor, with two silver heads 
thereon of the city arms, &c. &c." In 1731 the company was 
dissolved, and delivered up their charter to the corporation, for 
the payment of their debts. In the inventory of the artides sur- 
rendered is, << one new dragon commonly called the snap dragon 
£3 3s." — Of the whifflers it is suffident to say that Aey de- 
rive their name from whifile, a small fife or flute — fifers or pipers 
generally preceding armies or processions. Whence the term 
came to be generally appUed to persons going before in a proces- 
sion. It is observed, ^< the dexterity of the Norwich whifflers in 
tuniing their swords to every possible direction is amazing." 
Thus much for the pageantry of our corporation. It may per- 
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haps now be permitted to hazard a few observations on the sub- 
ject of municipal institutions, albeit a trembling seizes my hand, 
knowing that I tread the brink of political excitement. It is 
well known that corporations were originally established as a 
check to the overgrown insolence of the nobles. In the semi- 
civilized periods of feudal government, the monarch frequently 
found himself unequal to cope with his rebellious barons, who, to 
defend their rights, or extend their privileges, often banded to- 
gether against their sovereign. To provide a counterpoise to 
such powerful combinations, charters of freedom were granted to 
towns and boroughs. These charters created a new order in the 
state, and, being in the gifl of royalty, attached that order to the 
sovereign, strengthened his power, and enabled him to resist the 
tumultuoiis barons. A mutual advantage was the result. The 
citizens, in exchange for their loyalty, became exempt from all 
service of feudal tenure, began to feel and think as men ; and 
the townships became the cradles of infant liberty. They formed 
secure retreats £or the nourishment and encouragement of com- 
merce and the arts ; and, growing in strength as they increased 
in wealth, broke the first link in the chain of feudal slavery. In 
all the struggles between the oppressor and the oppressed, a safe 
refuge was open in these cities for the injured. 

Our own city received its first charter of freedom from Hen- 
ry I, who in 1112 spent his Christmas in Norwich, and was so 
pleased with his reception and entertainment, that he granted the 
citizens a charter, with the same franchises and liberties as the 
city of London. The government was entrusted to a provost, 
annually chosen by the king. In the reign of Henry III, the 
government was dianged into four bailiffi, instead of a provost, 
upon the petition of the citizens. In Henry IV, the citizens 
were permitted to elect a mayor and two sheriffi; and sub- 
sequently in Henry V, in consequence of there having been 
great disputes among the citizens, the king, at their request, 
gave power to the citizens and commonalty to choose twenty-four 
of their fellow citizens, aldermen, and sixty other citizens for the 
common council of the city. Thus the corporation gradually 
assumed the form it has so long retained. 

It is worthy of observation that its constitution presents the 
semblance of a popular government, theoretically the same, as 
^hat of the British form of legislature, existing in king, lords, 
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and commons. It appears also, that its popularity is founded 
on the broadest possible basis — universal sufferage. Eveiy 
freeman possessed a vote without restriction of rank or drcum*- 
stances. How wisely this was ordered is not for us modems to 
judge. Our forefathers in their wisdom thought fit to establish 
the system, and far be it from us to question its suitability to the 
times. Doubtless the practical necessity for such measures was 
too imperative to admit of a theoretical doubt. Townships 
needed strength — numerical strength to enable them to resist 
the barons, naturally inimical to the new-bom rights of citizens 
and freemen, and backed by a powerful feudal vassalage. Hence 
the custom and law, that if a vassal escaped from his lord, and 
lived a year and a day in any free town, his chain of slavery was 
snapped, and the serf became a freeman. 

In every respect therefore the establishment of these- townships 
and corporations was a blessing. In them was fostered the love 
of liberty, the seeds of social feeling sown, the arts cherished, 
and men taught the advantages of union in a common cause. 
The spirit of trade and commerce thus infused, supplied wealth, 
the sinews of war ; and distributing that wealth among the many, 
laid deeper and deeper the foundations of liberty, without 
which the accumulated riches of Ind would be worthless, and the 
possession as precarious as the caprice of a tyrant. Whether or 
not corporations, having effected thus much, have answered their 
end, and are no longer useful — whether or not, having been 
the cradles of freedom, liberty grown to man's estate any longer 
needs them — I leave to the decision of politicians — sensible that 
this is not the place where such a discussion can be permitted. 

PUBLICOLA, 



HOPE. 



'T IS ^weet amid the desert waste. 
When not one shady palm is near, 
To mark the camel's footsteps haste. 
And see the sparkling fount appear. 
Sweet is the joyous cry of land. 
When fav'ring gales the canvass fill; 
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Sweet are the sounds of native strand, 
But hope's glad voice is sweeter still ! 

When the pale cheek of one most dear 
Excites the wistful, anxious sigh. 
She says returning health is near, 
To tinge it with a roseate dye. 
E'en midst the tears of parting friends 
She smiles, and talks of future meeting, 
Thus through the clouds the rainbow bends- 
Best pledge their gloom is only fleeting. 

But most she triumphs o'er the tomb. 
To cheer that long.— long night of sorrow; 
Till death and all its transient gloom 
Shall fade in an eternal morrow. 
The parting hour she '11 not forsake. 
But kindly whisper " We' re forgiven" — 
That glorious hope our souls may wake, 
To find its certainty in Heaven. 



THE YEAR. 
August. 



Summer is gone; the reign of Autumn is just commenced, and 
marks of decay begin to spread over the beauties of nature. 
Yet those marks are so imperceptible to common eyes, that this 
is frequently thought to be the most beautiful part of the year: 
we, however, who so much admire ^Hhe Spring-tide sweet," 
cannot overlook them. 

This month may not inaptly be termed the matronly age of 
the year. An appearance of staid and sober quietness prevails 
throughout the creation. It is true that there yet are songs, 
and smiles too; but they are few, and widely different to those 
eSusions of mirthftdness, which delighted us in the far lovelier 
season, Spring. 

<' August is by much the most mute month, the Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Autumn through," says White; but the swallow still 
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sings, and the robin and wren recommence their melody at the 
end of the month, which has gained for the former bird, the 
tide of <Mhe autumnal songster." The nuthatch << chatters,'' 
the stone curlew whistles in the evening, the chaffinch chirps, 
and, as we before noticed, the young of our warblers ^< record," 
through the whole month. Many of our summer birds emi- 
grate from Britain now. The swift rarely stays longer than the 
first week; the night -jar is away; and as for the smaller migrants, 
they frequent the thickest plantations, and a few dubious, hesita- 
ting notes are the only intimations we receive of their presence. 

Insects of all classes abound all this month. August produces 
very few new flowers. The marsh gentian, and the meadow saffi-on, 
on low boggy meadows, and (with them) the scabious, whose 
<* virtues," it is recorded by ancient herbalists, were lost through 
the envious hite of Satan, the orpine, on hedge-banks, and that 
beautiful ^< climber " the virgin's bower (clematis^) are the prin- 
cipal. 

But we are supplied with another subject of admiration, in the 
care taken for the preservation of the seeds of plants. Some of 
the most common and curious we will notice. In aU seeds there 
are two purposes to be accomplished, the protection of the embryo 
plant from injuries, and the transporting of it to a place proper 
for its growth. Familiar instances of the first, are the hazel-nut and 
acorn ; every seed is furnished with an exterior covering, indu- 
rated more or less, in proportion to the time which is to elapse 
before germination. In many species of plants thb integument 
is marked very beautifully and regularly Jby punctures, points, 
nibs, &c. The contrivances to effect the second end are as nume- 
rous as plants themselves are ; the feathers attached to the seeds 
of the dandelion tribe, the hooks with which the seeds of the 
houndstongue and burdock are furnished, and the wings of those 
of the sycamore, ash, and fir, are some of the most conspicuous. 
The vessels which contain the seed before it arrives at maturity 
are replete with curiosity. They also aid in the process of dis~ 
semination. The legume of the pea is one of the simplest form, 
unless we except the cup containing the seeds of the dead nettles, 
or the acorn-cup; for singularity of mechanism, few surpass the 
touch-me-not {impatiens^) which is furnished with a spiraJ spring, 
to eject the seeds when ripe. 

A very remarkable class of cryptogamic plants, comes under 
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notice in August, the ferns. These are open to observation in 
different stages of their growth all the year, but in this month 
the greatest number are in fructification ; osmond royal is the lar- 
gest British fern, frequently attaining eight or ten feet, it is 
in fructification in the latter part of June, in many boggy heaths 
of this county. The one called the adder's tongue, is a very 
curious and rare plant, and sheds its seeds (spomles) at this time. 
The common brake, which is now in fructification, the polypody, 
hartstongue, and many others, are very abundant, and are in 
perfection, some in the early part of the spring, and others about 
midsummer. 

The agaricij mentioned last month, are in great abundance 
through this and next months, in plantations and meadows, << and 
come — like the vultures and ravens of vegetation — to prey upon 
the dead, and dying." 

There is very little floral beauty in the gardens in August ; 
dahlias, china asters, &c. are in show, but the orchard is rich in 
all the luxury that ripe firuit can bring ; wall fruits, peaches, and 
nectarines, are ripe now. 

A very peculiar feature of this part of the autumn, are the 
sunsets, which are attended with very great beauty in the rich 
hues of the clouds and the sky. Coming as they do in conjunc- 
tion with the harvest, they adflPord a very beautiful illustration of 
that parable of Christ, in which he likened ^^ the end of the 
world" to "the harvest" — "when the son of man shall come 
with clouds, and with power and great glory, and shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather from his ^Id all things that 
offend, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire, to be tormented 
for ever. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun, in 
the kingdom of their Father, and they shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. But the lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them to living fountains of water, 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

RURICOLA. 

August IsL 
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WHAT ARE COMETS? No. VII. 

3. The next circumstance which seems important in develop- 
ing the nature of these bodies is, that many of them are sel/^ 
luminous; viz. that they shine, not by reflecting the solar rays, 
but with an unborrowed and inherent radiance of their own. 
Referring again to the same observations, we shall find this point 
clearly established in two out of the three cases, which were the 
subjects of such accurate investigation. In that of the year 1807 
the following are the facts, from which Sir William Hersdbel 
drew this conclusion; <^in all the observations on this comet from 
October 4th to 19th, it uniformly preserved the appearance of a 
planetary disk, fully enlightened by the sun; it was every where 
equally bright, round, and well defined in its borders. That part 
of the disk, which was then visible to us, would not possibly 
have a full illumination from the sun. I have calculated the 
phases of the comet for the 4th and 19th, which are sufficiently 
defalcated to prove, that the comet did not shine by light reflected 
from the sun only, for had this been the case, the deficiency 
would have been perceived. We are authorized to conclude 
that the body of the comet on its Surface is self-luminous, from 
whatever cause this quality may be derived." With respect to 
that of 1811 ^0, the same indefatigable observer remarks, <<had 
the disk been otherwise than round, it might probably have been 
perceived; the phases of illumination at the time of observation 
being to a full disk as 1-6 to 2. From this, as well as from the 
high magnifying power, which a point so faint would not have 
borne with advantage, had it shone by a reflected light, we may 
infer that it was visible by rays emitted from its own body." But 
we have the same authority for believing, that the comet of 1812 
differed in this respect as well as in others, from those two with 
which it has been compared ; for the inference drawn from its 
appearance was, not only that its physical construction approached 
nearly to a planetary condition, but also that <<the light by which 
we see it is probably planetary, that is to say, reflected from the 
sun." Hence then it follows, that we must consider the self- 
luminous quality of comets, not as a permanent characteristic of 
their nature, but as an incidental and transient appendage of the 
first stages through which they pass. If it has not been proved 
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to cease altogether as they advance in consolidation, its existence 
certainly becomes then extremely doubtfiil; and as this change 
takes place at the same period when the lucid train that has hi- 
therto attended them also begins tu disappear, the two phenomena 
are evidently connected with each other, and equally so with that 
process, which condenses and consolidates the flying globe. ^ 

4. But there are likewise peculiarities observable in the light 
emitted by comets, which are calculated to assist us, not only in 
determining its nature, but also in acquiring a more competent 
knowledge, as well of the substances from which it proceeds, 
as of the operations by which they are decomposed. From the 
date of the earliest observations, this light has been perceived to 
differ materially from that of all the other heavenly bodies, espe- 
cially in those instances where the nucleus was least advanced in 
solidity, and the brightness of the tail most widely difiRised. It 
was, no doubt, by this singularity in their aspect, that in the 
earlier ages of the world, they struck so deep a terror into the 
minds of those who beheld them; the sofl radiance and gentle 
coruscations of their expanded forms, might have been viewed 
with astonishment; but the fierce and angry fires that seemed to 
centre in their head — the fearfiil glare of that intensely burning 
point threatening to carry, wherever it approached, the inevitable 
horrors of universal conflagration — these were the portentous 
signs, that shook with coward fears the heart of superstition, or 
humbled trembling guilt before the anticipated vengeance of of- 
fended heaven. In this instance the views of philosophy may 
be confirmed both by the idle dreams which she despises, and by 
the uncertain observations to which in other coses she cannot 
trust. The imperfection of former astronomical instruments 
allows us to make but little use, in this inquiry, of the facts 
which rest exclusively upon their authority; but where thes^ 
facts embrace no accuracy of admeasuretnent or nice adjustment 
of parts, the general circumstances which they exhibit, may with 
propriety be brought forward and compared with the results of 
later and more certain observations. 

On these grounds then we may safely refer to the uniform 
tenor of earlier records, as well as to the information supplied by 
recent discoveries, as all concurring to prove the peculiar charac- 
ter of the light emitted by the nuclei of comets, and the contrast 
which its dark and fervid hue presents to the mild lustre of the 
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coma in which it is embedded, and to the pole efiulgence of the 
lengthened train by which it is attended. The body of the 
comet of 1661 is described by Hevelius^ as being of a yellowish 
colour, aiqproaching to that of gold, but not glittering, and hav- 
ing in the middle a dense ruddy nucleus. That of 1680, viewed 
through a telescope, was compared by Sturmius to an oval, dimly 
glowing with a dusky fumid light most vivid in the centre, and 
gradually fading away towards the edges. These accounts, 
though not given with the satisfactory precision of modem obser- 
vations, yet agree with the more minute and circumstantial de- 
tails, which Sir William Herschel has furnished respecting that 
of 1811. 

The solid nucleus of this comet had the same ruddy tint; but 
the most remarkable and the most accurately defined of its phe- 
nomena was the green, or bluish-green colour of the head, that 
surrounded the nucleus. This singular appearance was preserved 
in every port of its progress ; it remained unchanged at the time 
of its nearest approach to the solar beams ; and even when it was 
retiring from the range of human vision — when the brilliant glory 
of its tail had disappeared and was condensed into a faint border 
of nebulous haziness, still the green colour of the head was clearly 
perceived, as long as the comet itself was visible.^ This brief 
sketch contains many important particulars ; the observations from 
which they are selected, afibrd clearer and more certain data than 
any other similar occasion has supplied, towards forming a correct 
estimate of the nature of these bodies ; the comet, on which they 
were made, was the largest that has visited our system in more 
than half a century ; the instruments with which it was surveyed, 
possessed the highest magnifying powers, of all that modem in- 
genuity has framed ; and it was the patriarch of the astronomers 
of the day, whose practised eye and experienced judgment 
watched and recorded the circumstances of its construction. It 
is somewhat singular, that a&er all the curiosity which this sub- 
ject has formerly excited, and the numerous speculations to which 
it has given rise, so little use should, in this instance, have been 
made of facts, which seem to furnish such dear data for the sci- 
entific investigation, of their causes. The minuter points of such 
an inquiry do not fall within the scope of this essay ; it aspires 
to no higher merit than that of attempting to draw the attention 

1 Phil. Trans, for IS 12, p. 129. 
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of men of sdieDce to the circumstaiioes which it enumerates, and 
of suggesting the general principle on which it appears possible 
to explain them. It will however be found necessary to bear in 
mind the substance of what has been stated under this head ; T 
shall therefore condude the section by bringing into one point of 
view the sum of the observations, which have been referred to : 
viz. that comets are ascertained to emit three distinct kinds of - 
light — that of the nucleus, which is of a deep ruddy hue — that 
of the head, which is of a green, or greenish-blue colour — and 
that of the tail and envelope, which present different shades of 
the same yellowish tinge. 

^ 5. Another property, that has been observed in comets, is 
the variable nature of their structure, in which incessant changes 
are found to take place, some obviously resulting from the exter- 
nal influence of the sun's rays, and others apparently produced by 
the convukions of some gigantic internal commotion.^ Among 
the former of these effects, the expansion and subsequent con- 
traction of their tails have been already mentioned, to which may 
likewise be added the obtuse or dilated form assumed by that 
hemisphere of the head, which is nearest to the sun, at the time 
of its approach to the perihilion. This was particularly observ- 
able in the comet of 1811, in which the nucleus was also fre- 
quently found to be removed from the central position, that it 
usually occupied in the head. The latter of these phenomena 
can only be accounted for, as resulting from some internal dis- 
turbing force, and may be considered as, in some degree, corrobo- 
rative of the surprising changes, which Hevelius describes in that 
of 1661. The nucleus of this not only varied in its size, but 
sometimes had its edges lacerated, and the roundness of its disk im- 
paired ; while at other times the solid mass appeared to be broken 
into separate parts, differing in brilliancy and afterwards re-uniting 
into their original form. The inaccuracies attendant upon the 
imperfect means of observation possessed at that period, cannot 
so far detract from the credibility of this statement as to justify 
us in rejecting it altogether ; after making every reasonable al- 
lowance for these and the other errors, incidental to the earlier 
ages of science, enough will still remain of these phenomena to 
prove the existence of most stupendous agitations in the nucleus 

^ On these perturbations was founded the leading argument of those philosophers, 
who maintained, that comets were only meteoric vapors. 
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of this comet. As there does not appear, in any of these cases, 
to have been an external influence, adequate to the production of 
the visible disturbances that occurred, we can only ascribe them 
to some cause, operating in the veiy bosom of the troubled mass 
— the intestine warfare and mighty collision of repulsive ele- 
ments, working the destinies of nature, and evolving the princi- 
ples of permanent order from the struggles of partial and tempo- 
rary confusion.^ 

6. The only circumstances which now remain to be stated, 
are those which are connected with that singular phenomenon, 
the tail of a comet. That this appearance is produced by some 
extensive collection of fluid substances, distinct from what is 
generally called an atmosphere, was proved by the observations 
of Sir Wm. Hersdiel on the comet of 1811, in which a trans- 
parent atmosphere, or stratum of air, seemed to be interposed 
between the head and the envelope, which constituted the apex 
of the cone. From this arrangement it may be inferred, diat 
the tail is formed by copious vapours, exhaled from the solid 
body. Engendered equally from all parts, they ascend uniformly 
on every side ; for when a comet first becomes visible, they extend 
regularly around it in an even halo, or bright circle of nebulous 
light. During the descent to the perihelion, they gradually 
expand, and at the same time recede as much as possible from 
the sun, collecting into a luminous train on that side which is 
opposed to him. The nearer they approach towards him, the 
more they expand, shooting out continually in tremulous undula- 
tions, and invariably keeping in the same direction. 

In this state it is deady ascertained by the observations before 
referred to, that they form a hollow cone;^ or perhaps more 
correctly a cone, the apex and outer surface of which possess a 
considerably greater degree of density than its interior parts. 
This conformation must naturally result from the flowing back of 
the dilating vapour, whidi, as it retires from that side where it is 
most exposed to the action of the sun's rays, must of course 
gather round and thicken the exterior coat of the portion already 
produced in the opposite quarter. That the tails of comets are 



' Sir leaac Newton (lib. 3, lemma 4. corol. 3.) attributed these changes to the 
unsettled state of the atmosphere of comets — an explanation which cannot be deemed 
satisfactory, since it stops at a secondary and hypothetical cause. 
* Phil, Trans, for 1312. p. 134. 
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ndiost dense in those parts which are nearest to the nudeus, is 
proved by their effect upon the stars that are seen through them; 
for those over which the widest or most rarefied part of the 
train is passing, are very little darkened ; but the middle inter- 
cepts a much larger portion of their biilliancy; and near the 
head they are so much obscured as to be scardy visible.^ 

In this form the comet descends to its perihelion, followed by 
the tail, which enlarges continually as it approaches towards the 
sun; but in its nature evinces a striking repugnance or antipathy 
to that body, by persevering in a constant and uniform opposition 
to it. TMs aversion is manifested in a still more remarkable 
manner during the perihelion passage; for, through the whole 
arch which the path of the comet then describes, amounting to 
half a circle, the tail invariably turns from the sun so as to 
change its position with respect to every other part of the 
heavens, and point successively to opposite quarters. Thus, in 
re-ascending from the solar regions, it no longer follows, biit pre- 
cedes the comet; and at the same time its dimensions begin 
gradually to contract; the same undulations that were observed 
during its expansion, are seen also in its decreasing state, so long 
as any part of it remains; but in the end it disappears altoge- 
ther; and the comet, as it withdraws from the range of human 
observation, again assumes the same form which it at first 
presented, of a round nebula with a faint hazy border.^ 

Under these six heads I have arranged the prinripal drcum- 
stances, which the best attested observations have brought to our 
knowledge, relative to the nature and construction of comets. 
In this brief sketch the following are the leading points: — 

L That the greatest number of comets have approached our 
system from the neighbourhood of that quarter of the heavens, 
in which nebula have been found most abundant. 

2. That they exist in various stages of consolidation, those 
that are l^st condensed having the longest tails and those that 
are most advanced in solidity being without them. 

3. That the former class are self-luminous and the latter 
opaque bodies. 

4. That the light emitted by the former is of three kinds; 
viz. that of the nudeus, which is of a deep ruddy colour — that 

* FhU, Trans, for 1808. p. 153. « Phil, Trans, for 1812, p. 127. 
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of the head, which is of a greenish-bhie — and that of the tail 
which inclines to a ydlow. 

5* That the nndeus is subject to great disturbances. 

6. That the tail consists of a dense vapour, which is expanded 
by and flies from the sun. 



TALES OF MOUSEHOLD HEATH. 

Extract II. 

Thebe is a hill at 'Brundall to which the popular superstition 
of the neighbourhood anciently gave the name of the Goblin's 
Holt. On its summit stood the remains of a venerable oak, 
which had many years before been struck by lightning. The 
massy trunk, shattered on one side by tbe rifting fires, had been 
hollowed by the vicissitudes of revolving seasons, and presented 
the appearance of a rustic grotto or hermit's cdl ; the lingering 
efforts of vegetation — ^like mortal hopes dinging to the last around 
expiring joys — had preserved a remnant of the outer coating, 
from which each succeeding spring put forth a few stunted shoots 
and scanty leaves to adorn the majestic ruin. Scnoae of the stately 
branches, as if in defiance of the storms of heaven, still spread 
aloft their naked and gigantic armst, conspicuous fer several miles 
to the valley below, and furnishing the theme of many a marvel- 
lous story to the boatmen, who navigated die winding stream at 
the foot of the hill. 

This remarkable tree was said to have been planted soon after 
the conquest by Reginald de St. Omer, on his taking possession 
of the feodalities of Brundall ; and as the storm by which it was 
blasted had occurred on the very day when these lands passed 
from his descendants to another family, the fate of the oak was 
held by the vulgar to be ominous of the f<»tunes of the lords of 
the soil. The shattered trunk was believed to be inhabited by a 
fairy or goblin, the tutelary genius of the place ; and the luminous 
a]^earance, which the decayed wood and its ftmgous excrescences 
often exhibited in dark nights, were regarded as indications of 
approaching events in the bouse of the proprietor. It was im- 
possible for the most obstinate sceptic to resist the numerous and 
well attested records of the village gossips, to whom the birth of 
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every heir, the marriage and the death of every lord, had been 
regularly announced by these supernatural lights, or in cases of 
more than usual importance by visible manifestations of the sprite 
himself under various forms, suited to the occassioii on which he 
appeared. The " Brente oak of BrundaD" was an object of su- 
perstitious veneration to the whole neighbourhood; and the hill 
on which it stood was never approached by the adventurous hunter 
in pursuit of his game, or the herdsman in search of the straying 
heifer, without that subdued tone of feeling, and the involuntary 
thrill of awe, which a belief in the presence of a superior being 
never fails to inspire. 

The wondrous tales, of which this mysterious spot was the 
scene, excited in no ordinary degree the curiosity of Edmund 
Paston. The habits in which he had been brought up as a 
child of nature, had fortified his mind against the common timid- 
ity of his age in such matters ; and it was not long before he 
had explored all the fearful secrets of the Goblin's Holt. His 
frequent visits afforded him repeated opportunities of witnessing 
the luminous appearance of the ancient oak; and though neither 
his philosophy, nor that of the wisest heads among his contem- 
poraries, could explain the causes of the phenomenon, still he 
was soon fully satisfied that it was not peculiar to this tree, but 
as much in the regular course of things, as similar appearances, 
which he had often observed in other decaying substances. With 
the ardour of a zealot he attempted at first to make converts to 
his new faith, but found the superstition too deeply rooted to be 
plucked up by his feeble authority or boyish reasonings. There 
might have been some chance of his succeeding with Hildebrand ; 
but the old man's pride was interested in supporting the popular 
belief; the dignity of the house of Hobart, of which he was a 
moat zealous guardian, was concerned in the issue ; for Sir Philip 
was lord of Brundall; and the mysterious vigilance with which 
the supernatural tenant of the old oak was supposed to watch 
over his fortunes gave him an added consequence in the eyes of 
the vulgar, and mingled a more solemn and respectfiil feeling with 
the formal observances of feudal homage. The faithful master 
of the household regarded these as an important part of his lord's 
seignorial rights, which he was bound, in conscience and in honour, 
to uphold to the utmost ; and, to the surprise of the young here* 
tic, who was not aware on what dangerous grounds he had ven- 
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tured, cut short his j^rguTnents in a most determined and peremptory 
manner. 

"Nay, Hildebrand — my good Hildebrand," said the youth, 
in a soothing tone, and endeavouriiidig to raise a smile again on 
those features which he had never before seen so sternly fixed, 
<< thou must not chide, albeit I be in fault, for I weened no evil ; 
and sicker am I, that if thou wouldest only once let thine own 
judgment take an inspection of the brent oak lights, thou would- 
est be thenceforth of my mind. They were bravely lustrous 
yester-night, and I warrant they will shew *us fairly this night; 
so wend with me at sunset to the Goblin'^ Hott, and tell me 
what difference thou kenst atween them and the glimmer of the 
fish in the buttery, or of the cast-away herbs on the midder." 

<< Hold thy peace, malapert boy," exclaimed the now incensed 
Hildebrand ; " hast thou waxed so strong under the shelter of 
the house of Hobart to this end ? Mercy forefend us ! Rotten 
cale roots and stinking herrings ! out upon thee — out upon thee, 
I say. The noble oak of Brundall no better than rotten cale 
roots and stinking herrings ! Thy speech is scurrilous, younker ! 
Thou art oblivious of the respect and duty which thou owest to 
his honor, thy guardian and my most noble master. But thou 
shalt stay thy wanton tongue, or by the mass the bastinado shall 
be thy teacher. But," continued he, in the softened tone of 
abating anger, « by thy grieful looks I wis that thou hast ruth of 
thy fault; thou art not a wayward, reckless wight, Edmund, nor 
am I a prolong^r of strife; so peace be again atween us." Say- 
ing this, the old man proffered his hand in token of forgiveness, 
which was eagerly and affectionately t^en by Edmund, although 
scarcely conscious wherein he had so much offended. Hilde- 
brand, however, thought it necessary to strengthen, by calm 
admonition and prudential argument, the impression which his 
angry rhetoric had made ; and, with these views, he proceeded to 
lay open some of the se<iret feats and hidden motives that had 
alarmed him into a display of so much vehemence. "Look ye. 
Master Paston," continued he, "thou art wise beyond'thy years; 
but thou hast yet to learn that even the sothfast truth may not 
be algates uttered. Nay, start not, manikin ; I am not minded 
to make thee a lyar, but to have thee silent, when it beseemeth 
thee not to talk ; and for these matters, which thou hast prated 
of, as concerning the old oak, I would not for an hundred marks 
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that thou shouldest hahble them amoug the hinds on the demesne.. 
Daylight will intrench at a small rift; and the sturdy knaves 
should once be taught to discredit the wonders, the which they 
and their forefathers afore them have so stoutly believed, and 
should ween that the brent oak is but a common tree, and its 
lights no more but an ordinary sheen — mercy forefend us I the 
evil fiend would be abroad, and who kens the scathe he would 
work ? The loons would be discussing eke, that their lords claim 
for heriots, fines, and services, was another idle sweven, and 
nothing loth would they be to evade them all. So leave them 
even where they are. There is mickle wit in reining an unruly 
tongue ; and after all — I can avouch it on my own cognizance, 
that in my time, the which hath not been short, the foreholdings 
of the Goblin's Holt have been algatcs to the nonce. We shall 
eftsoons be apprized what they betoken now. I hear from the 
meiny, that the oak hath of late shone marvellously, the which 
thou hast moreover even now attested. It is bruited that this 
porteudeth the espousals of Sir Philip, the which heaven grant be 
true ! Right joyous should those days be for Plumstede hall, 
and to the alder highest welkin would I laud me ouphes fags and 
goblins of every degree. Even thou too. Master Paston, must 
then needs forego thy doublings and gaingivings, and pledge me 
in a brimming measure of sack to the gentle sprite, that predi- 
cates so daftly from the hollow oak." 

Before he concluded, Hildebrand had wrought himself into a 
firm belief, that the wish so near his heart was speedily about to 
be accomplished. This prospect completely restored him to his 
natural good humour, and he sallied forth to collect among his 
cronies some fresh gossip to confirm the hopes so complacently 
indulged. Young Edmund, silenced, but not convinced, mused 
for a short space on all that had just passed, and resolved thence- 
forth to conceal in his bosom the thoughts which had been so 
severely reprehended. This forced suppression magnified their 
importance to his mind, and caused him %o feel a livelier interest 
in the objects with which they were connected. His steps were 
dmost unconsciously turned towards the hills of Brundall, and he 
was scarcely aware of his approach to the Goblin'^ Holt, when he 
found himself on its summit, and dose before the shattered trunk 
of the portentous tree. 

For some minutes he gazed on the hoary relic with a degree 
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of awe which he had never known before, and in this state of 
temporary excitement, he almost expected, that some exertion of 
supernatural power would chastise and correct his daring disbelief. 
But his was not a mind to continue long under the influence of 
such impressions ; nothing short of clear and undeniable proof 
could work permanent conviction there. The elfin tribe, that 
would have persuaded him of their existence, must have spoken 
more intelligibly than through the medium of a sighing breeze 
or rustling leaf; and as the genius of the place vouchsafed on 
the present occasion no surer token of his presence than these, 
the half-converted Edmund relapsed quietly into that sedate scep-> 
ticism, which the warmth of Hildebrand had for a time disturbed 
in vain. The stillness of a fine autumnal evening infused its 
own serenity into his bosom, as leaning with folded arms against 
the rugged stem, he watched the descending sun and the gradual 
fading of the mellow tints, which his last rays shed along the 
green valley of the Yare, and over the sober brown of the rising 
woodlands on either side. He had often before admired the 
lovely prospect which the spot commanded ; but there was now 
spread over it a witching charm, that harmonized with the sub- 
siding agitation of his mind, and abstracted his attention firom 
the troubled thoughts by which he had been perplexed. As the 
sun retired behind the western hills, the bright >glow which he 
left in the horizon above him, seemed to be reflected in softened 
hues by the eastern sky, where the full moon was rising in un- 
clouded brightness. Between the two points extended the nar- 
row valley, opening towards the east, as if to receive the orient 
tide of splendor, that was flowing into it; light vapors rising from 
its meadows, spread over them a thin veil of mist, through which 
broken gleamings of a silver light, reflected from the radiant 
canopy of heaven, still marked the irregular course and distant 
windings of the silent stream. By degrees these exhalations 
became more dense, and covering the low-lands, like a swelling 
flood, they gave to the whole extent of the valley the appearance 
of an expanded lake, sleeping in calm and unru£9ed serenity be- 
neath the peaceful moonbeams. Edmund seemed to be trans- 
ported into a new world and gazed in wonder on the magic scene. 
He had heard of distant regions, abounding in sublime and ma- 
jestic beauties, compared with which the smiling landscapes of his 
native plains must be tame and insipid. Hitherto the descrip- 
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tions which he had received from veteran retainers, whose mUilary 
service had led them into remote dimes, had made little impression 
upon him ; but now he seemed to be suddenly placed amidst the 
striking scenery of which he had heard« His kindling soul 
launched forth on the shadowy wave, and was borne by the vision- 
ary tide to explore the wonders of unknown realms ; emotions» 
which he had never felt before, struggled into birth within him; 
they were the first aspirations of his mind after something above 
his present lot — the first indications of a conscious capacity for 
something more active, more exalted, more ennobling than the uni- 
form tenor of his present humble pursuits. 



AN ENIGMA. 



One night a party round the fire I found, 
Pleased with the genial rays it cast around : 
The nearest was a tall and well-made lad. 
Nimble of foot he seemed, and lightly clad — 
A lovely female form was next in place. 
Sparkling and brilliant — fairest of her race — 
A sober matron next the circle press'd. 
And seemed the guardian of a younger guest. 
Apart from these, a gloomy warrior sat. 
Whose brows o'ershadow'd eyes of vengeful hate- 
A father join'd the throng with anxious pride. 
And four fair daughters graced his rev'rend side — 
Next him, I could but mark a smart old beau. 
Who strove, with foppish pride, a ring to shew : 
A crowd of fair ones join'd his looks to meet. 
And danced in ceaseless circles round his feet — 
Others were there, of minor note and name, 
Brighten'd and gladden'd by the cheerful flame. 

THE ANSWER. 

When Great Jehovah's potent voice was heard. 
Old Chaos rose to order — light appeared; 
God's Spirit moved upon the watery deep. 
And straight the foaming waves their limits keep. 
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In ether pure he pois'd bright orbs immense ; 

Gave them due laws, for motion and defence-— 

Among these pond'rous globes our Sun is found, 

Like a huge fire, with guests assembled round ; — 

First Hermes, basking in the solar ray, 

By heathen sages term'd the son of May ; 

A youth of cheerful mien and winged feet. 

Ready his father's errands to complete — 

Next Venus — fairest of the female train — 

Who sprang refulgent from the frothy main ; 

Sometimes at rosy dawn she shews her face. 

Or shines in twilight, with her softest grace. 

l^hen Terra next, a dame, both rich and good, 

Who gives her numerous offspring clothes and food — 

A handmaid fair attends her night and day, 

Who now reflects — now hides the solar ray;. 

A silver crescent binds her brow serene, 

<< She looks a goddess, and she moves a queen" — 

Yonder, great Mars behold ! with look austere, 

Arm'd with an helmet, shield, and glittering spear ; 

Whose deeds of carnage fill th' historic page. 

Scourge of all nations — dread of every age — 

See there ! that awful and majestic sire. 

Hurling red bolts and lighting, in his ire ; 

Girded with might, he rules Olympus' host, 

Whilst four fair daughters daim his highest boast — 

More distant yet, one bent with age appears. 

His right hand grasps a scythe ; — a ring he wears, 

Saturn, who 's said his children to devour. 

Emblem of hoary Time's destroying power ; 

Seven nymphs, with him, pursue their gelid way. 

Scarcely enliven'd by the god of day — 

Others are there, in ancient days unknown. 

Who move in circles round Apollo's throne; 

And others still, who, with unequal pace. 

Stray from the rest, through argent fields of space — 

This is the glorious group that day and night. 

Surrounds the genial source of life and light I 

Let haughty science vauntingly explore, 

And Pagan ignorance these spheres adore ; 
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Be it our joy, with humble faith to rise, 
Beyond the circuit of those starry skies, 
Where God, the author of all nature reigns, 
And Christ, for contrite sinners, grace obtains. 



REVIEW. 



Sketches of Corfuy Historical and Domestic; in its Scenery 
and Natural ProdtictionSf interspersed with Legends and 
Traditions. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 1835. 

This little speck of an island, scarcely larger than the largest of 
the Shetland or Orkney Islands, has enabled the fair authoress 
of the volume before us to spread a feast of legendary lore for 
her readers. Small indeed as is this islet of the Mediterranean, 
its antiquity and interest are sufficient deeply to engage the atten- 
tion of a lover of days that are gone. Ilie Coryra of ancient 
Greece is invested with <^a thousand interesting recollections." 
Here Olysses was shipwrecked ; here were the Gardens of Alci- 
nous; here Themostodes took refuge; here Aristotle, with 
Alexander and his mother, passed a short period ; here was the 
marriage of Octavia and Anthony celebrated. Titus, returning 
from the conquest of Jerusalem, " came hither for repose." Even 
Augustus Caesar, on his way io Rome to be crowned, <<did not 
disdain to alight here." Corfu was equally famous in the middle 
ages ; and although it is now an insignificant and almost unheard- 
of island, its inhabitants still cherish the history and legends of 
the past; and the lady-authoress of this work has selected such 
as cannot fail to be acceptable to those of her fair countrywomen 
who love to revel in the fairy land of fiction and romance. 

The intention of the authoress is, perhaps, best told in her 
own words: 

** I am not going to offer you details of ail the countries and 
cities through which I have passed, and which have been described 
so often and so well. Ah no— I shall write to you only of people, 
among whom, my long journey over^ I have, af^last, set up my rest; 
neither must you expect to hear of arts and institutions, wonders of 
painting and sculpture, or any other wonders pertaining to a polished 
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city : such we have not in this far-off island. Snatches of scenery, 
slight sketches of the strangers among whom my lot is cast, an idle 
story, or, it may be, an idler song, which strike me as being peculiar 
to the Weale — this is all you must expect from my untutored pen 
and desultory habit of scribbling." 

The following is one of the *' Slight Sketches:"^ — 

*' When we have passed through the ramparts that enclose the 
town of Corfu novelty greets us at every step. — Groves of olives ; 
little white churches, not larger than an English cottage, and stand- 
ing apart, alone, in some sweet solitude ; ruined columns, lying 
prostrate on the site of an ancient heathen temple ; groups of pea- 
santry in strange and picturesque costumes ; dark-eyed maidens 
assembled round the fountain at eve, bearing away their classically- 
shaped pitchers on their heads : these are the objects which meet 
and delight us at every step." 

The freedom, rather insolence, of Greek servants is admirably 
illustrated in the annexed anecdote*. 

"At the head of Count Assinelli's establishment is a certain 
Andrea, a shrewd, sensible fellow, fully alive to his own importance. 
He nursed his master when a child, and seems, on all occasions, 
ready and willing to advise and direct him now. He has not the 
slightest idea of being contradicted or controlled. Last evening an 
*ami de maison* called to pay a friendly visit ; Andrea was desired 
to bring coffee; ten minutes passed, and no coffee appeared; the 
little silver hand-bell was rung, Andrea summoned, and the order 
repeated. * Coffee,' he said ; * yes, it was ordered, but never mind 
it to-night ; I have not time to get it' * But,' remonstrated his 
master, * it is for the Signor Yallina, my particular friend.' • It 
does not signify, I suppose the Signor can do without for once; he 
shall have some another time.'" 

After a curious and interesting account of several of the cere- 
monies of the Greek church, and mention of the gross ignorance 
of the clergy, she observes, 

•* The word death is never pronounced; they say, 'he sleeps,* 
*he is gone.* There are yet people living in Ceptalonia who re- 
member seeing the obolo placed in the coffin to pay old Charon ! 
The weepers, or myriologists, are still hired." 

The very desultory manner in which the work is written for- 
bid anything more than casual and unconnected extracts; but 
notwithstanding this defect, if defect it be, it is full of amusing 
descriptions of the peculiarities of this singular people — Read 
this graphic sketch. 

** We ascended a hill, by the road side to look at the church ; 
for there is scarcely a hill without one on its summit. On some 
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benches by the door, and on the steps leading to it, were seated a 
dozen boys, — ragged happy-looking eight-year-olders ; each held a 
book as ragged and dirty as himself : they were all reading, or ra- 
ther, chanting at once ; while a priest, dressed in threadbare blue 
velvet robe, fastened round his waist by a leathern girdle, walked up 
and down before them, also accompanying them with his voice : he 
held a myrtle bough in his hand, which, occasionally, performed 
the office of the cane ; but this admonitory weapon being, at times, 
too gentle to fix their wandering attention, he, at last, laid hold of 
one little urchin's ear, and gave it a very unfriendly twist.* It was 
quite impossible to help laughing, and even the culprit joined,. 
Then the old priest turned round, and seeing it had so amused us all, 
smiled benevolently ; and for our further diversion, tweaked all the 
boys* ears one after another. So much, as a sample, of a real ge- 
nuine Greek village school." 

Earnestly do we wish we could find room for a legend — There 
is the " Story of Anastasia." « A tale of the Early Christians." 
" The history of St. Spiridion." « The Usurper and his Nephew," 
with many others of absorbing interest — judiciously interspersed 
with the narrative ; but they are too long for extract — the only re* 
medy we know for this, is to recommend the purchase of the book 
to our readers — If however we cannot find room for a legend, we 
can for a scrap of poetry and with such we will close our very 
imperfect notice — 

"THE BRIDE'S SONG. 

A blessing on ye all, 

A blessing I, too, claim 
Ere I go to dwell in another's hall, 

And to bear another's name. 
Father ! to thee I leave 

Three draughts of bitterness : — 
For morn, for night, for the festal hour ; I grieve 

To think of thy distress ! 
One thou wilt dnnk at morn, 

One at the fading eve. 
And one — when sounds of mirth on the breeze are borne : 

The worst !— for that I grieve !*' 

It will be easily imagined this was an unwilling bride — but 
the why and the wherefore, and how the tale ended will be better 
leanit by following the recommendation above given. 
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JMORWICH MAGAZINE. 

Number IX.] SEPTEMBER 1, 18 35, [Volume I. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE UPON THE MIND. 

There are few pursuits perhaps which exdte so absorbing an 
interest in the human mind as the study of the dassical writers 
of Greece and Rome. Apart from their intrinsic merit as lite- 
rary productions, there are a few extraneous circumstances which 
combine to invest them with this charm. The mere circumstance 
of antiquity often gives to things, comparatively worthless, an 
inestimable import^ce. Time is so powerful, and generally so 
resistless a destroyer, that we welcome any thing rescued from his 
ravages as a triumph and a trophy, and we look with especial in- 
terest on any production of ait or nature which comes down to 
us in the same form as that which History ascribes to it in the 
early ages of the world. Thus the antiquarian regards with the 
intensest curiosity, and treasures with the most zealous care, those 
various petrifactions of former times with which the earth i^ 
strewn — ^however misshapen or valueless they may appear to the 
casual observer. But the feeling becomes still stronger when 
contemplating the relics of art — the work of those beings who 
once lived, and thought, and acted, amid this busy scene like our- 
selves ; but whose stormy passions have been long since hushed 
in the stillness of death, lliere are sympathies in human souls^- 
chords which vibrate in mysterious and responsive unison; and 
when we gaze upon the productions of our forefathers, calculated 
as they are to call into play all those hidden sympathies, we feel 
them to be invested with a fiiscination far more powerful than the 
mere fact of antiquity could ever have conferred upon them. 
The pyramids of Egypt are interesting as objects of antiquity ; 
but how much is the interest, which a view of them has a teit- 
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dency to excite, heightened and deepened as the spectator glides 
up the stream of Time — sees one master-mind engaged in design- 
ing the stupendous plan, and an active multitude earnestly doing 
his bidding, each with a bosom, now beating with hope, and joy, 
and a conscious immortality, and now agitated by the darker pas- 
sions of revenge, remorse, and fear, like his own. And in pro- 
portion as the different remnants of ancient genius and science 
are more connected with the mind, and stand more peculiarly in- 
debted to it for existence, does this secret charm acquire strength. 
How intense the devotion with which we look upon some beauti- 
ful statue or sublime painting, the production of {last ages, which 
has been handed down to our own times ! — but how far more 
intense the feelings with which we regard the writings of classic 
days, which have stamped immortality upon the languages in 
which they were composed ! We hold converse, in them, with 
the spirits of the mighty dead; we see the energies of mind 
rising triumphant over chance, and change, and obUvion, and the 
waste and devastation of years. 

But when, in addition to the fascination with which their an- 
tiquity invests them, we consider their intrinsic excellencies and 
unrivalled beauties as compositions — the dignity and grandeur of 
their philosophy — the briUiancy and beauty of their poetry — ^the 
^< leaven of refinement*' which pervades them all — combined 
with their sublimity and majesty — there can remain but little 
room for wonder, that they have been for ages the admiration of 
the world, or that the man of genius has so often had his feelings 
led captive by them. 

Yet though it can afford little matter for surprise that, with 
the fascinations they present, they should so frequently have bad 
the incense of admiration and applause, offered at their shrine, 
their influence upon the human mind, although in some respects 
it has been, and is, most salutary, is in others, we fear, very 
prejudicial. It is true indeed that their beneficial results have 
been both extensive and numerous. If a man wishes to attain 
refinement, and polish, and elegance of mind, where should he 
seek them but in the study of the Grecian and Roman models ? 
It is a curious fact, that of all those modem writers who have 
risen to any eminence, there has scarcely been one, who has not 
been imbued with a keen relish for classical literature, who has 
not in early life drunk deep at its exhaustless fountain, and who 
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has not been taught to admire it as one of the most glorious tro» 
phies of the genius of unassisted man. The ancients, indeed, 
and especially the. Greeks, had so perfect an idea of beauty, that 
it b impossible to study their works, whether in the fine arts or 
in the loftier range of philosophy, without feeling our faculties 
quickened, and our ideas, so to speak, extended and etherealized. 

But the advantages which they bring to the intellectual part 
oiF man, are we conceive more than counterbalanced by the in- 
jury done to moral feeling. A rich repast is spread which seems 
adapted to afford not only gratification to the palate, but also 
health and vigour to the fram^. We partake of it, and find 
too late, that we have imbibed with it a subtle poison which is 
mingling with our blood, and fast drying up the springs of life 
and health within us. Thus, while surrounded by classic themes 
and classic reminiscences, and while dwelling on them with de- 
light, the mind, almost imperceptibly, catches their spirit and 
becomes pervaded with their unchristian influence. 

In the philosophy of those times there is assuredly a some- 
thing which suits the haughty spirit of man, and feeds his na- 
tural pride and indisposition to revealed truth. He sees what 
the human mind has accomplished, and forgetful of the bound- 
less regions of truth yet untrod and unexplored, he becomes 
presently imbued with an exalted opinion of the vastness of the 
faculties and capabilities of man ; the great men of Greece and 
Rome, seen through the mist of ages and the medium of an ex- 
cited imagination, seem divested of every attribute save such as 
are majestic, and noble, and sublime; and the mind becomes 
peopled with intellectual demigods instead of with doubting and 
bewildered philosophers. Nor in this state of mind can the 
truths of Christianity so plain, so unpretending, so devoid of all 
the meretricious oiiiaments of diction or imagination, find a way 
to the heart seared and preoccupied as it is by the influence of a 
vain and speculative philosophy. 

And too frequent converse with the poets of antiquity has we 
conceive a still more deteriorating influence upon the mind than 
the study of its philosophy. How many young hearts have 
they stirred up to ambition, by setting before them in a false 
light, the allurements of glory, and the fame of conquest or of war. 
It is impossible not to feel and to acknowledge their influence in 
this respect. In the perusal of them, the chambers of the mind 
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become, like some ancient baronial hall, hang round with all the 
symbols and panoply of war. Nor is the licentious tendency of 
the amatory poets less distinguished. They render virtue repul- 
sive, and vice attractive; they strew the boundary line which 
interposes between the two with flowers fragrant and pleasant, till 
they lure their victim over, and he is lost in the mazes of sensu- 
ality and error. Indeed it might become a question, which has 
to the greater extent been productive of moral injury — the in- 
flated pride of ancient philosophy, or the false glory and volup- 
tuous sensuality of ancient poetry. 

But what then? Shall the classics of antiquity, it may be asked, 
be suppressed? Must the noblest productions of the human mind 
lie buried beneath a mass of prejudice and calumny ? By no 
means.. We are not such Goths as to have this object in view. 
Let them live and be admired — bearing upon them, as they do, 
the intellectual impress of bygone ages. But, we would inquire 
in turn, is not the general system of education purs^ed at this 
time too exclusively classical, and therefore tending to produce 
those feeUngs which we have been endeavouring to trace as the 
result of a ^00 close application to classical literature ? It is true, 
if made subordinate to more important pursuits, nothing can 
more efiidently enlarge or polish the mind, and we wish not to 
see it forgotten or neglected; we are only anxious that it should 
be taught in connection with the truths of demonstrative phi- 
losophy and the beauties of modem literature. 



G. G. 



'Norwich. 



PUBLIC V. PARTY SPIRIT. 
To the Editor of the Norwich Magazine. 



Sib, 



I have witnessed with no small degree of satisfaction 
and pleasure, your praiseworthy attempt to revive the Uterary and 
scientific character of this ancient ciity, and to excite and concen- 
trate the still existing local talent, by means of the periodical 
press. This mighty engine, which has too often been prostituted 
to party purposes, will, I trust, continue to be wielded by you 
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with that impartiality and integrity which can alone effect such a 
purpose. It is indeed high time that the virulent party spirit, 
which has so long and shamefully prevailed in. this city, should 
give place to a more enlightened public spirit, having for its object 
the most extensive improvement in the physical, intellectual, and 
moral condition of the whole mass of its population. Grievous 
it is to reflect upon the thousands and tens of thousands which 
have been squandered by opposing parties at our local elections, as 
if for the purpose of sinking our fellow-dtizens in the lowest 
depths of corruption and degradation, in order the more easily to 
impose upon popular ignorance; while the same means, wisely 
employed for beneficial purposes, might already have effected an 
incalculable improvement in their condition. Is it reasonable, 
that honorary servants of the public should pay so large a price, or 
any price whatever, for the honour of serving their fellow-dtizens 
with disinterested zeal and integrity ? On the contrary, may we 
not £urly presume, that those who offer to buy our votes are 
willing to seU our rights, to become our masters, and serve only 
their own interests ? — Yet have all the abettors of this pernicious 
system been actuated by such base motives? — I am willing to 
believe not. Many have aimed at nothing but the temporary 
triumph of their party, or as they would term it, their principles; 
although, in order to obtain such triumph, one party at least has 
acted in direct violation of its principles of purity of election, 
alleging as an excuse, the corrupt example of the other party, 
which must needs be followed, in order to be defeated. When 
will the eyes of our election-conductors be open to this wretched 
sophistry? and when will our people be sufficiently enlightened to 
value their own freedom and independence above all price, and to 
qpum at the offer of any reward for the exercise of their elective 
firanchbe — their important share in the government of their coun- 
try-^as the grossest of insults ? When, in short, will election 
contests rest upon puUic principle, and upon public principle 
alone ? Numerous as are the shades of difference in political as 
well as religious sentiments, our civic community has, from a time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, been 
split into two ostensible parties, known more by their distinguish- 
ing colours than their political principles. These colours must be 
maintained at all hazards, and he is a dastard who would not sacri- 
fice his wealth, nay even his honour, in their cause. 
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Such is but too true a picture of the banefiil influence of ge- 
nuine party spirit ; and what is proposed to be substituted for it ? 
— I answer, a public spirit of united exertion to promote the 
welfare, virtue, and happiness of our city, our countiy, and the 
world. Much, it is true, has already been done towards this 
end, where, as in some cases, men have agreed to lay aside their 
party distinctions, and to cooperate for the common good; yet 
these only serve to show, how much more might be effected, and 
how much yet remains to be done, by similar means. I look 
upon the Bible Society as a glorious monument of the operation 
of this principle in the religious world ; and long may it be able 
to withstand that demon of party dissention, which has even there 
dared to raise its impious front. We may also advert, with no 
small satis&ction, to the various public schools, and literary, sci- 
entific, and charitable institutions already existing in this city, 
and the public effort now making to revive its staple manufacture 
by the New Yarn Company, as indications of a spirit which 
promises better things to come. The great and apparently in- 
surmountable evil, against which we have at present to contend, 
is that of widely-spread, hopeless pauperism, and consequently 
increasing crime, the most direful effect of popular ignorance, and 
disunion between mutually dependent classes of society. It is 
scarcely credible how small a portion of our population has even 
yet acquired the elementary accomplishments of reading and 
writing ; and among those few, it has too oflen been found that 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. It is not enough to 
furnish tools, without carefully teaching their use. Let our 
united effi)rts therefore be first directed towards a more extended 
and beneficial system of national education. Let us teach the 
rising generation to profit by the dearly-purchased experience of 
their progenitors, and to avoid the evils which have well nigh 
proved their ruin. Let us endeavour to check idleness, intem- 
perance and improvidence, the most unfailing sources of poverty, 
vice and misery, and to encourage by every means in our power 
a spirit of honest industry and independence, and a thirst for use- 
ful knowledge ; but in so doing, let us not forget that these are 
matters of common, not of party interest. 

It may however be argued that a spirit of emulation is excited 
by the conflict of party, each endeavouring to outvie the other 
in the career of honour, under the direction of public opinion. 
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To a certain extent it must be admitted that opposing parties 
operate as a check upon and stimulus to each other ; but that 
generous and noljle emulation, which aims only at the public 
good, is as much opposed to party animosity, as it is to the des- 
picable spirit of envy. Suppose our country threatened, and its 
safety endangered by a foreign enemy, or by domestic tyranny. 
Would not all true patriots unite heart and hand to repel the in- 
sulting foe? Would party divisions and party contentions then 
contribute to the public weal? or would they not fearfully add 
to the power of the common enemy ? — Yet would emulation be 
extinct ? Would not each man vie with his neighbour to do his 
utmost in the common cause, and strain every nerve in defence 
of their common rights and liberties even unto death ? — Fellow 
citiaens ! our country is in danger, from the worst of enemies, 
ignorance, corruption, and vice, and our venerable city has long 
suffered under their joint assault. Let us therefore be united 
in repelling and subduing these invaders of our peace, and in 
erecting an impregnable citadel for the defence of public liberty, 
surmounted by a temple for the culture of public virtue. Let 
us strenuously, unitedly, and perseveringly devote ourselves to 
their sacred cause, and not fear lest the powers of darkness should 
be able to prevail against them. Wishing your Magazine all 
success in this noble warfare, and that it may prove one among 
many means of raising our city to its proper station as the favour- 
ed abode of literature, science, and Christian morality, 

I am. Sir, yours very respectfully, 

DEMOPHILUS. 



THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

It was an evening at that period of the year when nature is 
clothed in its richest and most glowing beauty; the woods, in 
their many-shaded verdure, were ringing with delight and joy ; 
the waters were sparkling with the very spirit of gladness, and 
the dark bosom of the earth was covered with fruits and flowers. 
The whole visible creation seemed to call upon its rational in- 
habitants to sympathize in its wordless sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving* There^ t«, indeed, a freshness of feeling, which 
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if once withered, once blasted by care and sorrow, never again 
blossoms, even in the splendour of a summer sky; but rarely is 
it for even the stricken heart to experience no emotion of plea- 
sure when beauty, light, and glory, are spread over earth, and 
sea, and heaven. Scenes of past sorrow are softened in the dis- 
tance, and the love of nature, which is more or less developed in 
every human heart, calls off the soul from a contemplation of 
those subjects which ofttimes weigh down its best energies and 
warmest affections with the ^'cumbering dust of earths" But we 
have wandered unconsciously from the point whence we started. 

It was on an evening such as we have described that on the de- 
lightful banks of the Danube, in the environs of Ulm, two indi- 
viduals were seated side by side. Almost unbroken silence had 
been maintained between them ; but though the tongue had been 
at rest, there was no dearth of inward thoughts, no lack of deep 
and affectionate feeling. Both had been occupied in retracing in 
imagination the wild and tangled path of life which they had 
trodden during many long and darkened years of separation, and 
though their present prospects were glowing in the &irest colours 
of hope, the recollection of past sorrows caused their voices to 
thrill with a deeper tone of pensiveness, and softened though it 
chased not away the light of joy from their countenances. It 
needs not that we should tell the story of their life— -its details 
have not been recorded in the chronicle of history, but the parti- 
culars of their last meeting on earth have been ampBfied and in- 
terwoven with many a German tale of absorbing interest and 
touching pathos. 

<< Constance," said the youth, at length arousmg himself in 
the exulting tones of joyous confidence, ^< this is the last of our 
many rambles on the banks of this beautiful stream ; to-motrow's 
rising sun will behold thee arraying thyself in the garments of a 
bride, and before this iboon shall have waned, we shall find our- 
selves beneath our own roof on the still fairer shores of the 
Lake of Lausanne.*' The maiden's gentle eye glistened with 
the tear of affectionate reproof as she replied — « Hast thou so 
soon forgotten, dearest £ugene, the text in our daily reading 
this very morning, that cast over our countenances the shade ^ 
serious reflection and drew forth the salutary counsels of our 
aged pastor? L acknowledge, «said Eugene," that I had Well 
nigh forgotten the solemn admonition — << Boast not^thysetf of 
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to-morrow for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth," 
but what earthly prospects can seem so sure of being realized as 
our long promised, long deferred happiness, my beloved Constance? 
They tell us that true joy is a serious thing, and therefore 1 will 
not grieve that thy features are less gay and thy language less 
lightsome than they are wont to be — but the dews are falling, 
let us retrace our steps." 

The dim twilight of a midsummer's eve filled their souls with 
its mild and quiet happiness ; they talked over the bygone days 
of gleesome childhood ; thoughts and feelings that had been ac- 
cumulating through many long years were then unlocked, and 
each felt that the other was better known and better loved in 
that hour than ever before, lliey were in that <<mood of mind" 
which is easily attracted and delighted with the beauties of nature, 
while the most splendid agremens of art would probably be passed 
unheeded. Detached from their parent-root and partially float- 
ing down thb stream, Constance observed a cluster of the delicate 
blue myosotis palustris so frequently found starring with its tiny 
blossoms the banks of brooks and rivers. She involuntarily 
exclaimed — ^< alas ! that those flowers so fresh and lovely should 
be hurried down the pitiless waters — I would have gathered them 
for my bridal wreath." "Would you so?" asked the youth, and 
in an instant he plunged into the stream and attempted to gain • 
possession of the coveted treasure. The current was strong and 
the flowers eluded his grasp, but making a vigorous struggle he 
reached and with a last effort threw them on the shore, exclaim- 
ing at the moment of sinking for ever ^^Fergessen Ste Meiner 
nicM'' — « Forget me not." 

To this day the flowers which, from this affecting circumstance, 
have gained " so dear and yet so sad a name," are found on the 
banks of that river — to this day the youthful peasantry of the 
surrounding country are accustomed, at certain times, to unite in 
a mournful kind of dance, their heads encircled with the flowers 
which Constance, instead of twining into a bridal garland, strewed 
on her lover's grave, over which the passer-by might read the 
solemn injunction of Holy writ, " boast not thyself of to-morrow, 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." 

FLORA. 
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LINES. 
« Whose glorious beauty is a fading flower.^* 

There was a flower — a little flower — 
The gentle child of earth and sun ; 
It glisten'd in the summer shower, 
Fragrance and beauty blent in one ; 
It slept beneath the southern sky 
In calm, and loveliness, and light, 
And look'd a thing that might not die. 

So pure and bright. 

A maiden chanc'd to roam that way. 
And she was young and passing fair; 
And, glancing o'er the garden gay. 
She spied our lowly flow'ret there ; 
She pluck'd it from its place of birth. 
Thoughtless how soon its charms would fade. 
Till, sever'd from its parent earth. 

It droop'd its head. 

Scarce Autumn's golden stores had Time 
Scatter'd abroad with lib'ral hand. 
When, from a cold and cloudy clime. 
There sought the maiden's stmlit land 
A stranger; fair was he, and youngj 
Like some bright spirit from above. 
And in her charmed ear he sung 

His "songs of love.** 

Full soon he won her trusting heart. 
And they were one — that gentle pair ; 
And how together they depart. 
To seek the strange/s land afar. 
Not long sh^ bloom*d there as his bride, 
From her own vernal clime away. 
But bow'd her fair young head and died-— 

The spoiler's prey. 
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How little deem'd that gentle one, 
In Fortune's kind and favouring hour, 
When she rau laughing in the sun, 
That she should perish like that floiver. 
Look we beyond youth — beauty — birth — 
Where chance and change can never come ; 
Unknown the blights of time and earth — 

The Christian's home ! 

G. G. 
Norwich. 



WHAT ARE COMETS? No. VITI. 

. It cannot be supposed that even the most accurate and minute 
observations will ever enable us to demonstrate with absolute 
certainty the nature of comets. The utmost that may be looked 
for is^ that by bringbg together all the best authenticated facts 
reelecting them, we may assign to each of these its proper place 
in such a chain of cimnected operations, as shall adapt the whole 
of them harmoniously to each other, and to the general system 
of the universe. On this principle I shall now proceed to shew, 
how from the data afforded to us we may draw the conclusion, 
that comets are planets in the process of formation. From the 
facts stated under the Jirst head, it appears that the greatest 
number of comets has descended into our system from the imme- 
diate vidnity of those regions in which die nebulous matter is 
most abundant. The nebulae, which are so largely scattered 
through space, were the objects of long and assiduous investiga- 
tion to Sir Wm. Herschel, and his inquiries respecting them 
form an eminently interesting and instructive part of his labors* 
So far back as in 1785 he regarded them as the ^^ hborafyn'ies 
of the tmiversey^ in which the work of creation was still in pro- 
gress; and the Philosophical Transactions of the succeeding 
thirty years are enriched by papers, in which from time to time, 
he communicated to the world his valuable discoveries relative to 
them and illustrative of the construction of the heavens. In 
those of 1814, after giving a numerous oitalogue of nebulae^ 
among which there occur no less than 882 instances of progres- 
sive consolidation, he summed up the result of his curious re- 
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searches in the following words :— ^' The affinity between th« 
nebulous and sidereal condition being established by these obser- 
vations, we may be permitted to conceive both the generation 
and growth of stars, as the legitimate eiFects of the law of gravi- 
tation, to which the nebulous matter as proved by observation is 
subject." 

The great laws of nature are always uniform. It is therefore 
from <^ the things that are seen," that philosophy infers the un- 
seen causes of visible effects. Those luminous bodies which the 
piercing eye of science has detected slowly emerging from a ne- 
bulous and undefined chaos, at length assume the consistency 
and shine forth with all the steady lustre of stars. Man has 
long since unlearned the lessons of ignorance and vanity, which 
taught him to regard the speck that he inhabits as the central 
point of the universe and to believe that all the radiant orbs of 
heaven were designed for his use alone — to revolve their cease^^ 
less rounds about his throne — to pour on him the flood of day 
—-to mark for him the course of the ^' seasons" — to guide his 
adventurous barks by their " signs" — or glitter only to adorn the 
canopy that veils his hours of repose. From these narrow and 
selfish views his expanding mind has turned to embrace the vast- 
ness of creation. He has found that the sun, which enlightens 
him, is the centre round which many globes like his are con- 
stantly revolving; he has observed that the distant stars bear a 
perfect resemblance to that glorious luminary — shining with the 
same unborrowed rays and occupying the same fixed stations in 
the vast expanse ; and he has thence inferred that their attrac- 
tion exercises the same mighty influence and that their beams 
diffuse the same genial light and heat, over inferior worlds, cir- 
cling around them in the same admirable order and regulated by 
the same beneficent principles. Following them still further in the 
bright track of tliis sure analogy, when we see new stars rising 
to gild the extremities of creation — when we watch the gradual 
concentration of their materials by the same law to which we 
know that all terrestrial matter is subject — we cannot but con- 
clude, that where new suns are beginning to bum, there new 
earths are forming also. Distance so immense, concealing their 
opaque particles, may render invisible the operations that collect 
them into solid nuclei ; but while visible effects point distinctly 
to adequate causes, and the laws of nature and the deductions of 
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analogy guide us step by step to the discovery of such causes, 
however hidden from our view or incapable of demonstrative 
proof, we still regard the inferences thus obtained as scarcely less 
certain than those, which are founded upon actual experience and 
frequent observation. 

On these grounds then it may be considered that the discove* 
ries of Sir Wm. Herschel established the fact of the gradual 
formation both of stars and planets. For he has ascertained that 
the nebulous matter does not consist exclusively of substances 
that give out light ; he has found that in the portions of space 
from which these have been withdrawn, opaque particles have 
been left, which give to the stars that are seen through them a 
hazy appearance, like the burr or halo which surrounds the larger 
planets, when we view them through light clouds or a misty at-> 
mosphere. Most of the nebulae being beyond the region of the 
fixed stars, this observation can be but rarely made ; it was clearly 
perceived however in the course of the changes which the great 
nebula of Orion has undergone,^ and established a fact, which, 
though it might have been inferred from analogous cases, it is 
certainly far more satisfactory to confirm by actual phenomena. 
The opaque particles whose existence is thus proved, must be 
considered as the materials firom which planets are formed through 
the action of the same prevailing power of gravitation. 

It is therefore no s^ght or unimportant coincidence, that the 
major part of those bodies, which are conjectured to be planets 
progressively consolidating, should be found to approach our 
neighbourhood from that direction, where the work of creation 
is apparently still going forward on the largest scale. The con- 
nection which this circumstance indicates between nebulas and 
comets, may be adduced in confirmation of the opinion, that the 
latter are derived firom the condensation and subsequent breaking 
up of the former. They cannot be supposed to descend imme- 
diately to our sun, indifferent to the attraction of so many other 
similar orbs, by which they must pass in the course of their pro- 
gress; but yielding in every instance to that attraction, they 
must be considered as having bent their way round each of those 
intervening points. Travelling thus from system to system, the 
momentum of their projectile impulse receives in each an accession 
of force, and their path grows more and more remote from each 
^ Phil. Trant.for 1811, p. 320. 
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succeeding sun. So long as their line of motiiHi fidls short of that 
point, where the radius of attraction strikes perpendicnbuiy upcm 
it, the sum of the two forces will be a parabolic curve, which will 
cany the moving body back again to a distance equal to that 
from which it came, and leave it to go forward with encreased 
velocity towards other regions of space ; but when the two forces 
meet with equal impulses at right angles, their product will be 
the elliptical revolution, which is the demonstrated result of two 
justly balanced powers acting in such directions. 

The striking affinity perceptible between these two classes of 
cdestial objects, suggested to Sir William Herschel the idea, 
that they presented only the same substances in different forms ; 
and the result of his long and laborious observations led him to 
conclusions on this subject, which are in perfect unison with the 
theory now proposed. At the dose of his minute description of 
the comet of 181} he says, <*From the complete resemblance 
of many comets to a number of nebulae I have seen, I think it 
not unlikely, that the matter they contain is originally nebulous. 
It may therefore possibly happen that some of the nebulas in 
which this matter is already in a high state of condensation, may 
be drawn towards the nearest celestial body of the nature of our 
sun, and after their first perihelion passage round it, proceed in a 
parabolic direction towards some other similar body, and passing 
successively from one to another, may come into the regions of 
our sun, where at last we perceive them transformed into comets. 
This will lead us to conceive how planetary bodies may begin 
to have an existence, how they may encrease, and as it were 
grow up to maturity. ''2 

With this theory in view Sir Wm. Herschel had previously 
given in parts of the same paper the following explanations of 
different cometary phenomena. 

Page 137. <<In its approach to a perihelion a comet becomes 
exposed to the action of the solor rays, which cause an expansion 
and decomposition of cometic matter, which is experienced in the 
growing condition of the tail and shining quality of its light, 
which seems to be of a phosphoric nature. The matter con- 
tQJned in the head of the comet would be dilated by the action 
of the sun, but chiefly in that hemisphere, which is immediately 

2 Phil. Trans, for 1812. pp. 142, 143. 
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exposed to the solar influence, and being more increased in that 
direction will become eccentric/' 

Page 138. ^< The luminous matter expanded by the action 
of the sun must ascend every where equally around the head of 
the comet and form a hollow cone. The extreme degree of its 
rarefaction at the end of the tail must have exceeded the density 
it had at rising about 524 times." 

Page 141. I look upon a perihelion passage in some degree 
as an act of consolidation. The comet of 1807 came within 
sixty-one millions of miles of the sun, and its tail covered an 
extent of nine millions. The comet of 1811 was ninety-seven 
millions of miles distant from the sun, but its tail was 100 mil- 
lions long. Then may we not conclude, that the consolidation of 
the former, when it came t6 the perihelion had already been car- 
ried to a miich higher degree than that of the latter, by some 
former approach to our sun or to other similarly constructed 
celestial bodies^ such as we have reason to believe the fixed stars 
to be?" 

Fully concurring in the general outlines of this theory and 
proud of the sanction which it gives to the leading principles of 
this essay, it is with reluctance that I object to any of its details. 
But to render it consistant throu^out and valid in every point, 
it does appear to me to be necessary, that it shduld embrace more 
extended views and a range of more effectual operations. The 
very limited process which it supposes is insufficient to account 
for more than a very small portion of the facts to which it refers, 
and leaves many even of Sir Wm. Herschel's own observations 
altogether unexplained. The expansion of phosphoric masses, 
by the action of the sun, may produce self-luminous bodies of 
those forms which comets present; but it assigns no cause for 
the distinct characters of the nucleus, th^ coma, and the tail, or 
for the different colouirs of the lights respectively emitted by 
those parts. A mass of homogeneous particles should be uni- 
formly affected by the same circumstaences; but in the nudeus 
we find no sensible alteration of its dimensions during the periho:- 
lion passage; in the coma a slight expansion is observed, but only 
on that side which is turned towards the sun; while the immense 
dilatation of the tail invariably takes place in opposition to that 
body. No explanation has here been offered, which reconciles these 
apparent contradictions and combines them in one consistent plan; 
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nor does Sir Wm. HerechePs theory account, ^t all satisfactorOy, 
for the marked peculiarity observable in the constant tendency of 
the tails of comets to recede as far as possible from the heated 
neighbourhood of the solar beams. Neither does the idea, that 
<' a perihelion passage is an act of consolidation," accord with 
the facts of the case ; for the immediate consequences of that 
event are directly the reverse ; and it does not appear how its 
influence tends to condense and consolidate the materials on 
which it exerts a power of << expansion and decomposition,^' un- 
exampled as to the magnitude of the process, and unequalled in 
the grandeur of the effects displayed. 

But although the details of Sir Wm. HerschePs theory appear 
to be inadequate to the production either of the phenomena 
which it attempts to explain; or of the results which it contem- 
plates, the soundness of the general principle, on which it pro- 
ceeds, is not impaired by these subordinate defects. The nebu- 
lous origin of comets is sufficiently indicated, both by the quarters 
from which the greater number of them descend, and by the 
resemblance which they bear to a large portion of the nebulae 
themselves. It cannot, however, be imagined, that they are 
composed of that luminous substance, which, by the aid of tele- 
scopes, is visible to us at such an immense distance; for they 
soon escape from human observation, and cease to be perceptible 
while yet scarcely removed from the neighbourhood of our planet. 
In the concentration of the shining particles of nebulous matter, 
none but large bodies are observed to be formed, which assume 
the appearance of, and remain visible as stars. We must there- 
fore conclude, that the materials of comets are derived from the 
opaque substances, which Sir Wm. Herschel has shewn to be 
left in those regions from which the luminous particles have been 
withdrawn. If then from such a condition the settled and organ- 
ized state of planets can be deduced on physical principles, which 
will explain all the phenomena of comets, and combine them in 
a natural series of connected operations, such a view of the sub- 
ject, while it corrects the imperfect details that have been noticed, 
will unquestionably tend to establish and give validity to the lead- 
ing points of this theory. 

It is also sufficiently evident from the circumstances stated 
under the second head, that comets present themselves to us in 
almost every possible variety of consolidation ; and that every 
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thing about them indicates, that the forms in which we see them 
sure not permanent. This alone would aSosd strong presumptive 
evidence in favour of the theory which we are considering ; for 
to such a progress there must of necessity have been a beginning, 
and by all the laws of analogy, founded on the universal harmony 
and consistency of the works of nature, we are authorized to 
infer, that it is designed to terminate in the accomplishment <^ 
some definite and lasting object. We can form but one idea of 
the destined maturity of a crude, uncompacted, and wandering 
globe, attached to no system, but evidently subject to those laws 
of attraction by which it may be brought to revolve in a settled 
orbit; its irregular course seems to contain the elements of plan- 
etary motion, and to point out an easy solution of the hitherto 
unexplained problem of projectile forces ; the solid mass and glor 
bulipr shape of its nucleus seem equally to present the basis of 
plapetary construction ; and it only remams to oSet such an ex- 
phmation of its singular phenomena as will adapt them to the 
same object, and assign to them their proper office in moulding 
the exterior sur&ce of a new world. 

In all the operations of nature nothing is destroyed, nothing 
(are^ted; the substances on which they act enter into new com- 
bioations and assume new forms; but none of them cease themt- 
selves to be^ nor in any instance do they produce or receive fresh 
^M^qessions of original matter. On these grounds, therefoie, it 
may be reasonably concluded, that the materials of all terrestrial 
bodies^ when first collected, contain all the elements of their finid 
cpuditii^n. Kach portion then of opaque nebulous matter, firom 
which we are supposing a planet to result, will present only a 
crude, hetei^geneous mass of solids and fluids, without proportion^ 
without combiuatipn, without arrangement; ^<an earth without 
form and void;" mdis indigestccque moles ; 



-** a boggy Syrtis, neitlier s 



Nor good dry land— Chaos his dark pavilion spreads 

Wide o'er the wasteful deep — — _ 

Where hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce. 
Striving for mastery, to battle bring 
Their embryo atoms." 

No vicissitude of day aud night, or grateful succession of seasons, 
ch^rs the blank, unvarying sameness of the dreary scene, Trhile 
in unbroken @ilence the rugged bulk, insensible as yet to any 
other iinpuls<e» &lls towards the sun that attracts it; and toqpid 
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nature broods over her destined materials, awaiting the grand 
event which is to animate her powers, and finally render the new 
creation the seat of order, beauty, and happiness. 

In every system of cosmogony, the first disturbance (ji chaos 
-^the first step towards the evolution and arrangement of its 
confused parts— has been attributed to some grand event, which 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained on natural principles. 
Some have supposed it to be the creation of light, while others 
have called into being for this purpose unknown bodies of supe- 
rior powers, to dissolve the firozen mass, and animate its lethargic 
partides. In this important occurrence, the principal point to be 
accounted for is, the communication of light and heat ; and what 
process can be imagined more adequate to this end than the en- 
trance of a nascent world into the bright regions of the first sun 
towards which it is attracted ? What event can be more grand 
—what influence more powerful — than the first dawn of solar 
light, beaming on the surfiice of the amorphous body, and the 
first glow of solar heat penetrating the undigested substance, and 
calling forth the latent properties of its various ingredients? 
Here — without the intervention of novel, occult, or hypothetical 
principles — the impulse that first awakens the dormant powers of 
nature may be traced to the same source as all those genial and 
benignant influences, which still contribute most efiectually to 
their support, and from which are still derived the health, vigour, 
and energy that act through all their works. Here — without 
any complex and involved scheme of operations— all the phem>-« 
mena of the universe appear to correspond with each other, and 
to combine for the accomplishment of one great design — the dis- 
tribution of created matter in those forms which are best adapted 
to the nurture of conscious intelligence, and to the diflbsion of 
progressive happiness. 



THE YEAR. 
September. 



How rapidly does the year dedine; the decreased day, the 
lengthened night, and the chill air of the morning and evening, 
remind us how swiftly we are approaching Winter. Neverthe- 
less there is much beauty in the appearance of nature in this 
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season of the year, more perhaps in realiiyy than there is in the 
early Spring time ; as the expectation of farther ruin and decay 
mars the sense of those beauties we should otherwise enjoy, and 
the anticipation of increased and perfect loveliness heightens the 
pleasures and delights of Spring. We confess, what indeed 
must have been apparent ere now, that we derive very little de- 
light from the contemplation of nature in her autumnal garb. 
The hues of her dress are so sombre, that they excite quite a 
sadness in the soul. It is at such times a great pleasure to look 
beyond this variable scene, and by the eye of faith, to behold 
that land above, where there are no more changes of times and 
seasons, where God himself reigns, whose glory makes eternal 
day, and in whose presence there is unfading Spring. 

During this month the greater part of the birds, whose advent 
we noticed and described in April, depart from our country to 
the lands far south, in which they pass ^ the winter. There is, 
however, none of the regularity and order in the departure, that 
there was in the arrival. As soon as they came, they intimated 
their presence to us, by pouring out their songs from every place 
they had chosen for a residence. But they have now ceased to 
sing some months, and they are very retired and ^^shy" for 
the last month of their stay with us. For these reasons, the 
excxt period of their emigration cannot be observed, except in 
the case of the swallow tribes. These, for about two weeks 
before they set out on their journey, congregate in vast flocks, 
upon houses, churches, and trees, near their nesting places, and 
sit preening their feathers, and spreading their wings to the 
warm sunshine, twittering all the time in a low key ; and occa- 
sionally all start up, wheel a few flights in the air and then settle 
again. Vessek that are sailing in the seas around Britain, at 
this season, very frequently have flights of birds, that are on their 
passage from the land, alight on the deck and rigging ; and when 
rested, again take flight and pursue their venturesome voyage. 
This fact was one of the first to disprove the absurd ideas of the 
torpidity and submersion of these lively and aerial creatures. 

While these migrants are departing, troop afler troop of birds 
begins to pour in from the north, ^< that no vacancy may be lefl 
in our fields.'' Actuated by the same impulse whicdi induces our 
summer birds, when their progeny is reared, to retreat to the 
south, the birds that breed in countries far north of us, having 
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aocompliBhed the same object, come to our land, which is &r bet- 
ter fitted to supply their wants than the stem, rugged land whidi 
is their summer home. Woodoedu, fieldfares, redwing^tbrushes, 
arrire in our nei^bourhood by the end of this month. 

Snce our sketch, << July," was written, a theory of the cause 
of migration has ftllen under our notice, which seems much iftore 
probably to be the true state of the case, than the one we ad- 
vocated in *^ AprO,** which was open to many weighty objeetiof». 
According to this theory,^ <« the migrations of birds are the result 
not of the approach of hot and cold seasons, but of the absence 
or presence of a $Hmulu$j connected with the oi^nal law, ^in-^ 
creoM 'and mmliiply.' When they feel it they seek iheir sum- 
mer, and when it ceases its action, th^ winter quarters. In 
one case, the animal winging its way to a climate and country 
best suited to the great purpose impressed upon it by its Creator, 
of fH^ucing and rearing a progenyy and in the other returning 
to a home most congenial to its nature, and best supplying its 
Wants." This explains concisely and 'satisfiictorily the cause of 
the early departure of the swift, which rears but one brood, and 
the cuckooj which has no << family troubles;" and also for the 
prolonged stay of the swallows and other tribes, which have two 
hatches during their sojourn with us. The rest of the subject 
is left as we before stated it ; and we may yet admire the wisdom 
which conducts each bu'd to its proper home, and suffers not the 
meanest of the creation to perish. 

There is mor^ music in this, than in the preceding month : 
die robin and the wren sing regularly, and the hedge^parrow, 
thrush, and blacklMrd, occasionally utter a few modulations of 
their «ongs ; but none of them in the << key" of their love-«ongs 
in Spring. The yellow-hammer has ceased to sing, the swallow 
omtinues his merry twitter till he quits our country. 

Our resident birds begin to congregate into Socks or coveys ; 
partridges, rooks, and larks, are those that do so in this month ; 
stealings and spurrows commenced some months ago. 

Great numbers of the flowers of July continue in bloom through 
September; one /resh one is added — the ivy, whose berries, 
ripemng when the <<heps and haws" are consumed, constitute 
the greater part of the food of our granivonms birds, in the early 
lining. Fungi are now found in the greatest numbers; and 

3 See Kirhy*s Bridgewater Treatise ^ vol. 1, pp, 99, &c. 
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fl>o9ses and lichens begin to shoot forth afresh, and clothe the 
otherwise drearjr-^looking hedge-banks with a beautiful tint of 
fresh gteen. The male catkins (amenta) ef the hasel, and 
dder, which are to open early in the foBowing Spring, burst their 
bods and appear on the trees and bushes. The wiM fruits cS 
oar hedgerows, — blackberries, sloes, hq)S and haws, — are rvpe^ 
or nearly so. Aomis, beechnuts, chesnuts, &C., the fruit of our 
fetest trees, begin to fall. 

These trees now begin to asstiine all the varied tints of decay. 
Some, as the aqpen and birch are yeUow ; others, the maple, sy- 
eamore, and beech, for instance, are of a tawny orange die ; and 
many, as the poplar, oak, alder, &c. are of a dirty brown. The 
leaves of many of them have moreover begun to fall; large 
boughs exposed to the wind, are often quite bare. 

In September the highly refined^ and humanizing occupation 
of hilling birds for amusement commences. 

The Roman philosopher, Cicero, with his accustomed elegance 
of ided, observed that o'ur migratory birds were like deceitfril 
friends, who in the summer of prosperity were ever near, but 
who flee far away as soon as ever the winter of adversity comes 
upon us. We cannot but regret that this great and wise man 
knew not of any friendship, beyond what could be formed in this 
sublunary scene with fellow-mortals. <<But God hath diosen 
the foolish things of this world to confound the wise.'' The 
humblest Christian must feel the superior blessedness of his lot 
to that of the extolled, the honored heathen. He is not left to 
wander in a mist of error and uncertainty, — << the blind leading 
the blind," — ^but he has the light of a Divine Revelation, and 
the aid of Divine Grace, to guide his hopes to Jesus, who laid 
down his life for us sinners, to shew his love; and that we may 
feel assured of his friendship, has said, << Ye are my frieudsj \S 
ye do whatsoever I command you'* 

Sept. \st. RURICOLA. 



ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE VICINITY 
OF NORWICH. 

To those who have a small portion of time at conmiand, no sub- 
ject will be found more interesting than geology; both as regards 
the expansion of the intellect and the promotion of health. It 
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miy truly be said to be a rich page in the volome of Datuie, 
through the study of which we may contemplate, with renewed 
j^easure, the great power and goodness of the Governor of the 
universe. Independent of the gratification it affimls to those 
who take up the subject as an amusement, there are higher and 
more important ends to which it conduces. For example, it aa- 
sbts the agriculturist in determining the nature and qualities of 
the sur&ce by ascertaining the subsoil, or that which is immedi- 
ately beneath; and, in particular districts, how much labour and 
time have been wasted in search after coal, water, &c. which a 
knowledge of geology would have spared. We trust, whether 
for the cultivation of the mind, or the advancement of our com- 
forts, that this science will make its way ; and that its votaries 
will not in contempt be designated << stone breakers," but for the 
future be recognized as the searchers after truth. 

The object of the present paper is to shew that there is abund- 
ance of material within the reach of all those who are desirous 
of studying the subject ; and if they will but exercise the fiicul- 
ties which an Almighty Maker has endowed them with, there can 
be no doubt as to the result — that it, will afiPord them pleasure 
now and also hereafter, if properly applied. 

The substratum of this part of the kingdom is chalk; and 
Norwich is situated in and upon the sides of a valley, formed by 
the upheaving or bursting of that formation^x The sui£ice of 
the country is nearly level, as left by the waters of the deluge, 
the transported wreck of which may be traced in our gravel-pits, 
occupying a depth of about ten feet. In this bed are seen round- 
ed pebbles and large flints, belonging originally to the chalk, 
tumultuously mingled together. To have reduced these pebbles 
to their present form the powerful action of water must have 
been required for a long series of years ; but not that indefinite 
period which some have asserted. Witness the thick bed of 
rounded flints on the beach at Weybourne, which are evidently 
of a very recent date. A stroll on Mosswold, or to any of the 
gravel-pits in our neighbourhood, and the use of a hammer and 
basket, would furnish the student with a sufficient load of the im- 
bedded organic remains. With regard to the hammer and bas-> 
ket, no geologist goes out without them ; and that the fair sex 
may not be alarmed by this proposal, we can assure them that a 
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lady of our acquaintance has for (he last thirty years made the 
hammer and basket her constant companions ! 

Beneath the gravel, which is considered to be the extent of 
diluvial action, is bridcearth, which in these parts is of a dark 
brown colour, and burns into the common red brick. It is con- 
sidered by some the residuum of an estuary, which traversed this 
part of the country in the antediluvian period. It contains no 
organic remains, shewing that it was quietly deposited, and not 
brought into its present position by diluvial agency. Tliis rests 
upon beds of sand, gravel, and day, deposited mechanically, that 
is, by the action of water. In some places thick beds o£ shells 
intervene, shewing, as before stated, that an extensive estuary or 
sea existed here; these shells being the result. The principal 
places where these beds of shells are exposed are Thorpe, Bram- 
erton, and Witlingham ; they are also found occasiomdly in the 
sinking of wells. Nothing more is needed in an excursion after 
these shells than a basket, a few chip boxes, and a strong knife 
or garden trowel; as selection only is necessary, and cart loads of 
them might be brought home if needful for grotto-work. In 
Suffolk similar shells are used to manure the land. 

It remains now only to speak of the chalk formation, which, 
according to the authors of The Geology of England and Walesa 
is nearly one thousand feet in thickness ! In the pits about 
Norwich a greater depth than fifty feet has not, we believe, been 
attained, in consequence of the water percolating its mass, and 
preventing its being worked deeper. The characteristic features 
of the Norwich chalk are the prevalence of the perpendicular cylin- 
drical flints called paramondrae (seen also in the chalk of the north 
of Ireland ;) and the wells, as they are locally called, which were 
undoubtedly the spaws or springs of the antediluvian period, 
which cast up water into the estuary before mentioned, and were 
subsequently choaked up by the sand, &c. of the tertiary beds 
which are deposited over them. The horizontal layers of flint 
which indicate the upper part of this formation, are common to 
the chalk in this neighbourhood. The principal pits where fos- 
sils are to be obtained are those at Bishop's Bridge, Magdalen 
Chapel, St. Augustine's Gate, St. Giles's Gate, Eaton, Laken- 
ham, Trowse, Witlingham, and Thorpe. In a visit to any of 
these, a basket only is necessary, and for a small gratuity to the 
workmen, specimens may be obtained : some parts of the chalk, 
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however, are not so prodoctnre as others, and ^Sb/t visitor may be 
dis^ipointed in obtaining diem if the prodactive part be not on- 
der operation. 

In the OmOmt cf Oe Geology of Norfblky pnUished two 
years ago, a list of seventy-three qiedes of fiissik fiom the gr»* 
vel-beds are given, those of the crag amount to nine^-one, and in 
chalk the number found in the pits above named are about <Mie 
hundred and twen^. Thus, in the neighbourhood of Norwidi, 
two 'hundred and eighty-four described qtedes have already been 
found, and numerous oth^s may undoubtedly be discovered by a 
little attention to the subject. It is to be hoped that these re- 
remarks, though hastily put together, may be of service to the 
student of nature ; that they may be so is the sincere vrish of - 

A GEOLOGIST. 



FROM "THE BETROTHED,^ 

<< < Woman's faith, and woman's trust,' 
Write the characters in dust ; 
Stamp them on the running stream. 
Print them on the moon's pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be clearer, firmer, better. 
And more permanent, I ween. 
Than the thing those letters mean. 

" I have strain'd the spider's thread 

' Gainst the promise of a maid ; 

I have weigh'd a grain of sand 

'Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 

I told my true-love of the token. 

How her faith proved light, and her word was broken ; 

Again her word and truth she plight, 

And I believed them again ere night." 

REJOINDER. 

< Woman's fiiith, and woman's. trust,' 
Match them with the marUe.bust; 
Liken them to Cssai^s fame. 
Pattern them with Homer's name ; 
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Sooner shall oblivion's pall 
Over bard and hero fall; 
Sooner marble mould away 
Than her trusting love decay. 

I have strained the cable's braid 

' Gainst the promise of a maid ; 

I have weigh'd the sea and land 

' Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 

I told my true-love of the token, 

How her faith proved strong, and her word unbroken ; 

Again her word and truth she plight, 

And I distrusted again ere night. 

BETA. 



REVIEWS. 

Journal of a visit to Constantinople^ and some of the Oreek 
Islands, in the summer of 1833. By John Atddjo, Esq. 
F. G. S. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, &C.9 Paternoster Row, 1835. 

Next to the pleasure of travelling is the satisfaction arising from 
the perusal of a lively and faithful narrative of another's wan- 
derings. Such a satisfaction we have just felt in reading <<Auld- 
jo's visit to Constantinople." The free and easy style in which 
it is written, causes his reader to feel himself at home with the 
author before he has skimmed half a dozen pages of his book. 
And were we to meet him, we should be inclined to give him a 
hearty shake of the hand, and greet him as an old acquaintance* 
He has before enlivened and instructed the reading world by his 
account of " the ascent of Mount Blanc," " Sketches of Vesu- 
vius," &c. — And on the present occasion in choosing the scenery 
and manners of Constantinople for the exercise of his descriptive 
powers, he has neither mistaken his own capabilities, nor disap- 
pointed the expectations of his readers. 

He is now on board the Actason under weigh from Naples to 
Constantinople; and wearied with leave-taking, and straining 
his eyes to keep in view the fair figures that waved their white 
handkerchiefs in token of adieu, he hastens to his cot. « My 
cot ! " says he, " how shall I describe thee ? thou oblong, nar- 

2 o 
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row, swinging thing! rest still awhile, nor fly me thus each time 
I essay to get within thy narrow precincts. Oh ! for a chair, a 
stool, a rope; or have they purposely swung thee so high? 
Hadst thou heen o'er a gun, indeed, one might have scaled thee 
by the breech. So ! in at last ; yet, with that eternal sentinel 
walking his rounds within a few paces of my ear, how is it pos- 
sible to sleep ? Exhausted, however, by the novelty and excite- 
ment of the past day, at length wearied nature asserted her 
rights ; and I had just begun to sink into a refreshing slumber, 
when ^ Quarter,' rang in my ears: again I start; ducks cackle, 
geese scream, pigs grunt, cocks crow, men bawl ; all the horrors 
of the incantation scene in Der Freyschiitz would seem to accom- 
pany that same striking of the bells. <A ship is a thing you 
never can sleep quiet in,' says an old song ; and most feelingly did 
I subscribe to the veracious assertion : at length, towards morning, 
by dint, I think, of conning over that very tune, I once more 
fell asleep." 

But his perils by sea are soon over ; and he is now in sight 
of the Turkish Capital, where, ** every portion of the European 
and Asiatic coast is covered with villas and gardens. The houses 
are painted of various colours, and have verandas, with trellis 
work, covered with roses, running round them. Those situatecl 
near the water are built with an arched entrance for the. caiquea 
through which,, by means of a short canal, tbey glide into the 
centre of the court-yard." 

Here is a graphic description of a Turkish basaar. 

" On landing at the Balouk, or first bazaar, we passed through 
the bazaar of drugs, called also that of Alexandria, an extensive 
covered building, where rhubarb, paints, senna, and other commo- 
dites of that sort are sold, in stalls fitted up on both sides of the pas* 
sage. The articles are all exposed in the most tempting manner 
according to the fancy of the vender, who sits cross-legged on the 
shop-'board behind, waiting anxiously for his customer; and when 
any one stops but for an. instant^ he pops out his head like a spider, 
to ascertain whether it is a bite or not. We pass through the Pipp- 
stick bazaar, situated in an open street : on one side of which Pipe- 
sticks and amber mouthpieces are exposed to sale ; the other being 
almost entirely occupied by turners, who work with extraordinary 

neatness, considering the imperfect nature of their tools The 

white creamy) or lemon coloured amber is the most valuable; and 
a large mouthpiece of the very purest is sometimes worth 5000 or 
6000 piastres, equal to about £50 or £60 sterling ! " 
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To the connoisseur in tobacco^ pipes, cigars, &c. the above is 
doubtless interesting, and much more of the same valuable infor- 
mation may be found in the vicinity of the given extract. The 
description of the ceremonies of the dancing dervishes is curious, 
and worthy of notice, but we have room only for a remnant of it» 

^'The dervishes, having thrown off their cloaks, again folded their 
arms across their breasts, and, bowing three times, recommenced 
walking before the high priest, bending low as they passed his seat, 
and kissing his hands, which were joined together. The whirling 
at length began in reality : at first with folded arms, then with one ' 
arm extended, the other slightly bent, and held so as to form an 
obtuse angle at the elbow. Thus, with closed eyes and erect body, 
these singular people whirled round and round on one leg, making 
a pirouette with the other, and proceeding by degrees round every 
part of the enclosure, accelerating or retarding their movements as 
the music and the chant became more or less animated. By looking 
at a stop-watch, I ascertained that on an average they turned sixty- 
four times in a minute. After spinning round for about five mi- 
nutes, at a signal from the high priest, both music and dancers 
suddenly stopped, but recommenced in a few seconds. The third 
time they kept it up for nine minutes and three quarters ; my brain 
was swimming too, so much so, that I could hardly count their 
evolutions ; and it is extraordinary their heads should escape being 
affected in the same manner. I noticed one little fellow who went 
round at an amazing pace. The fourth and last time they whirled 
for five minutes and three quarters, thus making in aJl 5+3+ 
9|+5|=23JX64=1504 turns." 

Slavery in every dime is disgusting and hateful ; and wher- 
ever it is found its deformity should be exhibited, if only for the 
sake of rendering it universally detested. For this reason we 
quote his description of the slave market. 

*' The slave market is situated in a square yard, three sides of 
which are occupied by low stone buildings, with wooden sheds pro- 
jecting in front. They were divided into rows of cells, each having 
a window and do9r opening into the wooden enclosure just men- 
tioned. Within these dens— and they exactly resemble the cells 
usually occupied by wild beasts — * a crowd of shivering slaves ' were 
seen, either penned up within the inner apartment, or lying about, 
like cattle, m the open space in front. They appeared to be all 
Nubians — black, dirty, and clothed in ragged blankets. Born to 
no other inheritance but slavery, they seemed wholly unconscious 
of their degraded state; and continued chattering unconcernedly, 
and, to all appearance, very happy. As I stood gazing on the 
novel scene, the keeper (and never did a vile, debasing occupation 
stamp its character more indelibly on the physiognomy of man) led 
one of the black victims forth, to meet the speculating caprices ot 
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a haggard old Turkish woman. He proceeded to point out her 
good qualities, and to descant on the firmness of her muscles, the 
robustness of her limbs, and her mature age ; at the same time 
pinching her tender flesh, by way of proving the truth of his asser- 
tions, till the poor creature shrieked out with agony. He then tore 
down her eyelids, to exhibit the healthiness of her eyeballs ; and 
wrenched open her mouth, to prove, by ocular demonstration, that 
he practised no deception in speaking of her age. The old woman 
herself examined her all the time, and haggled as to price, like a 
butcher when purchasing an ox in the cattle market." 

A single captive is enough, says Sterne, for a picture of sla- 
very, and we will not further harrow our reader's feelings by 
pursuing the extract. We think we have given sufficient ex- 
tracts to enable any one to form an opinion of the talents of the 
author for description. The book is written in the form of a 
jounial, probably printed from the author's corrected notes. The 
spirit of observation, and ability of delineating manners and 
scenery, manifest throughout the book, place the author in the 
first rank of travellers. Little or nothing worth recording which 
he saw is apparently omitted ; and nothing but what is worth 
reading and knowing is related — a very rare excellence in books 
of travel. We could go through the work, culling sweets for 
our readers ; but this would he equally unjust to our author, and 
incompatible with the room we are able to devote to such objects. 
To all to whom the tales, and scenery, and manners, of other 
lands are pleasing, we would say, read the "Visit to Constanti- 
nople." 

A JLadtfs Gift^ or Woman as she ought to be. By Jane Km^ 
derley Stanford, Author of « The Stoic.'' 

London : Smith, Elder, and Co. Comhill, 1835. 

If each succeeding generation does not become wiser and better 
than the former, it will not be for want of instruction and ad- 
monition. For while numerous labourers in the fields of science 
are daily making discoveries conducive to the health, convenience, 
and pleasures of their fellow men, another class of writers not 
less important, are devoting their time and talents to ameliorating 
the hearts, and informing the understandings of their readers. 
Indeed the moral tendency of a variety of valuable works, recently 
issued from the press, speaks well for the taste of the age^ and 
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the talent and ^ genius displayed in most of them, is a no less 
pleasing and honourable testimony of intellectual excellence widely 
spread, and usefully exercised in the varied ranks of society. 

It is our pleasure and our pride to claim for our native city a 
share in this praise. The work before us is by one, whose 
family has before conferred credit on it. And in the present 
instance, the " Lady's Gift" offers another proof, if proofs were 
needed, that Norwich possesses native talent sufficient to entitle 
it to rank in the intellectual scale with any other city of our 
sea-girt isle. 

In the pleasing and bewitching form of a domestic tale, the 
fair authoress has intwined and interwoven a series of admoni- 
tions, hints, cautions, and reasonings addressed to her own sex 
on their conduct in the respective situations which they are 
called to fill. The relative duties of daughter, wife, and mother, 
which so especially concern them, are treated with peculiar pro- 
priety, good sense, and delicacy. The whole throughout shews 
an intimate acquaintance in the writer with human nature ; the 
principles inculcated are of the purest kind, and the vehicle of 
instruction forms one of the most natural, and most affecting tales 
we have ever read. . The influence of such works on the public 
mind cannot fail to be powerfully operative on the tone of moral 
feeling, and must tend very materially to correct the every day 
foibles and follies of domestic life. Something of the spirit of 
the book, and of the style may be seen in the following extract. 

" Every individual of the great whole, from * man, the noblest 
work of God,' to the small insect which lives but a summer's day, 
has its duties assigned, and is endowed with power and abilities 
suited to the performance of those duties ; that which in animals is 
called instinct, in man becomes reason ; and by that great gift he 
is made a candidate for immortality ; by the proper use of the fa- 
culties with which he is endowed, he ensures for himself everlast- 
ing happiness hereafter, while by misusing them, he sinks himself 
below the slimy reptile which crawls from out his path, or the small- 
est herb that opens its perfect leaves to the noon-day sun. God, 
in giving man reason, has also given him understanding and reflec- 
tion to exercise and perfect it; he only of all animals possesses the 
faculty of acting voluntarily, and this power he employs sometimes 
to increase the virtue of his character, and sometimes to render it 
vicious. Reason is a trust from heaven, of the use of which we 
shall be obliged to give an exact account to the great Judge of all. 
Heaven and immortaKty are promised to us, and the path is shown 
us by which we may reach them ; but we must labour for ourselves 
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aod the power to do so raises us above the other parts of the cre- 
ation ; and in proportion as the virtues of a man elevate him, or 
his vices degrade him, he assimilates himself to the celestial spirits, 
or to the vilest animals.** 

Closely follows a beautiful picture of woman's affections, sym- 
pathies, and tenderness; but it has already been presented to the 
public in one of our weekly papers, and therefore, however un- 
willingly, we abstain from the extract. Happily, there are too 
many good things, for the abstraction of one to make a scarcity. 
We do not remember ever to have seen the difference between 
head and heart more ably pourtrayed than here — 

*^ The affections of the heart are different in their nature to those of 
the mind ; they are generally the impulses awakened in an instant by 
passing circumstances, and have none of the calculation and reason- 
wg which the others possess ; they look neither forward nor back ; 
they weigh neither profit nor loss; their existence, and their happi- 
ness or misery is in the present moment ; they require the aid of 
the intellect to subdue their intensity, or to increase their fervency ; 
while, in their turn, they act as stimulants to the mind, and give a 
warmth and beauty to the virtue produced by the exercise of its 
faculties." 

** To produce amiability and ha|>piness, the mind and heart must 
act together ; thev must be the impartial judges, and the geutle 
monitors, and the kind encouragers of each other ; they are depend- 
ent upon each other, and we on them. If we suffer in mind we 
fall back upon the feelings and affections of our hearts, and our 
troubles are softened ; if we suffer in heart, we rely upon our minds 
for assistance and power to bear our griefs, and we find it. The 
affections of the heart soften the severe discipline of the mind, and 
the rectitude of the mind strengthens the right emotions of the 
heart.'' 

But it is impossible to do justice to the work in detached and 
unconnected quotations, and in such a brief notice as we are 
obliged to take of it. The specimens, however, which we have 
given will warrant the recommendation of it to our readers. We 
have not referred to the particulars of the tale, otherwise than 
the mention of the interest it excites — nor shall we. We 
may, nevertheless, be allowed to remark, that independent of its 
moral tendency, and of the mild persuasive eloquence which dis- 
tinguishes the language of the heroine and principal characters, 
the story is of itself a model of simpHcity-- ^both in the plot, the 
management, and dSnotiement — and we are very much mistaken 
if, only as a work of imagination, it does not place the authoress 
high in the estimation of the literary world. 
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I TO A LADY, 

1 WHO OBSERVED TO THE WRITER THAT « A TALENT FOR 

POETRY IS A COMPENSATION FOR RICHES." 

And dost thou then, dear lady, deem 

That poet-spirits find 
In impassioned thought, and bright day-dream, 

Warm heart, and gifted, mind,—-* , 
Wherewith to charm away the sting 
That baleful penury doth bring ? 

It may not be. 

Those thrilling visions, wild and high. 

That hover round the soul. 
And to fancy's keen creative eye 

A £ury world unroll. 
Serve but to make more cbrk and drear 
The world man doth inhabit here^ 

So full of woe. 

Deep feeling Uves in the minstrel's heart, 

A sympathy sublime 
With all that's beautiful in art, 

In natiire» spaee^ and time; 
And gladly would he roam at will 
O'er rock and ruin, vale and hill, 

And the blue sea. 
Mild memory on his vagrant eye 

Her mellow light doth cast,.-*- 
In solemn m^esty sweep by 

The shadows of the past ; 
Empires and men, each deed, each name 
That on the ^ttering roll of fame 

ShinjBS evermore. 

And then awakes the strong desixe 

Each hallow'd spot to tread^ 
Where hero fought, bard struck the lyre, 

Sage spoke, or patriot bled ; 
Where art first charm'd the wond'ring sight, 
And science threw her genial light 

O'er the young world. 
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In vain, in vain within his breast 

That darling wish may glow, 
If chilling poverty hath prest 

Her seal upon his brow ; 
Chain'd like a captive to his cell 
The struggling spirit feels too well 

The worth of gold. 

What if in love's soft path he stray, 

Allured by maiden's charms? 
Think'st thou the sweetness of his lay 

May win her to his arms, 
If she hath yellow gold in store, 
And he^ though rich in soul, is poor 

In the world's wealth ? 

Ah no ! the worldling's disregard 

Hath been, and still roust be 
The doom of many a gentle bard 

Whose graceful minstrelsy 
Hath oft been destined to impart 
E'en to that worldling's sordid heart 

Gleams of delight. 

I would not do sweet woman wrong 

For mines of precious ore ! 
There be hearts that love the poet's song. 

Yet love the poet more ; 
But careless of his lowly lot, 
How many myriads heed him not 

Save when he siogs. 

Then do not, dearest lady, deem 

That poet-spirits find 
In the passionate thought and glorious dream 

That haunt the minstrel-mind, — 
A solace for the many woes 
Stem penury inflicts on those 

Who think anfl Jhd. 

Norwich. AMICUS. 
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ON POETRY. 

Whatever share of time and talent may have been expended 
on criticising the merits of particular works of the imagination, 
we are not aware that any successful attempt has ever been made 
to explain the nature of poetry, or to show by what general cha- 
racteristics it is distinguished from prose. One has ci9ivassed the 
structure of a story, — another the probability of its incidents, — ^ 
a third has been engaged on the purity of its diction, or the pro- 
priety of its metaphors, — while a comparatively small number 
only have approached the grand question as to what poetry is, 
and whence it derives its immortal power over the mind of man. 
We are not vain enough to imagine that we can accomplish that 
which few have attempted, and none succeeded in ; but we have 
thought that such an inquiry into the nature and design of 
poetry as our limits will admit, would form a not inapt sequel 
to a late paper on the character and properties of that Genius 
which creates it* 

It has been usual to rank poetry among the fine arts. In so 
far as this view is correct, it must, we apprehend, tmquestionably 
be considered the first of them ; because it combines the excel- 
lencies of all with many which are peculiar to itself. It has the 
vivid beauty of paintjng, the sublime simplicity of sculpture, and 
the rich and thrilling tenderness of music, while it oudasts them 
all. The " Venus " of Apelles is no more — the music of Timo- 
theus has vanished with the breath which inspired it ; but time 
has served only to sanctify and render holy the sublime invention 
of Homer; and the shadowy and terrible creations of Milton 
will endure so long as man has a taste to appreciate them. Poetry 

2 p 
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may not attain its end so well as sculpture or painting; but it 
is because that end is higher. It deals with more varied and 
remote objects, and has to do with abstract ideas and questions of 
intellect, which none of the other arts could touch. Indeed it 
may be said, without any violation of truth, that the highest 
work of the other arts has been to embody and give expression 
to those ideas which the imagination of the poet had already con- 
ceived. Painting and sculpture are essentially imitative arts; 
while poetry is so only by accident. 

This, then, we conceive, forms the grand distinguishing fea- 
ture of poetry — that it is always something different from the 
literal prosaic fact, such as we see it with the eye of reason. 
True poetry is never an exact delineation of things as they are. 
The materials of poetry are to be found in the world around us ; 
but not poetry itself: if it were, — if it spread over the face of 
the breathing earth, like sun-light or the balmy air, — ^^we should 
have nothing to do but to copy it as nearly as we could ; and it 
would then.be imitation, description — not creation. Prose is the 
presentment of ideas in their single and simple form, for the pur- 
poses of reasoning or persuasion ; it is the organ of the under7 
standing, and deals in realities and deductions ; it tends by regu- 
lar gradations to a given object^ and, in proportion as it fails of 
effecting that object, it is imperfect Poetry, on the other hand, 
is essentially complicated ; it is produced by various powers com- 
mon to most persons* but more especially by those which are pe- 
t^uliar to the gifted few. Prose takes things one by one, bestows 
upon them each a cool and calculating survey, and selects such as 
may be best adapted to its ends. Poetry comprehends all at a 
glance, and a multitude of bold and breathing images are flung 
out of its burning grasp, as it were ^^ molten " and massed to- 
gether. One is the child of Reason — the other the ofispring of 
the Imagination. This last is indeed the crowning spirit of all 
poetry. It is the first moving or creating principle of the mind. 
It is the genius of personification. It concentrates the many 
into the one, colouring and investing its own (M>mplex creation 
.with the attributes of all. It changes the literal factj {ind ep- 
jiches as it changes. It is now bright and rapid as the lightf- 
ning — ^now awful as collected thunder. It fills creation with aH 
that IS wild, and unearthly, and terrible. It is the origin of 
Shakspeare's passionate and Milton's sublime creations, it is an 
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intense and burning power — a concentration of !he intellect, col- 
lecting all its scattered energies, and issuing on one mighty flood 
of thought. 

An element scarcely less essential to poetry is the Fancy. 
This differs fr^ the imagination, inasmuch as it effects by deli' 
berate comparison that which the other does by a single glance. 
Like the imperial ice-palace, " it shines, but it is cold.** It is the 
machinery of poetry, without its fervour and passion. While the 
imagination alters and remodels the original thought, the fancy 
invests it with a thousand lively comparisons and beautiful im- 
ages, which are yet extraneous and, in great measure, foreign to 
the first idea itself. Like the ivy clinging to the oak, it sur- 
rounds it with things which ornament without changing it. The 
effects then produced by the operation of these two, we should 
define to be genuine poetry. 

Eveiy one who has considered the subject will allow that it is 
often impossible to justify the finest things in poetry, on tho 
grounds of ordinary logic : yet their effect upon the mind is not 
diminished. The question then arises — are such the fitting rules 
by which to judge of the merits of poetry ? We think not. 
Thus we feel the resistless force of Milton's fine paradox, when 
he speaks of ** darkness visible," though utterly unable to ex- 
plain it. And when he personifies the " name of Demogorgon," 
we see the form moving before us in dim and shadowy grandeur, 
and wonder at the mighty spell by which it has been conjured 
into being; though, to test such a personification by ordinary 
rule, we should be at a loss to discover its propriety. We are 
far from here claiming for poetry a *< divine right ** of exemption 
from all rule or law. It is subject to reason — not^ indeed, as 
prose is subject, throughout all its images, but independently of 
its imagery and elevation of sentiment. It must not then be 
tried by a standard to which it does not profess to assimilate it- 
self; and little deference need be paid to the army of " hired 
scribblers," who, with minds incapable of rising to the elevation of 
poetry, aspire to be judges of its merits, and find fault with all 
which does not come within the compass of their own prosaic 
understandings. 

The question has been asked — What objects have a right to 
be considered poetical? We have already remarked, that the 
poetic faculty dpes not consist in describing what is splendid 
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alieady} as the most acctante eopyist would then be the best poet; 
nor in selecting the most beautifid, as that is the province of 
taste* Nevertheless certain objects, inasmuch as they approach 
that standard to which it is tfie aim of the poet to raise the 
faculties and feelings of the soul, may be considered most poetical 
nr nearest allied to poetry* Under this view, the ruin that has 
braved the tempests of a thousand winters — ^the bright rivers and 
blue oceans— *the sun-crowned mountains and shadowy forests-— - 
the stars, << bright defiers of rest and change," and the storm that 
seems to mingle earth and sky in wild and terrible tumult — 
memoxy and hope, the morning and evening stars of life — re- 
venge and ambition, that sting the soul to madness-— or beauty 
and bve, that lull it to repose, like a golden cahn poured over tbo 
stormy sea ; whatever, in short, elevates the spirit, wskes all its 
passions, and causes it to give them vent in a tempest of << winged 
words,'' has a daim to be considered poeticaL The object of 
poetry, indeed, is to exalt and aggrandise : it never stoops to the 
contemplation of mean objects, except to expose them to scorn and 
contempt ; its standards are above mortality, not below it* Those 
objects, then, whatever they he, which approach nearest to the 
ccmceptions of the poet, have surely a &ir title to be considered 
most poetical* 

We have styled poetry a creation* The idea then of a cha« 
racter or place, may be poetically conceived, as well as the ex-* 
pression* Thus all the fabled wonders of ancient mythology — 
the wild fictions of Arabian enchantments — the giants and 
dwarfs, fairies, knights, and queens, starting firom silent gladea 
and haunted depths in << magic Spenser's wildly warbUng lay "-^ 
Shakspeare's Ariel, alternately raising and quelling the storm — 
Milton's Satan urged on by burning amlntion to war with the 
Almighty, a personification of aU that is gloomy and grand iu 
heaven or earth-— *mu8t all have been poetical, in whatever Ian-* 
guage the conceptions had been clotibed. 

If we except Homer — ^who, whether we consider the warmth, 
and sublimity of his sentiments, the fulness and strength of hia 
description, the vast power of his invention,, or the daring eleva^ 
tion of his expression, must assuredly rank as the first and igreat-^ 
est of all poets— none, we think, have established so mighty a 
^way over this noble arty as our own Shakspeare and Milton^ In 
regard to them, we scarcely know whether to firefer tbm suib^ 
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limity or beaaty : — their power oTer botli was perfect. Now we 
are in a trance of delight as we listen to the touching pathos of 
Lear on his recovery, or look upon our first parents as they wan* 
der at will among the delights of Paradise. Now we are awe- 
struck by the mad blasphemy of Satan, bearing up unbroken 
against the thunders of Jehovah, calm, cool, and collected amid 
tortures which an ordinary mind cannot think upon, but with 
horror. Each has indeed furnished an illustrious instance of 
what the genius of man can effect, and each has alike left behind 
him a name which <<men shall not willingly let die," but which 
has been inscribed as with a pen of iron in imperishable charac* 
ters on the record of Fame. Nor is it, we think, probable that 
any future champions will ever arise who shall successfully con* 
test with them the palm of supremacy. For we hold, that as the 
empire of science and civilization is extending, that of. poetry is 
almost necessarily on the decline. The earliests poets of a na- 
tion are generally the best. As men gain more knowledge, they 
analyze human natuie better — but they pourtray it worse. Their 
philosophy advances — but their poetry declines. If this be true, 
English poetry has seen its best days ; yet may we well rest con- 
tent with what she has already given us, and as we linger amid 
the wild creations of the " mighty dead," may forget the pros6 of 
human life in its romance, and bathe our fevered senses in the 
firesh flowers of poetry, which their bounty has bequeathed to us«. 

S. L. 



A GLANCE AT THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLE. 

Man, it is said, is a social being, and, zoologically considered, 
this is true. The human animal, like some others, is ^egarious 
in its instincts and habits ; and man is every where found herding 
with man. But if the inhabitant of any other sphere should de- 
duce from this fact^ in the natural history of our race, the con- 
dusicm that man is & pbUantAropic being ; that the human breast 
must be ^^fuU o' the milk of human kindness," how easy and yet 
bow painful would it be to undeceive him. The proof of the 
contraqr would iie^ not merely in the selfishness which is the be- 
setting sin; of our nature, taor in the competition and oppoisition 
which exist in some form or ajioUier, open or latent, in heart or 
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in act, "wherever two or three are gathered together;" but, it 
would be seen also, where the untaught eye would never seek it, 
where the social principle appears most powerful, most lovely, and 
most benevolent. In the intercourse d friends, 

*' Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart," • 

and in the conduct of those whose creed says, *^ thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself," we might surely look for the tender- 
ness which shrinks from inflicting needless pain, for the delicacy 
which is ever giving life to that tenderness, for the charity which 
" hopeth all things," for the sympathising spirit and the helping 
hand. But is it so ? " There is something," says Rochefou- 
cauld, " in the misfortunes of our best friends, which does not 
displease us." I ask you not to believe this chilling maxim, 
though the proverbial consolation of companionship in suffering, 
would give to it much of the force of truth. I bid you call back 
one of those by-gone hours when, seated beside the winter-fire, 
or rambling away the summer's eve, you interchanged, with 
chosen companions, many of your feelings and more of your 
thoughts. Were you careful, on that occasion, to give others 
their due proportion of notice and attention? Were you as 
willing to listen as to speak ? Could you forbear a b(m mot be- 
cause it would inflict pain ? Was it your habit to consult their 
comfort more than your own ? If you did not so act, kindness 
was no law of your nature. If you did, hqw few resemble you ! 
Go with me, now, to one of those intellectual conversazionij 
to which the march of intelligence, cooperating with the social 
principle, gives frequent and flourishing existence. You are 
pleased with the various talent and differing style of the several 
speakers, and you imagine that the meed of approbation which 
they accord to each other is unmixed and undissembled. Sus- 
pend your judgment till business terminates and criticism begins, 
and mark how willingly each of them hears or describes the de- 
fects of his competitors; how feebly and awkwardly he unites in 
commendation. Is this philanthropy ? Is it not rather^ 

" Envy that withers at another's joy, ' 
And hates the excellence it cannot reach." 

Yet these are intimate associates in the daily walks of life, ttnd 
in the primrose path of science ;— science whidf shoiid'libtlraU^e 
the mind, enlarge the heart, and re*unite th^ broken Hok^ of 
brotherhood between man and raan» 
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Again. Woman k a social being. O ! what a halo of light 
and loveliness does she cast around this earth, the dwelling place 
of the fallen ! The life of her lover she makes a passion and a 
poetry ; and to her husband, she is a ministering angel — who 
soothes him in sorrow, nurses him in sickness, exalts his joys, 
tempers his emotions, refines his manners, and meliorates his 
heart. In infancy we drink from her bosom the stream of ex- 
istence ; in childhood we catch from her lips the food of mind. 
From the girl to the grandmother, love and the performance of 
its precious offices, is the business of her life ; and faithfully and 
well is the duty often discharged. But the beautiful medallion 
has a reverse which is not beautiful. The bright picture has 
dark shades. Ask one of the gentle creaf^ures who occasionally 
haunt ypur path, kind reader I whether she does not think her 
fneand eminently handsome, or talented, or amiable ? Will you 
get, in reply, an unqualified i^mative ? Or, if you do, will it 
not l^e rendered with an air as grave as if the lovely speaker were 
assenting to an unpalatable proposition? 

Perhaps you are joined in holy matrimony to one of those 
dames <<fat, fair, and forty," or thereabout and upward, who 
count it a prime felicity in social life to make ^^ friendly visits," 
and, seated round the well-graced tea table, to while away the 
time in innocent gossip. Innocent ? Palpable misnomer ! Is 
it innocent to discuss character and ham-and-breadrand*butter> 
with equal indifierence, — or rather, with equal relish ? Is it in- 
nocent to swallow tea and scandal with the same degree of copi- 
ousness and saiiis&otion ? Innocent, to invade the precincts of 
domestic life, to bid the affairs of acquaintances pass in slow re-* 
view, to sit in judgment on their circumstances and conduct, to 
assign the worst motive for all that is ambiguous, to throw every 
fault into sunshine, and every merit into shade ? la this inno* 
cent? But this is not the worst. Calumny is cumulative. 
Vires acquirit eundo. The discoveries or inventions of your tea 
table gossips, must neither die nor sleep. 

" With ail the kind mendacity of hints/' 

they must be conveyed to ears which they will startle, to hearts 
which ^they will woundv:--^they cannot sdways be fiung back 
with jthe incoredulous scorn which they deserye. Out upon such 
an abuse of time and speech ! You tell me it is uncommon. 
It ought to be unknown. 
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Once more. Human beings, of both sexes and of all grades, 
are social. They associate for mutual help and for mutual en- 
joyment ; in the ordinary concerns of working-day life, and in the 
sacred engagements of the sabbath and the temple. There, one 
might think, the natural bond of brotherhood would knit all the 
worshippers into one family : there, their original equality and de- 
pravity, their common weaknesses and wants would, it might be 
presumed, throw a temporary obKvion over 'the distinctions of 
secular life, and make them one in inward spirit and in << outward 
show." Enter the house of God, and the first glance will dis- 
sipate the flattering illusion. There is the dissociating airange- 
ment of pews — lined with crimson or green, and comforted with 
hassocks and footstools for the wealthy — plain and unfurnished 
for the less opulent ; and there are benches and forms for the 
poor. Surely these mementos of caste should be abolished ; 
these middle walls of partitions should be broken down. However 
widely sundered in the world, surely the rich in gold and the 
<< rich in faith," should mingle freely and indiscriminately in the 
church. Then might be seen the defightful spectacle of a wor- 
shipping assembly, regarding only their common humanity, and 
reverencing only their common Father. But this, it may be said, 
cannot be. Granted : but it should be. And were the human 
spirit less selfish and vain-glorious, were philanthropy the practice 
as it is the duty of all human kind, were man morally and through 
his whole nature a social being, it would be. 

To revert to generalities. Does it not sadden to witness the 
efiect produced on the feelings and conduct of men to their bre- 
thren, by the transition from riches to poverty ? How complete 
the cessation of intercourse ! How great and grievous the lack 
of practical commiseration ! The cold, formal bow — if token of 
recognition is vouchsafed — takes place of the warm, familiar 
greeting; and the glance that wealth bestows on indigence — • 
though the possessors of both were once friends fast-sworn — 
comes now from 

«« hard unkindness' altered eye." 

And if, in addition to the crime of penury, there is a taint proved 
or reputed upon the moral character, how often is the reformation 
of the poor delinquent impeded by the deportment of many, whom 
circumstances alone secured from a similar lapse, /< Stand aside, 
for I am holier than thou," is a rule of action universally con- 
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demned and all but universally adopted. It is the very antithesis 
to that generous missionary spirit which is a sign of the times ; 
and yet it regulates the conduct, towards individuals at home, of 
those who are paying and praying for the purification of millions 
abroad. Strange, sad inconsistency I Oh ! when will the frail 
learn to pity the fallen ? Allien will the Christian imitate his 
divine Master, and be at once 

" The sinner's friend, and sin's eternal foe.'* 

It is time to bring these remarks to a close. If it be objected 
to their tenor, that it exhibits a jaundiced view of men and man- 
ners, I answer. No. It may be the picture of a part, but it is 
not too highly coloured. It may be a display of blemishes, but 
those blemishes exist. That useful mask termed politeness, con- 
ceals much of the sdfishness of the heart ; necessity and interest 
hide much more. The perception and experience of this melan- 
choly truth, have too often converted sensibility into misanthropy. 
They did that for Lord Byron. His misfortune was in suppos- 
ing such flaws to be the predominant characteristics of the race to 
which he belonged. Hear him in his Harold. 

" I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 
But let us part fair foes. I do believe, 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things — hopes which will not deceive — 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing. I would also deem 
O'er others' griefs that some sincerely grieve — 
That two, or one, are almost what they seem — 
That goodness is no name — and happiness no dream." 

Well had it been for him, could he have looked upon his fel- 
lows with less distrust, and spoken of them with less bitterness ; 
and well for society if the moral turpitude which he loved to body 
forth, had existed only in his own imagination. But this is not 
our theme. A spirit so dark, and yet so bright, falls not to the 
lot of the many; and for them should we preach and practice. 
If, then, we would not broaden by our own example, these spots 
upon the sun of social life, — if we would add to the amount of 
sincerity, charity, and good-will to man, which is yet but scanty — 
let us look to ourselves, let us cherish and cultivate all that is 
candid and kindly in our own dispositions, — that the spirit of 
phOanthropy may be seen in our actions, and the principle of 
sociality be something more than an instinct. 

SPECTATOR. 

22 
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TO THE FORGET ME NOT. 

*< What 's in a name ?' sweet Juliet cried, 

But Juliet spake of one 
Dearer to her young heart than all, 

AD else beneath the sun; 
Little she reck'd what name he bore, 
Whom she must love for evermore. 

But thou, my pretty, pretty flower. 

Though fair in form and hue, 
Art match'd by many a lovely thing — 

As soft, as bright, as blue ; 
Yet few, oh ! none, methinks, may daim, 
So dear and yet so sad a name. 

Dear-— for it tremUes on the tongue 

Of those who love us well, 
And BtiD would live, through weal and woe, 

In memory's holy cell ; 
Clinging all fondly to the heart. 
When lip and lip are &r apart. 

Sad — for it speaks of that dark hour. 

When kindred spirits sever, 
To meet again in this wide world. 

Never, perchance, — ^no never ! 
Doom'd in their loneness to regret, 
Alas ! that they had ever met 

Yet, little flower, thy mournful name- 
Hath kindlier uses too. 

And to the souls of parted friends. 
May gentlest service do ; 

'T were strange and sad if thing so fair, 

Of nothing told us but despair. 

Thou haply wert the last dear pledge 

Affeetion'd band bestow'd, 
Thy name the last fond sound that from 

Affection's lips had flow'd, 
And seldom from the brain may fade 
The trace that such farewell hath made. 
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Amid tbe storms and snares that still 

Beset life's chequered way. 
Should fortune's frown, or pleasure's smile. 

The yielding heart betray. 
Those magic words may waike us, then, 
To innocence and bliss, again. 

And when the cold and silent tomb 

Hath dos'd for ever o'er 
The lips that said " forget me not," 

And spake to us no more ; 
A spell like that I ween would have. 
Through life the power to shield and save. 

BETA. 



THE YEAR. 
October. 
Th£ first marks of Winter's << iron reign " begin to show them-< 
selves in this month, smd they add a deeper appearance of ruin 
and desolation to the face of nature, which Autumn has afaready 
sp<»led (^ loveliness. 

Yet, to the *'^fidi naturalist," this period is fraught with in- 
terest ; for a fresh internal stimtdus or inUtinct eones into ope- 
ration among the various kinds of animals, whoae active life he 
has been studying all the preceding part of the year. No sooner 
do the first signs of the dreary season iqppear, iltmn all our qua* 
drupeds employ themselves in providing against its wants and 
necessities. Some dig burrows deep into the ground ; others 
choose hollow trees, or sheltered fences, and in them form snug, 
cozy nests of dried grasses, or of the withered leaves << that lie 
bestrewn " on all sides. These hybemades are stored by fru^ 
giv&tous animals, such as the squirrel and field-mice, with fruits 
and gndn ; that should they wake before the bountifiil table of 
nature is spread for their use and enjoyment^ they may not want. 
The few carnivorous creatures that we have, rarely lay up a 
store of food ; there are so many modes for ihem to procure the 
needful supply of sustenance. The bat spends the very cold 
weather in old garrets^ steeples^ and any unoccupied places that 
are accessible. They all pass the season in sleep, and should the 
cold be very severe, torpidity ensues. * 
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The reptile tribes alto retire into holes in the ground ; the 
viper in fenny ground, and the common snake in cucumber beds 
and like places ; toads and frogs in the mud of ponds^ and the 
others in their various habitats. They pass the winter in a 
death-like torpor. Many fishes and a few insects dispose o€ 
themsdives in the same way. 

lliere is a beautiful economy in the habits of our native birds^ 
which seems to be little noticed* Many of them that reside 
solitarily all the summer, in the field and upland, as soon as 
Winter appears, congregate into large flocks, and repair to the 
marshes and boggy meadows ; while others who have been 
living all Summer in the marshes, as the reed*bunting and marsh- 
titmouse, now betake themselves to the fields and woods. We 
shall find, by examination, that the birds which thus exchange 
localities, differ essentially in the nature of their food; so that no 
sooner is the supply stopped in one place, than they repair to the 
other, where what they require may yet be found. Other birds, 
thrushes, blackbirds, &c. that lead a lonely life from the Spring 
to Autumn, in the copses and plantations, flodc now into our 
gardens and orchards, where their services are required. 

A few of our Summer birds usually stay till this month ; but 
it is very rarely the case that any stay later. The Northern 
birds continue to flock in during the whole months Besides those 
we mentioned last month, the numerous tribes of wild ducks and 
geese, come in immense flocks to our marshes and meres, and 
form no inconsiderable part of the luxuries of the seascm. There 
are some rarer Winter birds that are occasionally seen here^ 
though not in the early part of the Winter ; these are the wax- 
wing, little owl, and wood-sandpiper. <^ It is undoubtedly very 
remarkable," as Chateaubriand says, <<that those birds which 
come to us when the earth is bare, should all of them be such as 
serve us for food ; while nearly every one of the Summer birds 
are such as either assist us in preserving to ourselves the finits o£ 
the earth, or cheer us, and add to the pleasures of the season, by 
their delightful songs." 

Beside the birds noticed as singing last month, the skylark and 
woodlark occasionally sing. 

Gossamer spiders are numerous in this month ; in some parts 
they are so numerous, as to cover the surface of the ground with 
their " mazy lines," 
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The floral season is past ; the dying remnantis of the early 
Autumnal flowers, and the fresh flowers on the lovely little daisy 
and the deliciously scented honey-suckles, with violets in some 
seasons, are all that are' to be noticed. Wild fruits are univer- 
sally ripe; the most abundant and most conspicuous, are the 
fruits of the bramble, briar roses, hawthorn, marsh-elder, buck- 
thorn, &c. 

The trees are now at what is called their greatest beauty, on 
account of the variety of hues which they exhibit ; we cannot as- 
sent to this, for we always look upon it as the hectic flush of 
consumption — as the precursor of death. 

It appears to us that the splendor of night increases in pro- 
portion to the decreasing beauty of day. There are some very 
peculiar characteristics of the October night : — the darkness of the 
sky — the bright arch of the galaxy — the brilliant constellations 
with which it is adorned — the mild glory of the Autumnal moon — 
the meteor flashing across the dim vault — attract the eye; while 
the cry of the bat, as his indistinct form flits by — the constant 
rattle of the heavy dew upon the sere and dry leaves — and per- 
chance, the whistling of some bird on its nocturnal passage to 
distant lands, engage the ear, and open to the mind trains of 
inquiry and meditation, that are quite new and untried. 

The humble, teachable mind may in all times and seasons 
gather useful lessons from the scenes and occurrences of nature. 
When we find now, all around us, in every race of beings, pre- 
parations making for passing the season of repose — Winter, we 
may feel ourselves warned to prepare for our exit from this 
troubled scene, that we may enter upon a state of existence, su- 
premely happy or inconceivably miserable, << according to our 
works " in the present probationary life. The day and hour of 
our departure we know not ; let us therefore watch, for << blessed 
is he whom the Lord when he cometh shall find so €hing" 

October 1st. RURICOLA. 



WHAT ARE COMETS? No. IX. 

The geological &cts, which relate to the structure of our earth, 
have been considered to afibrd us the only positive information 
that can be obtained, with respect to the process by which plane- 
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tary bodies are moulded. It is, however, not impossible that the 
phsBDomeiia of comets, if carefully investigated, may add consider- 
ably to our increasing stock of knowledge on this subject, and 
perhaps assist in settlbg the pretensions of rival systems and un- 
certain theories. Of all the facts which have been ascertained 
relative to these bodies, the most decisive are undoubtedly those 
of the third section, which prove the self-luminous property of 
such as are the least advanced in consolidation. As this property 
is found in only three cksses of bodies, via. first, the sun and the 
Szed stars, whidi are considered to be distant suns; second, 
phosphorescent substances ; and third, bodies in a state of com- 
bustion, the range of inquiry will not be very extensive to 
enable us to determine, to which of these classes the characteris- 
tic marks of comets bear the greatest affinity. 

There is so little coincidence between any of the circum- 
stanees observed in comets, and those of die fixed stars, and so 
striking a diffisrence in the qualities of the light which they emit, 
and in the general appearance wnidi they exhibit, that it is impos- 
sible to conceive any resemblance or oonnection between them ; 
nor has such an idea ever been entertained. We may therefore 
pass on to the consideration of the phosphoric nature which some 
eminent individuds have attributed to the light of comets. This 
idea was first advanced in a letter addressed by M. De Luc, in 
17^, to M. Bode, and republished in Nicholson's Journal Jbr 
Alarchy IBOd, and on thb authority the (^nion was adopted by 
Sir Wm. HerscheL The vague grounds on whidi it is supported, 
gise it die air, rather of an ingenious conjecture, than c^ a gravely 
weighed and seriously argued question.^ It does not show 
how the causes by which phosphoric light is supposed to he 
produced, can act upon the materials of comets in such a manner 
as to occasion the different appearances which they exhibit ; nor 
does it lead to conclusions indicative of die purposes, which bodies 
so constituted may be designed to answer in the connected frame 

' From the wide range of natural phsenomena it adduces but one ShcU which ap- 
pears in the most distant manner to countenance this theory. ** The tail of the 
comet,'* says the letter referred to, '* is always oa the adtfe fstrthtfst from the sun ; 
and analogous to this we find on our globe the luminous coruscations that frequently 
accompany the Aurora Borealis, likewise take place in our night — that is, opposite 
to the sun." Euler bad already failed in endeavouring to est&blisih ob a* dif!h«nt 
principle the very doubtful resembUn^ hfiyfej^x^ these two objects* of w^ich the 
fitful and short-lived splendor uf the one seems to have little probable affinity to the 
more steady lustre jof the other. 
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of the universe. Tii opposition to this unsupported speculation) 
it may reasonably be urged, that the highly volatile and evanes* 
cent nature of phosphoric matter does not accord with the so* 
lidity of the nucleus, or focus of cometary light, aa evinced by 
the gravitation that directs its motion ; or with the growing- state 
of that solidity^ as inferred from the progressive stages in whidi 
different comets have appeared. Its luminous property also, ex- 
cept where it is spontaneously manifested by a particular form of 
animal organization, or evolved by the deeompodtion of decaying 
and putrescent bodies, is only obtained from earthly substances 
by repeated applications of the highest calcining process. As 
far as we are able to analyze universal matter^ we find also so 
small a portion of it to be phosphorescent, that we are not justi- 
fied in supposing the principsd component of immense globes to 
partake of such a quality, merely from the fact of their being 
self-luminous, when that appearance can be accounted for by 
another cause, by which all existing substances are capable of 
being similarly affected; this cause is the third and only re- 
maihing source of the property now under consideration, viz. — an 
actual state of combustion. 

The popularity of Werner's doctrines made it for a time a 
i^ecies of physiod heresy to believe that fire had any shar6 in 
producing the existing forms of habitable worlds. Erroneous 
views have indeed been entertained of the operations by which 
that powerful agent may be supposed to have assisted in the con* 
stniction of our earth. But if we conclude that it has been 
whdly consolidated by water aIone» because its superficies has 
been evidently so moulded, we take as narrow a view of the sub- 
ject as if we were to conceive that the human body contains nei- 
ther bone nor blood, because none are to be found in the cuticle. 
Avoiding, however, as much as possible all reference to geologi- 
cal fiicts, we must look to those \^hich astronomy and meteorology 
present, in confirmation of the idea, that the selfrluminous pro- 
perty of comets, is the effect of a state of combustion. The later 
discoveries in chemistry have for some time been preparing among 
men of science a great change of opnicm on this subject. Sir 
H. Davy has shewn by a long series of experiments, not only that 
flame will continue to bum in a very rarefied medium, but also, 
<< that the luminous appearances of shooting stars and meteors, 
cannot be owing to any inflammation, of elastic fluids, but must 
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depend upon the ignition of solid bodies*"^ These results are 
still further confirroed by the nature of those substances, which, 
by the ooncurrence of various undoubted authorities, are ascer- 
tamed to have fallen from the air in so many instances during 
the explosion of meteors.^ On whatever part of the surface of 
our earth these stones have been found, they are universally of 
the same character and composed of the same materials; they 
consist invariably of pyrites, with an alloy of iron, and a small 
jNToportion of nichel, embedded in a connecting medium of earths, 
mostly siliceous, and surrounded with a scoriaceous crust of black 
oxide of iron. The origin of these bodies has been the subject 
of much discussion and numerous conjectures. Some have sup- 
posed them to be volcanic substances, projected with such force as 
to describe extended curves, and fidl again at considerable dis- 
tances from the points whence they rose* But there is not suf- 
ficient corre^ndence between them and the general products of 
volcanoes to support this idea; nor is it rendered in the least 
degree probable, by the heights to which these substances are 
usually observed to ascend, even at the periods of the most violent 
eruptions. Others, therefore, have supposed, that these meteoric 
stones proceed from volcanoes in the moon, or some other planet. 
But to this opiuion the fatal objections are, that no projectile 
force can be conceived capable, in such cases, of overcoming the 
gpravitation of these bodies to the mass to which they belong; 
and that in passing through such immense portions of space, they 
must inevitably lose their heat, before they could reach our earth, 
which is contrary to the fact of their having been found to be 
hot in every instance, when they have been observed at the time 
of their falling* 

May we not then, with a much greater appearance of proba- 
bility, hazard the conjecture, that these small bodies descend from 
those regions in the neighbourhood of which the formation of 
larger masses is still seen to be going forward ? ^ Is it not pos- 
sible that they may be small portions detached during the break-^ 

» Phih TroM. for ISI7. p. 75« , J 

3 See the papers on this subject in the Phil. Trans, for 1802 and 1-S03, by the 
Rt. Hon. Charles GreviHe, and E. Hownrd/Esq. W|th iHe Qnalyels Ity t^e toant 
de Boumon. .,,.,.... , . . 

* Professor Chladni of Wiitenberg, in a dissertation upon tliis subject, has ably 
advocated the opinion, that meteoiic stones are fornaed^ distant partb dta^ce, but 
without referring their origin to any definite and observed operation of the universe. 
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ing up of som« stratum of opaque nebulous matter, that many 
such are moving through every part of the vast fidds of ether ; 
and that such as enter into the upper regions of our atmosphere 
are ignited and explode upon the principles which Sir H. Davy 
has explained in the paper just referred to? It is surely most 
reasonable to infer, that these substances originate in such situa- 
tions as those, where matter is still observed to be in the actual 
progress of condensation ; and, if we be permitted to view them in 
this light, they may be considered as furnishing us with positive 
information, both as. to the nature of the materials of comets, and 
the basis of^all planetary construction. 

But whatever different opinions may be formed, as to the ori- 
gin of these bodies, there seems to be no reasonable ground for 
*doubting the fact of their having furnished repeated instances of 
solid metallic substances ignited in the air. This point being es« 
tabtished, it is proved to be physically possible, that comets may 
be larger masses of the same kind in a state of conflagHition, and, 
from the vast bulk of their accumulated materials, continuing to 
bum through many successive ages. As all earths are now known 
to have been formed by the action of fire, from metallic bases, 
it becomes still more probable that we behold in comets the ac- 
tual progress of that operation ; for the origin of which, a suffi- 
cient cause may also be found in the near approach which these 
bodies must have made to the first sun round which they passed. 
In such a situation, it seems to be impossible that the elements of 
bituminous, carbonic, and sulphurous substances, scattered through 
the loose and uncompacted particles of the descending mass should 
not be set on fire by the new influence to which they are ex- 
posed. Or, if the immediate agency of the solar rays be con- 
sidered as not calculated to produce such an effect, their efficacy 
in separating solids and fluids cannot be denied. The first re^ 
suit of such a process, in an heterogeneous mass of the universal 
elements, will be the formation of water ; the contact of which 
with the bases of many minerals, and especially with pyrites, 
causes instant ignition, as the experiments of Sat H. Davy have 
so ably and satisfactorily demonstrated. 

To these circumstamtesjwhidh clearly fevor the supposition, 
that tbi^i selfrlmainQ}!^ pjropertyof ^pmets arises from a state of 
combustion, it may further be added, that the same hypothesis 
not ediy flCfi(»4nt««9frAli«<psogres&ive consolidation ^f those bodies. 
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but also affords the only rational and sati^^ictoiy explanation of 
their final change from a luminous to an opaque condition. To 
sqMirate, arrange, and condense the various materials of a chaotic 
mass, is a process in which fire must be regarded as a most power- 
ful and efficient agent The metallic solidity of the interior of 
planetary globes has been inferred fix>m many con^derations, both 
physical and mathematical. The collection of this core in a 
spherical form about its own centre seems to imply that it has 
been in a state of igneous fusion, anii on this principle accords 
with all the familiar operations of the smeltii)g furnace, and with 
all the circumstances of the nucleus, which is so striking a feai- 
ture in the construction of comets. The formation of the lighter 
minerals and friable earths that enclose it» is exemplified in the 
limited and imperfect process which encrusts with a black oxide 
.the meteoric stones, where the traces of ignition, although in* 
complete, still indicate the naturo of the means by which this ar- 
rangement of terrestrial substances has been e&et«di» The pro»- 
perties of those denser fluids which roll over its sui£ace in gende 
streams or mighty oceans, and the character of the more rarefied 
gases^ which envelop the whole with an elastic atmosphere, denote 
,the former heated condition of the mass, from which they were 
produced by evaporation; and the appearances, which in that 
state they would exhibit, offer an easy and natural solution of all 
the most mysterious phenomena of comets. The fires, by which 
thb wonderful process has been carrying on, must of course ex- 
haust the fuel on which they feed. Contracting into a narrows 
sphere as the work of consolidation advances, they will finaUy 
expire; and the new-moulded orb, shining no bnger by hs own 
light, but reflecting that of the sun near which it is passing, wiil 
gradually ^sume the marks, while it is acquiring the motion, of 
^ planetary body. 

Eveiy stage of this process will furnish an explanation of some 
phenomenon observed in comets ; but for none does ik account 
more satisfactorily than for the different color of the light emitted 
by the nucleus, the coma, and the tail. So striking is the coin* 
cidence on this point, that the facts relative to it in the Jimrtk 
section, amount almost to a demonstrative proof in snpportof the 
conclusion drawn in the foregoing pages. For. in thie first places 
the marked distinction perceptible in the aiffeamnceoS ihess parts 
shews unequivocally, that each has its sefiarate aad peculiar con- 
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stiuction ; and secondly, the nature of that construction is, in 
each instance, pointed out, with an accuracy scarcely to be looked 
fer in objects so remote, by the specific character of the light 
which it produces. Hie deep ruddy hue of the nucleus, sur- 
rounded by a coma of a greenish blue color, accords so minutely 
with the general aspect of all metallic substances, while exposed 
to the action of fire, that we are fiiUy authorized by this striking 
resemblance to infer, that in such comets as present this appear- 
ance, we have before us immense burning masses of the same 
kind. In their fervidly glowing central point we see an accu- 
mulation of the heavier bodies in a state effusion, separating by 
their own weight from the lighter particles with which they were 
blended, and cotoibining into a globular form. Their deep ruddy 
tint, independently of any other circumstances, would of itself 
create a strong suspicion of their metallic nature ; but the most 
conclusive evidence in support of such an idea, is that this ball 
is surrounded by a body of light of the very same color as that, 
which is known to be produced by the deflagration of almost all 
mineral substances, and especially of sulphur, which enters so 
largely into the general composition of them all. The flame, 
which is caused by the melting of by far the greater number of 
ores, approaches almost invariably to a green or blue; and so 
familiar to us is this fact, that when in ordinary cases of combus- 
tion, we behold a red fiery mass, enveloped in a blaze that shews 
either of these colors, we do not hesitate to infer the presence of 
some considerable portion of mineral matter. Seeing, therefore,' 
in a comet the same appearances, arranged in the same order, 
and connecting them with the facts, which have ascertained the 
existence and the ignition of solid mineral bodies in the wide 
realms of space, there is no reason why we should not in this 
case come to the same conclusion. On this principle, the coma 
which encircles the nucleus of a comet, may be regarded as a 
dense gaseous compound, consisting of the bases of the lighter 
minerals and other terrene substances, volatilized by the intense 
heat of the central mass, and feeding the flames in which it is 
involved. The influence of gravitation on a fluid body of this 
nature, would be sufficient to account for its increase on the side 
nearest to thid sun, during the perihelion passage; and the heat 
to which it must be considered as already exposed, having carried 
to the highest point the process of expansion, will equally explain 
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the reason why the action of the solar rays produces no further 
diffusion of its particles. The yeUowi^ tfaige of the outer stra- 
tum that encloses the head, will be noticed among the phsnomena 
of the sixth class with which it is more immediately connected. 
I shall therefore proceed to examine how far these views may be 
confirmed by the circumstances detailed in the fifth section. 



[It is said that Halley's ' comet has returned. But credulity 
itself finds some difficulty in comprehending how the dim << ne- 
buloid," which is now scarcely discernible with the aid of telescopes 
of the highest magnifying power, should be the same body which 
appeared bdPore to the unassisted eye as ^ a great and fearful 
star." Impartial inquirers after truth, will surely pause before 
they give credence to a fact of such suspicious authenticity.] 



A LEAF FROM MY ALBUM. 

Reader, whosoever thou be, 
This little book resembles thee. 
Once its leaves were white and fair, 
Pen nor pencil had been there ; 
Not a single tint of thought 
Had its spotless surface caught. 
Such wert thou in being's dawn. 
On the day that thou wert born; — 
Who might then about thee find 
Traces of a thinking mind ? 

Now, the varied page is fraught 

With the flowers and fruits of thought ; 

Many a graceful leaf revealing 

Marks of beauty, truth, and feeling : 

So, within thy breast and brain 

Passion now and reason reign^ 

Mental power and moral ^rapp . . 

Find in thee a dwelling place* .. 

And as this fair littlie book. 

When eadi smooth and shining^ nook- 

Hath received its destia'd stores-*- 

(Limner's sketch, or poet's lores) 
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Will not then be cast away, 
But endure £br many a day ; — 
So, if thy confiding heart 
Only choose the " better part," — 
When thine earthly task is done. 
When thy mortal race is run, 
Thou shdt live beyond the sky, 
Never more to sin or die I 

PHILO. 



TALES OF MOUSEHOLD HEATH. 

Extract HL 

The preparations for receiving Sir Philip Hobart, on his return 
to Plumstede Hall, engrossed all Hildebrand's thoughts, fiy 
sun-rise the next morning, he was mounted on his palfrey, and 
proceeded to Norwich, accompanied by Edmund Paston and two 
attendants with sumpter mules. During their journey, he de- 
tailed to his youthfril companion the plans of the various masques 
and pageants which he had designed for the entertainment of the 
noble visitors, whom he expected with his lord. The better to 
carry these into effect, he had bethought himself of engaging a 
company of mummers, who made their abode in Norwich, and 
under the guidance of one Adam Culpepper, more commonly 
known by the appellation of Jolly Adam, had acquired great 
celebrity in the neighbourhood, by their dexterous feats and 
amusing exhibitions. This arrangement was to him the most 
important object of his journey ; and, as soon as he reached the 
city, he made it his first care to discover the renowned leader of 
this merry band. But, alas ! how woefully are the wisest of 
mortal schemes sometimes frustrated. The monks of the great 
Priory, envious of Adam's growing fame, and provoked at finding 
their sacred mysteries and dull moralities neglected for his pro- 
fane juggling and lively performances, had enforced against him 
the severe provisions of some recent arbitrary enactments, against 
which he had unwittingly offended in the exercise of his calling. 
In consequen4» of this rigorous proceeding* their unfortunate 
rival and his assistants had been amerced in a heavy fine, and 
being unable to pay it, their efifects had been seized and the 
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whole troop dispersed; some being incarcQiated for the debt, and 
the rest escaping by flight from the penalty so rigidly exacted hy 
their inexorable persecutors. Sensibly mortified by this unex- 
pected discomfiture of his &Torite design, and secredy railing in 
his heart at this new proof of the overbearing and vindictive 
character of the regular clergy» Hildebrand went forth to execute 
his various commissions. <^ Mercy forefend us i " muttered he, 
<< by my fay an it be not time that these proud bbdc-hoods should 
find the length of their tether ! Here must we, good patient 
geeks, be fain te hold ourselves dull as mold-warps, the while 
these cantelous precisians shall aye be sneaping us at every gait. 
Honest Master Bilney in his last discourse prc^unded how the 
axe was laid to the root of the tree ; and, in good sooth, I mark 
some signs of its fall. I do appeach it as a most palpable per- 
version of right, that these polled lozels should defend us from 
practising our most ancient merriments and olderliefest pleassntries, 
to the end that their drumbling mammets and intrusive moiahties 
may be the more bounteously escoted. I 'U ncme o' th^ p^tiy 
gear. Albeit my heart doth joy full dearly in all kinds of in« 
terludes, henceforth I '11 none o' theirs. Beshrew ye all," con- 
tinued he, as he passed the noble church of the Black Friars, ^^an 
there be no mickle affiance and liking in your diverse houses, the 
one for the other, yet are ye all agreed in harrying and distrain* 
ing us. Methinks it cannot long endure. I have an inkling 
that yon goodly towers and spacious ailes shall one day serve a 
gentler turn, and harbour many a fairer bevy to grace the gorge-^ 
ous festival." Venting his spleen in tliese angry ruminations, Hil- 
debrand arrived at the fripperer's by the green yard^ at the Friars 
preachers. Having selected his wares, he was about to d^unt, 
when his attention was drawn by some vizors^ motley doubtlets, 
and gaudy robes, which, with other implements of disguistngs^ 
were laid apart in a remote corner of the shop. Having inquired 
the use of them, he learned that the worthy fripper^er had pur-* 
chased, as a speculation in trade, the forfeiited properties of Jolly 
Adam's luckless band. Hildebrand's eyes glistened at this dis* 
covery, and his fertile ima^nation conceived instant]^. the. idea of 
making it serviceable in the prosecution of his plans. , If be could 
but secure the proper materials wherewith to work, ba.vlhouglit 
that the master-mind would not be wanting to discover their pro« 
per uses and apply them with becoi^ing effect. The gay vest* 
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ments and uncouth trapfnngs of the mumming tribe were soon 
spread forth, and a bai^in quickly conchided for the hire of them 
during the approaching festivities of Piumstede Hall. 

With the freshly-stimulated activity of a lightened heart, Hil- 
debrand now dispatched his remaining business, and the party 
soon proceeded on their way homewards. Their road led across 
M ousehold Heath ; a considerable tract of which was still covered 
with tufts of brush-wood and detached thickets of stately oaks, the 
remains of a onoe extensive forest. As they were about to pass 
hj the opening of a narrow glade, which terminated in a seques- 
tered dell, sheltered by towering trees and an impenetrable fence 
of underwood, they perceived three strange looking figures, 
couched on the purple heather, who rose suddenly on the approjicb 
of the travellers. Their appearance was so suspicious, that Hil- 
debrand, reining in his palfrey, exclaimed with evident trepida- 
tion, " Mercy forefend us ! Saw ye ever such ill-favoured loons ? 
An't were not that they carry never a pike, I'd say we were 
fallen annmg your long-staff gentry. Were it not better we 
turn and seek a safer way ? " 

*« Mosi vaKant,'' re|died Edmund Paston, " wherefore hast 
thou thy dags at the saddle-bow ? Out with them, say I, and 
forwards. Here 's my rapier. Peter and Lawrence have their 
hangers ; so that being four to three, we were recreants i' faith, 
an we showed them our backs." 

Saying thus, the spirited youth advanced boldly, and his com- 
panions were ashamed of hanging back. Hildebrand's fears were 
soon relieved on finding, not only that the three strangers were 
unarmed, but that bending their heads almost to the earth and 
crossing their hands on their bosoms, they saluted his party with 
every sign of humility and reverence. Their swarthy complex- 
ions and strange attire seemed to denote that they were natives 
of other lands. Their heads were covered with dirty and mis- 
shapen turbans, firom beneath the folds of which their thick black 
hair hung down in matted locks^ almost concealing the penetrat- 
ing glances of their full dark eyes. Their tattered and many- 
coloured jerkins were the only part of their dress which accorded 
in form with the garb of English peasants ; for instead of doub- 
lets and hose, they had loose vests, girt with a kind of coarse 
sash or scarf, and long linen trowsers, defaced with many patches, 
descending to their naked feet. The foreign extraction and ab- 
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ject poverty which their appearance bespoke, were confirmed by 
their exclaiming as the traveDers came up to thera, <' Almoes, 
fore de loave of Got, almoes ; haf peetey on ooss, fore de loave 
of Got." 

Hildebrand was proceeding to rebuke them as sturdy beggars, 
and threaten them with the stocks, when on casting his eyes 
down the glade, the entrance of which they had now reached, his 
fears were excited again in a tenfold degree by seeing a regular 
encampment^ of which the party that they had encountered 
seemed to be only a precautionary outpost. In the most shelter- 
ed spots were erected rude tents or huts, some formed of black 
weather-worn canvass, stretched over poles, and others constructed 
of large branches of trees covered with turf, ftirze, or heather ; 
on front of each cabin, a fire was kindled, at which troops of chil- 
dren were seated, while steaming cauldrons, suspended in the 
flames by the help of crossed sticks, were carefully watched by 
aged beldames, whose haggered wildness seemed to tell of dark 
unearthly deeds, and secret intercourse with evil powers. Other 
children and groups of black-eyed girls were seen scattered about, 
collecting fuel or gathering the fallen leaves in their kirtles, and 
conveying them to the sheds; while &om the tangled brake 
tawny visages were at every moment peeping forth and instantly 
retiring, as if fearful of being detected in some pilfering attempt 
or other unlawful pursuit. As soon as they heard the voices of 
their sentinels in parley with the travellers, the nearest parties ran 
eagerly to them, joining in the cry of " Almoes, almoes f and 
Hildebrand, still more disturbed at their approach, turned with 
dismay to his attendants, saying, " grooms, look well to your 
fardels ; wist ye what manner o* carles be these V* 

*< 1 'se thinking,** replied Lawrence, " as how they be the 
same outlandish tribe, as Martin the neatherd was telling us of 
on St. Michael's eve. Some call *em Bowheemers, and soncie 
Gipshaneers. But come fro' where they may, in these parts ha* 
they now been biding some weeks agone." 

Hildebrand, who in the agitation of his mind ' had forgotten 
the accounts which had been brought him of the strimge wan- 
derers lately seen in the neighbourhood, now addressed himself 
to them, inquiring, " who are you, good folk, dnd'Vnit will ye 
of us?" ... ...v.. 

" Ve be poare Singanees, to doo ye sarvish, Sare,'*' replied one 
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of thenis "pleesh ye Idake on oure deevertmaints/' Then, 
apeaking in a tone of authority, he seemed to give some orders 
in a foreign tongue to the young girls who had gathered round, 
three of whom immediately hegan a sprightly and not ungraceful 
dance, accompanied by the tinkling of small bells and a pleasing 
melody chaunted by their eompanions. The novelty of this spec- 
tade fixed the attention of those for whom it was exhibited, and 
though its character was gradually altered by wanton airs and 
indecent gestures, from time to time introduced by the performers, 
there was still nothing in these very repugnant to the coarse 
manners of the age. As soon as the dance was ended, some of 
the men began to display feats of dexterity and strength, inter- 
spersed with juggling tricks and humorous pantomime, in which 
there was so much of the spirit of mumming, that Hildebrand 
was induced to think it not impossible to derive material assist- 
ance from some of these strangers, in arranging the amusements 
which he had in contemplation. Full of this idea, he availed 
himself of the first pause to call aside the apparent principal of 
the band, and prefaced his overtures by a more liberal largess 
than he would otherwise have thought of bestowing. He found, 
however, a most vexatious difficulty in communicating his wishes, 
on account of the Zinganee's imperfect knowledge of the tongue 
in whicli he was addressed ; nor could this obstacle have been sur- 
mounted, if the latter had not summoned, from the surrounding 
group, one more competent than himself to conduct the negotia- 
tion. This was no other than Jolly Adam himself, who having 
had the good fortune to escape from the fangs of the law, had 
avoided the pursuit of his enemies, by joining this band of gip- 
sies, whom he had met opportunely in his precipitate flight through 
the solitudes of Mousehold Heath. His introduction to them 
had been facilitated by some knowledge of their manners and 
language, which he had previously acquired on the occasion of his 
visiting Rome in the train of some prelate, when he had been 
thrown by accident amongst the numerous tribes of this nomade 
people, then sojourning in the Papal states. He was therefore 
acceptable as ^XL interpreter among the new associates to whom 
he offered himself, and who afforded him willingly the con- 
cealment which he sought. By staining his face and chang* 
ing his garb, he assimilated his whole appearance to theirs; 
and his talent for mimicry caught so naturally the twang of their 
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broken and imperfect English^ that, while he had the art to vHake 
himself quite intelligible to his countrymen) they never suspected 
him of being otherwise than he seemed. This skill excited in 
the highest degree the admiration of his new confederates, and 
they distinguished him by the name of Sonnikey Shibriah, which 
in their language signifies Lord of the golden tongue. Confident 
in the security of this disguise^ he did not shrink from the scru- 
tinising glances of Hildebrand, into all whose views he entered 
' with a most gratifying alacrity ; and it was soon settled between 
tbem^ that he should repair on the morrow to Plumstede hall, 
attended by a select number of those among his comrades, whom 
he deemed the most competent to assist in the projected ex- 
hibitions. 



REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE ON 
INTEMPERANCE. 

Mr* Buckingham's committee for inquiry into the prevalence of 
intempeiianee among the lower classes, has brought into view a 
combuiaiion of evils suffident to paralyze the best effibrts of the 
community. 

Little justice has been done to the labors and report of that 
committee. Most of the papers have treated of the subject in a 
pert and flippant tone of derision; the only excuse for which 
must be^ their perfect inattention to the striking, the overpower- 
ing mass of evidence which was given before the committee. 

We purpose to give some idea of the substance of that evi- 
denecy and we asre much deceived if our readers do not ride from, 
its perusal with opinions on the subject widely dtfiering front 
tibose expressed by the London Journals. 

From the concurrent testimony of magistrates of high rank 
and extensive experience, of physicians in great practice, of mer- 
ehaats, clergymen, and officers of the army mi navy, who have 
been many yeavs in the service, and who hove visited various por- 
tbns of the globe, the following facts are established beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. 

1st* That tens of thousands of our felkw-GQuntirymea are the 
^Uer victims^ body, mind, and estate, of the abuse of ardent 
spirits; while hundreds offhousctnds are, to a greater or less de- 
gree, deteriorated in every respect by it. 
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2nclly. That the evil is so extensive as to diminish consider- 
ably the health and strength of a large class of society. 

Srdly, That some thousand individuals annually perish by 
sudden deaths, arising from intoxication. 

4thly. That probably not fewer than 200,000 children are 
brought up in utter ignorance and deplorable destitution, ivhose 
parents earn sufficient to bring them up creditably, did not they 
exhaust their earnings in intoxicating drink. 

5thly. That an enormous proportion of all the crimes com- 
mitted in society are perpetrated under the excitation of ardent 
spirits. 

6thly. That a like proportion of the cases of lunacy have the 
same origin. 

7thly. That probably more thsLn Jive-sixths of all the offences, 
committed in the Airmy and navy, are to be traced to intemperance 
among the soldiery and sailors. 

8thly, That the loss of public wealth, occasioned by intem- 
perance, far exceeds that arising from all other sources united. 

9thly. That at least two-thirds of the pressure of the poor- 
rates is caused by the poverty induced by habits of intoxication — 
countless families being left destitute by the early deaths of their 
intemperate parents. 

We shall give short extracts from the evidence, in respect to 
these various points, premising that in everp instance the staie^ 
ments are corroborated by the testimony of numerous other 
witnesses. 

EVIDENCE. 

Magnitude of the EviL Mr. M. Moore. — '' The consumption 
(of ardent spirits) in the year 1832, was 25,982,494 galk>ns (ex- 
clusive of the consumption arising from illicit distillation and smug- 
gling.) I have made a calculation of the amount spent annually by 
the public for distilled spirits alone, and it cannot be less than 
25 millions annually." 

Note. If we take 26 miilioas of gallons at lOs. per gallon, retail 
price, which is low as an average^ since brandy, rum, and Hollands 
are very much higher, we have 13 millions of money ; add one-fourth 
for dilution (for the 26 millions is the quantity charged to duty 
only) it gi\^€ls Z\ miUions more ; to this add at least 12 millions 
of gallons illegally distilled and smuggled, (the quantity is e8ti-> 
mated much higher by the best judges,) and suppose it sold at 
65. the gallon, (that which gets into the hands of licensed dealers 
is, of course, sold at the price of duty-paid spirits,) we have a further 
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addition of £3,600,000, forming a total of £19,750;00a!*Hiay 
roundly 20 millions of money ! 

Number of persons visiting fourteen gin shops in London. Mr. 
M. Moore (who had the visitors eounted.)-^^* The result is, that in 
one week there were 142,453 men, 108,593 women, and 18,391 
children." - 

^' The number of bakers, butchers, and fishmongers in London, 
amount to 3631 ; the licensed victuallers alone to 3638 !" 

Mr. William Collins, of Glasgow. — " Glasgow and its suburbs 
taken together, contain 40,000 families, wkh 2198 spirit dealers; 
making one to each 18 families." 

Capt. Davies.^— '' Immediately after tattoo, at Halifax, where 
drunkenness is most prevailing among the men, certainly more than 
half were unfit for service." 

R. J. White, Esq. — '' I think drunkenness and its consequences 
have brought at least four-fifths of the persons into the Mendicity 
Asylum." 

Mr. G. Wilson.— In reply to the question, "in point of fact, 
about twice and a half the amount of the poor's rate is expended in 
gin in the course of a year ?" Mr. W. says, " I think so ; within 
a circle the radius of which is 150 yards." 

Note. In this circle, there are nine gin palaces ! 

The Rev. W. Scoresby.-—" I inquired of the Captains pf the 
Watch of different portions of Liverpool, and took the average of 
their different statements, from which it would appear that there 
were 50,000 seen in the streets annually in a state of beastly drunk- 
enness, the majority of whom were females." 

Again. ** It is universally admitted by persons who have under- 
taken the inquiry, that probably one-half, if not two- thirds, of the 
expense of our hospitals, &c. with certainly more than one-half, as 
I have myself investigated in different instances, of the expenses of 
lunatic asylums, and many other charitable institutions, together 
with the cost of county prosecutions, is distinctly chargeable to in- 
temperance." 

R. E. Broughton, Esq. (a magistrate at Worship-street.)—-"! 
have known instances of women stepping into a corner, taking off 
the flannel petticoat, pawning it, and going to the gin shop to 
drink.'' 

Production of Poverty, E Chadwick, Esq.—" Mr. Mott, who 
was contractor for the poor in Lambeth, stated to me, that he once 
investigated the causes of pauperism in the paupers then under his 
charge; he said, I found in nine cases out of tew, the main 
cause was the ungovernable inclination for fermented liquors.** 

Capt. Bren ton, guardian of the poor of St. Marylebonfti— "Ninety 
per cent, of the paupers have been brought to that workhouse from 
drunkenness ; the children are the most deplorable objects of com- 
passion-^-they are the offspring of drunkenness; "they come into the 
world with incurable maladies, and generiilly anearty grave awaits 
them." 
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Destruction of Health and Life. Mr. M. Moore.—** From the 
observations I have been able to make of the ohUdreD that attend 
Sunday Schools, where |>arent8 are intemperate, I have invariably 
found that those children are squalid, emaciated, and exceedingly 
debilitated ; and that is the general effect produced by the use of 
ardent spirits, both upon parents and children/' 

Dr. Farre.— '^The gin^-shops absorb the wealth, and the health, 
and the life of the labouring class ; / call them whited sepulchres^ 
full of rottenness, and dead men's bones T' 

Again. Dr. Farre, in reply to the question — <* Do you concur in 
the statement, that ardent spirit is ascertained by medical science 
to be in a strict sense a poison ; that the use of it, as an article of 
diet, is the direct cause of an incalculable amount of disease and 
death, &c.?'* said, " / do, it is perfectly correct I" 

Three hundred and sixty*three physicians and surgeons certify, 
''that ardent spirits may be considered aa the principal source of 
numerous and formidable diseases, and the principal cause of the 
poverty, crime, and misery, which abound in this country.'' 

Sir Astley Cooper, and Drs. Hartley, Christison, and Turner, give 
testimony equally strong and pointed, in separate opinions. 

The Rev. W. Scoresby, after detailing the results of coroner's in- 
quests at Liverpool, says, in reply to the query, ^* can you state the 
probable amount of sudden mortality throughout the kingdom from 
this source?" (intemperance) " Taking the proportion in Liverpool as 
the datum, it would give for the inhabitants of the united kingdom 
6,400 individuals annually ; but I believe the mortality produced 
or hastened by this cause, in hospitals, infirmaries, &c« to be inx 
times the number now stated ;*' (his previous computation being of 
such deaths as come under the inquiry of a coroner's inquest.) 

The Rev. — Scutteman gives sound reasons tor believing bis com* 
putation to be within the mark ; and other testimony offered by 
various witnesses, fully supports his positions* Dr. Rankin,' an 
eminent American f^ysician, computes the mortality in America, 
from this cause, as high as 30,000 per annum — this in a population 
of about half that of the British Isles. 

Dr. Gordon, physician to the London Hospital, testified '' that 
being in the habit of seeing patients to the amount of some thou- 
sands annually, he had for twelvemonths kept an account of the 
proportion of diseases directly referable to the use of ardent spirits; 
that proportion was 65 per cent, on the whole number of cases!'* 

Lunacy, Mr. Poynder, clerk to Bethelera Hospital, esthnates the 
cases of insanity, arbing from drunkenness, at a moiety of the whole 
number admitted* 

Mr. Collins states^ that ** among 495 patients admitted in four 
years into a lunatic asylum at Liverpool, 257 were known to have 
lost their reason by drunkenness." 

Crimes. Mr. Shaw^ recorder of Dublin, states, that *< in forty 
out of fifty eases that come before him, the crimes, he believes, are 
traceable to intemperance, as their proximate cause." 
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Mr. Campbell, sheriff-substitute of Renfrewshire. — ^^ In the most 
ordinary class of crimes thai come under my cognizance, my ini> 
pression is, that there is scarcely more than one in a hundred that 
does not begin and end with dram-drinking." 

From a table of the total number of convictions for crimes, and 
the quantity of spirits consumed in the years 1801 and 1831, it ap- 
pears that the increase of crime has been exactly in the ratio of 
the increased consumption of spirits ; and that in (of course) each 
instance, the increase is tour times greater thak the ik- 

CREA9E IN POPULATION WOULD ACCOUNT FOR ! ! ! ** 

Capt. Brenton, R. N. (who commanded nine ships during the 
war.)—** Punishment was almost invariably occasioned by drunk- 
^ness in every ship I commanded." 

Col. Stanhope testifies, that crime is produced in the army 
'* nine times out of ten '* by drunkenness. 

Capt. Davies Ft. Regt. — *• / cannot recollect a single instance ^ 
(having been twenty years in the service y) of a man having been 
brought before me, on a court martial, whose crime did not origi-' 
mate in drunkenness /** 

Loss of Public Wealth, Mr. Dunlop, a justice of the Peace 
residing near Greenock.—" The calculation has been made that 
there were expended in spirituous liquors in the town of Glasgow, 
£451,000 in a year.*' 

In reply to the query — *' What is the amount voluntarily ex- 
pended in the kingdom upon religious and moral institutions ? " he 
says, " I have heard it stated at about half a million." (A mere 
trifle beyond the sum expended in poison in one town !) 

We have already stated, that the amount expended in the Ekn- 
pire annually, in the purchase of ardent spirits, cannot fall short of 
20 millions ; add to this, the value of labour lost during intoxica- 
tion, illness, lunacy, &c. with enforced idleness from drunkards 
being refused employment ; and assuming the amount as equivalent 
to the total earnings of one-fiftieth part of the population, or the 
fifth part of the earnings of one-tenth of it, we have an additional 
loss of at least eight millions. The moiety of sums expended in 
charity, must be put to the same cause, and cannot be taken at 
less than a million and a half; two-thirds of the poor's rate may be 
assigned to the like source. But we will take only half, which, with 
the proportion of local and public expenses occasioned by crime, 
must exceed four millions— we will say, three millions and a half— 
and we have a grand total of thirty-three millions of public wealth 
annually destroyed by this monstrous vice ! ! ! 

Let it be observed, that the most intelligent witnesses carry their 
calculation far, very far, beyond this estimate— the probability is, 
the amount of the evil exceeds that of the sum total of our 

TAXATION ! ! ! 

Such then being the melancholy facts of the case, it is plain that 
every iQdividual is personally interested in puttkig an end to so 
wretched a state of things. It is obvious that, independent of the 
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heavy contribution towards the poor-rates and police e:fpetise]s, he 
is liable to the most serious injury to both his property and person, 
from the negligence, or unbridled and guilty passions, of the victims 
of intemperance. To the philanthropist, however, these considera- 
tions fade into insignificance, before the ardent desire he most feel 
to rescue myriads of his fellow creatures from the miseries and hor* 
rors of poverty, disease, ignorance, and crime ! 

The modes of effecting so god-like a purpose, are pointed out in 
the Committee's Report ; and are, mainly, education^ the providing 
innocent amusements for the poor, raising the. duties on spirits, 
discouraging houses for the sale of the poison^ and encouraging 
** Temperance Societies," whose efforts have in America been 
crowned with the most signal success. In that land of sound sense, 
the government and legislative bodies have assisted in the glorious 
work of benevolence and virtue, and the result already has been 
tKe abandonment of two thousand distilleries, and the withdrawal 
of six thousand persons from the retail trade in these execrable 
potion's ! 

The philanthropists engaged in the crusade against the '* spirit 
slavery y*^ a slavery far, far more pernicious than the negro slavery, 
earnestly entreat the aid of all who have the welfare of their com- 
mon country at heart, and call upon them to petition the legisla- 
ture, to take energetic measures to stay a plague, compared to 
which the Cholera was^ but a slight aind unimportant infliction. 

POPLICOLA. 



A FRAGMENT. 

The moonbeam streams through the lattice-^how still it is ! 
The vine-leaf sleeps in the midnight hour. You may hear the 
murmur of the distant brook gurgling over the white pebbles. 
Not a sound is there in the cottage^ but the ticking of the dock. 
There she sleeps still and motionless as the night-leaf, and cold 
as the moonbeam that falls upon her bosom. The smile upon 
her lip will never be changed for tears. Her high fair brow will 
never be lined with wrinkles. She sleeps in beauty ; and her 
mom of waking is eternity. The chamber is tenantless save by 
the dead. The moonbeam is her Iam|>, and solitude her mourner* 
But listen ! — a light hasty step approaches the door — it 
slowly opens* What is that little white figut^e ? His face is 
pale — he has been weeping — his large eyes glisten in the moon- 
light. P6or child ! thy mother cannot now kiss away the tear. 
He gently approaches the bed, and draws aside the curtain. He 
gazes on his mother's laoe^— -the tear rolls down bis cheek, and 
falls upon her bosom. He kneels by the bed-side ; and, clasping 
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his little hands, he poors forth his prayer of innocence. He 
rises, and bends over his mother's face ; he watches her smiling 
lip, till he forgets that it is cold and motionless. That tender 
smile soothes his little mind, and makes it forget its grief. His 
spirit is wafted back to days of peace and happiness. His head 
drops upon his mother's breast; and the mother and her child 
sweetly sleep together ! 

SERENADE. 

Awake, awake, my ladye-love ! 

The sun is in the sky. 
The bee is busy with the flowers. 

The lark is up on high, 
And grove and garden, heath and hill. 

Are full of melody. 

Awake, awake, my ladye-love ! 

Thy lover waits for thee ; 
Once more he longs thy lip to press. 

Thy vermeil cheek to see, 
And lingering in some hallo w'd spot. 

At thy dear side to be. 

Awake, awake, my ladye*love ! 

Let me not sue in vain ; 
Why should the heavy dews of sleep 

On those bright eyes remain ? 
Wake then, my own, my ladye-love. 

And come to me again. 

R. 



NORWICH MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

The debating class connected with this institution commenced 
its present session on Thursday, the 24th of September, with an 
interesting discussion of the question—*^ Ought there to be any 
restriction upon the publication of opinions ?" Mr. J. Kitton, 
the essayist, contended that such restriction was alike impolitic 
and unjust, as it interfered with private judgment, and increased 
the circulation of obnoxious and injurious works. In this view, 
he was opposed by several of the speakers. 

FRINTED BY J. FLETCHER, UPPER HAYMARKET, NORWICH. 
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WOMAN. 

In the social histoiy of the human race, the condition of woman 
may be divided into three great eras. The first — the age of 
primitive barbafitj, when she was made the servile instrument of 
man^s gratification; the second — the age of chivalry, when the 
lanee of the knight was broken for her beauty and the voice of 
the troubadour sung her praise ; the third — that in which we 
live, when the hido of glory with which the romance of bygone 
ages encircled her is fast vanishing away, and when, stripped of 
all extrinsic charms, she is indebted to her own native excellence 
alone for the estimation in which she is held. Civili2ation and 
religion have done much for mankind-^-^ey have done this ; and 
while the light of science has been spreading over the earth and 
illuming ils dark places, revealed truth has been going forth in 
its power and strength, breaking up the great fountains of idola- 
try and superstition, and scattering the prejudices of past ages to 
the winds of heaven* 

If woman, however, be regarded now with less of enthusiasm 
and devotion than when she was the ** star of chivalry,*' she yet 
exerdses an flU-important influence on the destinies of the world. 
We propose a brief inquiry into the causes of that influence, and 
an attempt to show how it may be rendered subservient to the 
social and individual renovation of our race. 

There is assuredly much that is low and mean in aH that is 
connected with this world-^quite enough to sully the fairest and 
freshest picture ; yet should we at times view it in its brighter 
tints, and dwell upon its holier and more beautiful manifestations; 
not as those who are deceived by its illusions, but as those who 
see here a shadowy delineation of the purity and peacefulness of 
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a better state of being. And though a minute search after 
strange adventure must always appear, as it really is, absurd and 
contemptible, there is yet no reason why the imagination should 
not grasp whatever b bright and fair, or the mind dwell upon 
whatever is noble, or the heart hold hallowed communion with 
whatever is soft or stirring in the affections of it^ fellows. The 
fountains of feeling were formed to flow. The life-stream of 
charity, if it has lost much of its fragrance and freshness since it 
welled from the heart of the first sinless dweller upon earth, has 
yet enough remaining to smooth the asperities of life, and shed a 
soft and sacred influence on the intercourse of man with man. 
But it is in woman that these emotions of piety and pity are 
most beautiful and most becoming, and it is their manifestation 
in woman that afiects most powerfully the habits and manners of 
mankind. We would not here be understood to advocate that 
excess of feeling which, like the sentimentality of Sterne would 
weep over a dead ass, and leave a living mother to starve. The 
caricature of sentiment is so absurd and disgusting, that many 
are led through the fear of it, to afiect an indifference they are 
far from feeling. The Charybdis of callous indifference on the 
one hand, and the Scylla of spurious sensibility on the other, are 
alike to be shunned ; and she who, having happily avoided either, 
divested alike of the freezing apathy of formality or fear, and the 
silly affectation of a sickly sentimentalism, stands forth with all 
her womanly feelings rife and lovely about her, is possessed of an 
immortal grace and inefi^ble beauty, and consequently of an al- 
most omnipotent influence. There is nothing which wins so 
welcome a way to the human heart as heaven-bom sympathy ; 
and womau's tears flow ever with those who suffer — woman's 
smiles beam ever for those who rejoice. 

Another cause of the influence which she exercises upon 
society is to be found in the very dependence of her situation. 
She is never so lovely as when leaning on man for guardianship 
and guidance, nor as when she seems rather to look for than to 
lend assistance. By the manifestation of such a disposition she 
insinuates herself into the vantage ground and gains the best 
position by surprise. Yet with all this beautiftil and becoming 
dependence, she often exhibits' in danger or distress a strength 
of resolution, and firmness of purpose, greater than that of man 
himself.. 
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^^ I have often had occasions to remark/' says an eminent writer, 
<< the fortitude with which women sustain the most overwhehning 
reverses of fortune* Those disasters, which break down the 
spirit of a man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth 
all the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and 
elevation to their character that at times it approaches to subli- 
mity. Nothing can be more touching than to behold a soft and 
tender female, who had been all weakness and dependence, and 
alive to every trivial roughness, while treading the prosperous 
paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under misfortune, and abiding, with 
unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. As the 
vine which has long twined its graceful foliage about the oak 
and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is 
rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its caressing ten- 
drils, and bind up its shattered boughs ; so it is beautifully or- 
dered by Providence that woman, who is the mere dependent and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should be his stay and 
solace, when smitten with sudden calamity, winding herself into 
the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the droop- 
ing head, and binding up the broken heart." ^ 

And in the various relationships of life, how many opportuni- 
ties are afforded her of bringing these powerful influences into 
play. As a mother,^ her influence on the future member of 
society is unlimited. The mind of man is a mere blank without 
culture. Though the plastic hand of nature may have formed 
it for relishing the beautiful, or coping with the profound, those 
capabilities can only be developed by the exercise of judicious 
culture. In the formation of character therefore, education per- 
forms a very important, and indeed essential part. And to 
whom, so much as to the mother, is this trust committed ? where, 
so much as in the nursery, and under the eye of the mother, is 
the character, alike moral and mental, of the future man, moulded 
and formed ? For it is in early life that the human mind is 
roost susceptible of impression. As well might we forbid the 
calm surface of the lake to mirror the rocks and woods of the im- 
pending mountains, as attempt to restrain the infant mind from 
receiving and retaining every impression. From the mother's 
fond smile it is that the infant boy catches his first foeatn of affec- 

* Geoffrey Crayon's Sketch Book, I, 29, 12mo. edition. 
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tion and love* On her knee is he first taught to lisp out that 
love in endearing acoenta. It is ber's to watch the early bias of 
young intentirni— to quench the thirst of the forming mind^ at 
the fountain of truth— -and to direct the breathings of innocent 
piety to heaven* She gives a tone to character— she infuses 
first principles, be they bad or good«-^and in after life, when the 
hand is palsied, and the eye dim, and the once manly form bowed 
down beneath the pressure of years, and all traces of later occur- 
rences swept away for ever from the tablets of memory — first im- 
pressions return and remain in aQ their lualtered and. un&ded 
fireshness. 

And when the boy has become the man, and finds in some 
idoliaed being an object for the devotion of early and unchiDed 
affecticm-— when he confesses that he loves, and hears m retom 
the whiq>ered word of passion and of promise— • when all the 
hopes, and fears, and joys, and sorrows of his ardent soul are 
swallowed up in one intense and absorbing emotion — ^who shall 
say that female influence is diminished then ? Cold and cautious 
hearts there be, that would tell us of happiness to be found in 
the best years of life passed in passionless indifierence. But, if 
the softer sex have more of piety and purity in their character 
than man, why should he lose the happy and healthful influence 
communion with them might have upon his mind and heart ? It 
is not our purpose here either to deny or to defend the propriety 
of early attachments ; but, surely, love flings over life its softest 
and mosir sacred charm — and surely, good influence cannot be 
exerted too soon on a heart whose original brightness is too far 
dimmed* Romantic and misplaced passion must ever be wrong ; 
yet it cannot well lead to worse effects than the conduct of those, 
who would enter upon the dearest ties of life, with the same in- 
difference they would manifest in engaging a servant, or hiring a 
house. <'Love,^ says a female writer, ^<is indeied the golden 
thread which imparts a richness and value to the coarsest woof/' 
If this be true, happier, a thousand times happier, they, who, in 
the strength of a holy and dbangeless affection, struggle together 
with the storms of life, than they who, devoid of love, and often 
even of esteem, find luxury and pleasure &tiguing, and drag on 
together a dull and charmless existence. And when woman, 
remembering that hearts of the finest temper and the firmest 
tone, are most jealous' of coldness and distrust, meets love with. 
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love, pure, passionate, and single love, wlio may say where the 
influence of such a being on the character and conduct of the 
lover, shall end? 

Again — The age of sighs and smiles, of vows and victories, 
of sonnets to mistresses' eyebrows and the moon past, and re- 
membered but as a happy dream, how may the wife be the happy 
instrament of refining the husband's manners, of giving a zest to 
bis pleasures, and of pouring hope, high and holy hc^e, into his 
• heart ! In prosperity, she shares its joys, preserves him from its 
abuse, and is to him 

" A light, a love, a guiding star;" 

and in adversity, when gloom gathers over his brow, and the cur- 
rent of calamity is swift and strong, she proves the exhaustless 
source of consolation and counsel. Is he in health ? her eye 
glistens, and her heart is glad* Is the heavy hand of sickness 
upon him ? In ceaseless and noiseless devotion she wakes and 
waits by his side, forgetfol of herself, living but for him alone. 
Her gentle influence, through life, may bear up under every 
burdeuj alleviate every affliction, strengthen for every struggle, 
cheer amid every change, and rest, like a sunbeam, on the 



From such reasoning then, one conclusion is obvious — that he 
is the truest and purest philanthropist, who advocates education, 
in the largest and most unlimited sense of the term, for the fe- 
male portion of the community. That this would not be sowing 
seed in <^ stony ground," the developments of past ages have 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt. Granting even, for 
the sake of the argument, that woman may not have so keen a 
sense of the sublime or the magnificent as man — that her intel- 
lect never could give birth to the terrible and unearthly creations 
of Dante or Miltcrn, which we hold to be far from the fact, we 
yet maintain, tbat every age has produced such splendid exam- 
ples of talents and acquirements in her sex, as at once to assert 
and establii^ her daim to the possession of vast and varied men- 
tal power. Recur we, f<Mr an instant, in proof, to the page of 
history? Dacier and De Stael penetrated the depths of dassie 
lore, and poured a flood of light upon the mystic page. Sappho 
woke Greece to glory and to love by her burning lay. Zenobia 
kept Rome, the proud and poweiful, at bay by her arts and 
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arms. Elizabeth swayed the rod of empire with a master-hand, 
and though ^^ without were fightings, and within were fears," 
caused England to emerge from her night of comparative dark- 
ness, and shine forth as the poUtical sun of the world. Such 
names of the mighty dead were indeed the names of those who, 
while they stood, ^^ stood with all their blushing honours thick 
upon them," and when they feO, fell like << stars streaming splen- 
dor through the sky." And the mantle of their inspiration has 
£dlen upon others. Treading the same illustrious path, appear 
in modem times, the names of More, and Baillie, and Hemans, 
and Landon, the Byron of her sex, and the profound and un- 
wearied Mrs. Somerville. 

But enough: Of whatever powers she may be possessed, 
woman's fitting sphere is not display. Her talents shine bright- 
est — her influence is felt most powerfully — in the domestic 
circle. In the various relationships of fiiendship and of blood, 
she gives a tone to society, and infuses the principles by which > 
it shall be guided and governed. Happily men are beginning 
to see and to feel this. Happily the great stream of truth is 
rolling on, widening and deepening as it rolls, sweeping away 
prepossession and prejudice in its resistless course, and bearing 
its healthful and hallowed influences to the darkest comers of 
the earth* 

One word more — and we have done. Allusion has already 
been made to the means by which this mighty moral revolution 
has thus far been wrought. Religion it is, which has helped to 
raise woman to her rightful level, and given her her power. It 
has woke man to a sense of her worth, by throwing a light and 
a lustre over all the softer attributes of her character. We 
speak not here of that fanaticism, which, like the hectic flush, 
though for a while it may outvie the hue of health, yet precedes 
and predicts the paleness of dissolution ; nor of the high-wrought 
enthusiasm which, but too often, like the golden tint of autumn, 
heralds, while it beautifies, decay. We speak of that real reli- 
gion which is full of repose — ^which breathes a beautiful calm 
over her bright and bird-like existence. It is that which has 
done so much for woman ; let her be concerned to do much for 
it, by exemplifying its influences, by walking in its precepts, and 
by commending it in her communion with those around her. 
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THE YEAR. 

November, 

No associations of ideas retain their places in the mind so 
strongly as those impressed in our earliest years. We may cite 
as instances of this, the pleasure with which we welcome the re- 
turn of May ; and the dreary, uncomfortable ideas connected with 
the month which has now commenced. And, indeed, it is a 
most melancholy month : for stern Winter has sent the van of 
his forces, to take possession of the fair kingdom of nature, 
and to 



" desolate the year : 

The fields resign their latest bloom, 
No more the breezes waft perfume, 
No more the streams in music roll, 
But snows fall dark, or rains resound ; 
And while great nature mourns around, 
Her griefs infect the human soul. 

Winter visitants continue to arrive in numbers throughout this 
month ; and on rare occasions, house martins and swallows have 
been seen as late as the second week. Almost all our native 
birds are seen in immense flocks in the fields, though many con- 
tinue to lead through the year a sohtary life. Their different 
modes of subsistence, during the cheerless wintry season, are very 
curious, and amply repay our observations by the insight obtained 
by that means into the "rigid economy*' of nature's household. 
Nothing is allowed to be wasted ; when the berries on the hedges 
are ripe, a detachment of thrushes and other birds comes to feed 
on them; every place, in wall and paling, that can shelter an 
insect, is scrutinized by the wrens and titmice; blackbirds drag 
snails from their hybernaclesy and destroy immense numbers; 
hedge sparrows pick up from the ground whatever may have 
escaped the notice of others; — and no sooner does a worm put 
his head above ground, than robins find in it, what natural- 
ists have failed to discover, a hone — (of contention.) The 
seeds of plants in field, meadow, and garden, are devoured by 
larks, buntings, and finches. 

The songsters continue the same as in last month; except 
that they are more firequently interrupted by unseasonable weather. 

Very few flowers remain ** to glad the scene." But many 
plants flower, in mild seasons, the whole winter through ; these 
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now begin to bloom. Such are the daisy, dandelion, least chick- 
weed, white and red dead-nettles, &c. &c. ; and the furze, or 
whin, most usually begins to flower in this month. 

The trees by the end of the month are completely bare, ex- 
cepting those which retain their sere foliage tiH the expanding 
buds of the following Spring detach them from the sprays. The 
catkins (amenta) of the hazel, alder, white poplar, and other 
trees which are of the same kind, appear when the leaves have 
all fallen; and they gradually increase in size till the Spring, when 
they flower. 

The days^ however, in this month of fogs and frosts, are 
very dull ; during all the present season, << night opes the noblest 
scenes.*' The Winter's night is always impressive. When the 
clouds cover the heavens so thickly that the darkness is almost 
Egyptian ; and when the wind roaring among tlie leafless woods, 
with the sound of the thunder, and the sleety rain and voUied 
hail, pelting against out window, informs us that . the midnight 
storm is raging without with all its pitiless fury, we feel to the 
heart their terrible grandeur. 

But how shall we describe the unclouded night of Winter ? 
How point out the wonders innumerable of the starry sky? — 
There is « pleasure in the contemfJation of the heavens at mid** 
night so peculiar, that the contemplation of nature at no other 
time can afford any to equal it. 

At first — the mind is awe stridden with the immensity of the 
field before her; 

** Then into transport starting from her trance, 
With ipve and admiration Uow she glows I 
This gorgeoas apparatus ! this dispUy ! 
This ostentation of creative power I 
This theatre I — what ey« can take it in f 
By what divine enchantment was it raised* 
For vJnds of the first magnitude to launch 
In endless speculation, and adore f 
One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine, 
And light us deep into the Deity." 

Our souls, fired with a theme for meditation so divine, rise 
with the thought; and taking our flight from this speck of 
earth, we wing our way through the « wilds of ether," tiH we 
tremble on the utmost verge of our solar system to look into the 
expanse beyond. Here we cannot rest; but with the velocity 
of a thought we laundi into the boundless universe. The stats 
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shine more bightly as we approadi them* . Son after sun, 
world upon world, system after system, and galaxy beyond galaxy, 
crowd upon our astonished ga^e, till the brain whirls, and rea- 
son totters upon her throne. And well she may. Infinite 
spcuie ! Boundless expanse ! What mortal mind can grasp the 
immense idea, can compass the>ast thought? — ^to go <m and on, 
with Hit speed of light, for ever and for ever, and find no limit, 
no boundary whereat to rest. And then to know that throu^ 
all this extent, Jehovah, our God, extends his sway, Omni^ 
present and Omnipotent/ Here again we are lost. Our intel- 
lect is finite and cannot comprehend infinity. We feel ourselves 
in a wilderness, though encompassed by worlds ;■ — ^solitary, though 
environed by the Deity. We look around us with intense 
Anxie^, in the hope that some kindlier ray will beam upon us. 
. And see< — a star of surpassing brilliance rises on our sight. This 

'" star alone of all the train 
Can fix the wand''ring siM^er't «ye. 
And, hark 1 to God the chorus breaks, 
From ev'ry host, from ev'ry gem, 
But tfds alone the Saviour iqpeaksy 
V It is the Star of Bethlehem." 

We are no longer lost We no longer mourn the impractica* 

bility of acquiring a knowledge of << the hidden things of God.^ 

^< A new and living way is opened to us in Jesus Christ.^ 

November Ist. RURICOLA, 



THE MIDSHIPMAN; 

OR THE MOTHER'S LAST GIFT. 

Bt Mrs. Ward. 

Fame! fiimel whence comes lame 7 
It comet vitfi var In the bugle's breath, 
Whose blast is sweet, though it tells of death, 
It floats on lh6 storm, and brings on the wind 
Ships whose mates are all left behind {-^ 
And when white- lips quiver aiid ask their name, 
Theyiisy they are deadl that they died for fame \ 

F. T. 

Th£R£ is a beautiful village ia Kent, situated on the sea shore 
I had heard much of it ; and in the summer of 18—, I had an 
opportunity of seeing it in all its beauty, during my visit to Sir 
George P ■ In our evening walks from his house to the 

beach, I was iTequeBtIy^ struck with the elegant appearance of a 
. 2 u 
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. -small cottage. It was a complete little Engl&h home^ with roses 
' orowding round its porch, and clematis and jessamine struggling 
for entrance through its casements. 

«^It is l>eautiful/^8a]d Sir George, one evening, stopping sud- 
' denly as we passed it. 

<< And its inmates ? " said I, inquiringlj. 

*< I wUl tell you their history," replied my fiiend, *«and to- 
morrow, if yon wish it, I will introduce you.*' 

*^It is some years since I first settled here," he continued, 
<< and when I came, my mind was too full of past events to care 
much about the surrounding neighbourhood. It is tru^ I re- 
turned the visits that were paid me; but the country people find- 
ing I was neither a hon mvant, nor a very ridi man, soon grew 
shy, and by degrees left me pretty much to myself. I ciured For 
nothing beyond my own library, my garden, and my spy-glass. 
My mornings were spent among my bodes, my afternoons in my 
new plantations, and in the evenings I usually strolled down to 
the beach. 

" There I used tu sit, watching the different vessels as they 
flitted by, or looking, by way of something to do, for the light on 
the Goodwin Sands. Suddenly it would shoot forth like a faiiy 
beacon from the waters; then came the evening gun from the 
proud old guard-ship, which was the Usual signal for my de- 
parture to my study. 

^^ I often stopped to admire the cottage, and one of its inha- 
bitants caught my attention the moment we met. He was a boy 
of about twelve years old, with a glorious open brow. His eyes 
— Oh such splendid eyes ! I never could define their colour. 
There was a sort of creoIe shade over them, which at first led 
you to suppose they were of the deepest black ; yet when the 
long lashes were raised, and the smile was upon his lip, they were 
of a clear sunny blue. The complexion too, so rich, so glowing 
with health and pleasure, varying every moment while he spoke ! 
Poor Julius ! " and Sir George looked mournfully towards the 
cottage, " from the time that I first knew him he was my con- 
stant companion, and his dog Nep completed the trio. Many 
happy days we three passed together; but busmess of importance 
called me to London, and thither for a few months I went. 

^^ The father of Julius Trevilian had entered the navy very 
young, under the patronage of Lord S- ; but happening to 
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excite his lordship's ire^ by eloping with his daughter, aM h'opetif 
future promotion was lost. 

<< Every one knows Lord S *s character ; his obstinacy he 
calls firmness, and his impbcable hatred, command of feeling and 
strength of mind ; consequently^ when hi$ son-in-law's ship was 
lost, and he understood that the honorable Mrs. Trevilian was 
left with a son and daughte]r» and but a hundrod a year besides 
her pension, his lordship declared that nothing should induce him 
to alter his determination. 

^^^HisyfoxA once passed,^ he said» < could never be recalled. 
He had always been famed for stability of disposition; his cha- 
racter for firmness was at stake, and he ^uld not risk his reputa- 
tion : no, not even for his only daughter.' 

<< Mrs. Trevilian was much too proud to solicit any thing from 
one who acted so unlike a father. In this village she had lived 
many years ; here she had waited for her husband's arrival, watch^ 
ing anxiously for his ship, and when the horrid news came of the 
wreck, wandering up and down the beach, hoping that the past 
was but a fearful dream, and that the looked-for object of her 
love would come himself and undeceive her. But months rolled 
on, and the dreadful certainty of Captain Trevilian's death was 
tH>nfirmed by the account of his body having been found ofi* 
Lima, and buried with two others, his companions in arms, i^ 
danger, and — in death ! 

<< Julius was still in mourning for his father when our ac** 
quaintance commenced ; his mother had not passed the threshold 
^f her door for many months, and his sister Helen crept quietly 
through ihe fields at the back of the cottage to church on Sun- 
days. No one ever approached her ; her grief was too sacred, too 
retiring to be intruded upon, and she remained unmolested) either 
iby mistaken kindness, or idle curiosity. 

<< The first intelligence I received on my return from London 
was, that Julius Trevilian was going to sea ; he told me the news 
himself. At first his bright eye sparkled with pleasure as it fell 
upon the world of waters before us, then again the tears would 
come, and he leant over Nep to conceal them. 

^^ Three days before he sailed, the ship to which he was ap- 
pointed anchored in the Downs, immediately opposite the viUage. 
^She was to sail for the. Mediterranean as soon as the wind 
changed; and how anxiously I looked from my window ev^ry 
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' aiomifig when I rose, tot the gfittering'vime on thie village spire 
Al hst it did diange-^I hurried tow«fdt tibe cottnge^ and there 
'was Jnlivsy suppartifig hia ^aas upon the gaiddki gate, and look- 
kkg anxiously towards the whUe w m ^ ed missenger of war that 
was to beav hm from hbhviaeh. ' 

«<*Tljay aie ooning/' he ^xdaim^d^ ^pointing towards llie 
iressal ; a&d in a few uittutea I paRolirad th% Adnund's hai^ glid*- 
wg swiftly taiwarda the shareir 

« JaKus disappeared, and tiioagh I hail never ibet his motheiv 
I £oUawad' hitn uneonsciaiiaif etan inta her ^very ptaseoae^ She 
was standtttg i^ the open easement and wstdung with intense »- 
iaiesi the liltia vessel that was to tdce her sonAcaa bar* 

<«<Motbeiv^ said Julius, ttid she tnsned msndi .* Sbe^^uted 
<m perceiving aoe ; but as if fully aennUe •that«iy vitak' was liindty 
meant, she extended her hand and attonptedfta sped^^^the lips 
taovcd but uttexed no sound, and poor Jutius looked ^moora&Ujr 
at his mother and sister. 

<<Hd[en was standing at llie taUe, wMi her brotfak^ar duk m 
her hand, whiA she was fastenteg to the beiti i . . 

<^<Come, Helen,' said JuKus, in a gfty tob^ 'pmy buckle oa 
»y appointments*^ • 

' << Helen threw baek hertbn^ sunny euils^ and tried to saufe^ 
the dash of oars was heard, the sudden rush of the barge upon 
the beach, the light springbg footsteps, and Teckless tones of tfaa 
kioat's crew, came with a startling sound upon the ear; and peov 
Helen could restrain her tears no longer* 

<<MrB. TrevQtan walked calmly from the window to the table*; 
there was a ^nall ^ed morocco bible upon it : she took tt up^ an4 
for some moments gaaed mournfully and thoughtfully upwi 
her son. 

^ There were voices and footsteps in the garden— ^thqr cama 
isearer and nearer — and imraeduitely ^ifUrwavds Admiral C -^ 
entered the apanment. 

'<*< Now, Julius, ray boy,* said he. 
< ^Julius stsetched out his hand &r the sm^A bibie^ again had 
recourse to Nep's *sha^y ears to> conceal his emotion, and when 
Helen TrevSian raised her head from thecondi, on which she had 
-sunk when the admiral appealed, Julius was gone.- 

*< Nep accompanied me to the water edge, and followed bis mas* 
fer into the bqat, tanking, I suppose, (for dogs certainly do 
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think,) that wherever Jttlios was be mi^t be abo. ^Nep' 
said I; but Nep n^uld not move; thenebe sat at the end of the 
•boat, with one of his pairs npoii the rudder^ and his ktge eass 
^evated over his shaggy brow. 

<^< Go, Nep,' said Julius, in a-diarp ftimey and pointing to.tbe 
shore. The dog. raised hb eyes in mute wonder at the cbfuige 
in the hcff^ tone ; the paw. dropped ffoia the; rudder, and at one 
proud spring, as if unwilling for a seeond! bidding, was on the 
beach by my.mde*. Off dashed the iBdmindjs barge ; the sum- 
mer's sun shoue brightly on fher white sails, and ?«rith«ttt the 
assistance of my ^ss^ 1 plainfy perceived her officers and <»ew 
ascend the side of. the TessdL . In less than m hour the barge 
!was twisted into iiev, die saik. were set,, die blue Peter lowered, 
and the. ^.Ecfa«>^ was on her wi^. ' 

^< I retmned home, but f(dt so restless, that J could do nothing; 
and after woadeikig' about the .house two hours, I returned to 
the beach. 

^< The sh^.'Bke a white speck, was scareely visible. I heard a 
low moaning noise ou the diff-ahove me» and^ looking up,: I per^ 
ceived my diaggy fineiid, the Httle midsbipmah's dog, elevated on 
the highest point of the rock* He seemed to invite me to: catch 
the hstghmpseof hi& young master's new home; I aaeesided the 
clifl^ and there we two watched the <£cho,' till even her hroad^ 
glorious standard waa no longer visible. 

^^Mrs. Trevilianwas too mudi habituated to^ef to £eel her 
son^s departure with anguish as acnte as Helen's; but it was 
deeper^ and lasted. longer. It is true, the. Sunday after be bad 
left them, they both appeared.atolnandiy audi though Helen wept 
violently,, her mother was perfedfy.calm. and tearless. 

^< In three weeks came the news of the splendid battle of Algiers; 
die account came fiom Julius himself, and his letter was brought 
by the first iieuteuant of the <Echo^' who had been wounded in 
the aim, and had consequently obtained leave of absence mime^ 
diately after the battle* 

- ^ I was spendmg the evening at the cottage when Mr.. Ashurst 
was announced* Mrs. Trevilian rose oafanly firom her seat; but 
her cheek blanched, and her lip quivered. 
. << He is well," said Mr. Ashurst, before any salutation or cere^ 
mony of introduction bad passed. 
• it < We thank you most sincerely for your kindness^' said HelcB 
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TrevUian, in her usual open-hearted manner, and presenting h^ 
hand, as she spoke, to Mr. Ashurst. There was no affectation of 
worldly ease and fashionable- fiuniliarity in her manner. Her 
brother Julius's pleasures, his hopes, his happiness, hsd been hei^s^ 
and she felt that his friend must be her^s also. 

<«Mr. Ashurst had eacpressed his intention of leaving W ■ at 
the end of the week ; but Sunday morning came, and when I 
entered the church, he was sitting in Mrs. Trevilian's pew, and 
Helen's veil was up* The lieutenant said he waited for further 
tidings of his friend JuMus before be returned home. The ex- 
pected letters came from the young sailor himself, saying, that in 
a few weeks he hoped to be with his mother and sister. • 

<< Ashurst had neither &ther nor mother; so, after settUng aH 
his business at the Admiralty, in a few days he returned to stay 
at W' ' with one of his old shipmates. 

^ On the 7th of September, a frigate uichored in the Downs; 
Flap went the telegraph, and numerous little flags fluttered across 
the yards of the guard ship; then the tall semi-four stretched 
out its long arms, to convey the news to town, and in twenty 
minutes we ascertained that the ^ Echo ' was lying off. The 
surf ran so high, that there was no possibility of getting out to 
her, but I hastened to the cottage to share the pleasure of its 
inhabitants. Ashurst was there before me. Mrs. Trevilian 
was standing at the barometer, and Helen and her lover (for 
Ashurst teas her lover) both leant from the casement, and looked 
alternately at the clouds and at the vessel. 

<( ( We shall certainly have a squall,' said Ashurst ; ^ how 
fortunate it is, she has anchored in time.' 

<^ We did not separate till a late hour, and at one o'clock in 
the morning the expected storm came on. In the intervals of 
fearful stillness that occurred between each tremendous peal of 
thunder, signals of distress were heard. Many of us attempted 
to put off, but all our efforts were unsuccessful; every time we 
ventured, our boat was driven back upon the beach. In the 
morning, the ^£cho' had diss^peared from her station of the pre- 
ceding evening, and the dark hull of a vessel was distinctly visi- 
ble on the Goodwin Sands» Ashurst seized a boat at dawn of 
day, and dashed off to the wreck ; her cable had given way, her 
mainmast was entirely gone, and her bowsprit shivered to pieces.^ 
It was the * Echo,' and as we drew nearer to her, wc could dis- 
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tiiiguish no sound of voices. She had sunk so low iu the sands, 
that we jumped from the boat upontho sixth step of the gang- 
way, and stood upon her deck. First theite lay stretched be&re 
me a marine officer, whom the waves had aj^rently overwhehned 
in his sleep. I shuddered, and passed onwards towards the stem. 
Here was a lieutenant, who seemed to have been struck down by 
the suddeu and violent motion of the rudder, for there was the 
mark of a heavy blow upon his forehead. One of his hands was 
thrust into his blue jacket. I unbuttoned it, and perceived that 
the haikl clasped a miniature. I opened the stiff, cold fkigers, 
und there was the picture of a fair beautiful beings with rich 
shining curls, and clear glad eyes. ■• I shuddered, for I thought 
of Julius Trevilian and his sister Helen, and her lover, Frederic 
Asburst. I looked round for Ashurst ; he was just descending to 
the quarter deck. I followed him down the narrow staircase. 
Most of ihe bodies were washed overboard ; but in the gun-room 
we found poor Julius, quite dead : it seemed as if he had been 
struck down by a sudden swell of the waves, for he had evidently 
fallen with vicdeuce, one arm being crushed under him. We 
disengaged his fingers from the iron they had dasped, raised the 
body from the ground, and, drawing the arm from beneath it, 
discovered that the hand still retained, in the firm grasp of death, 
a small red morocco bible. We opened it, and on the first leaf 
of the book was written, < Julius Trevilian; his mother's last gifl.* ^ 
.« «.« « « « ^ «•' 

Sir George P did not attempt to describe the affliction 

of Mrs. Trevilian or her daughter. The evening was fast clos- 
ing in, and hurrying on, I found that he was leading me to the 
small church yard. We walked hastily up the gravel path, and 
in a few moments stood at the bottom of a long narrow grave. 
There was a plain marble slab at the head of it ; the inscription 
was nearly concealed by the luxuriant branches of an acacia. I 
moved the thick leaves that clustered round it, and read this sim- 
ple memorial of him who slept beneath : — 

"SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
JULIUS TREVILIAN, 
MIDSHIPMAN ON BOARD H. M. SHIP ECHO, 

V7H0 WAS UNFORTUNATELY DROWNED OFF W , WHILE 

ON THE EVE OF DISEMBARKING ON THE 

SHORES OF HIS NATIVE LAND." ' 
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There v^as ftnocher gfwe dose by it^ thickly' embrcnclered with 
field flowers and wild roses. Harebells and honeysuckles hung over 
the small tombstone ; I raised theoi, and saw these simple but ex<- 
pressive words:— 

''SACKED TO THB MEMORY 

OF 

HELEN TREVILIAN, 

THE MOTHER OF JULIUS." 



Last year I paid a second visit to my friend Sir George* I 
reminded him of his former promise of introducipg me to the inr 
habitants of the cottage, which, from my being suddenly called 
away when last with him, he had been prevented from fulfilling* 

The evening after my arrival we walked to it, and then J 
was presented to Helen, now the wife of Ashurst. She was 
beautiful, more beautiful than I had e3^pected« It was some 
years since the death of her mother and brother, and Helejx's 
grief had passed away with time as he flew by. Now there was 
pleasure in the rich glow upon her ch^ek, pleasure in tbe light 
that shone from her clear eye, (there was the same dark creoIe 
shade upon it whidb my fiiend had described Julius as possessing,) 
pleasure in her very smile, and in the tone of voice with whidi 
she welcomed me as Sir George's friend. Her house was quite 
a bijou of a place; She led me through her sittii^ rooms> to 
shew me the various curiosities ^at Ashurst had collected in his 
travels. First, there was his study, frill of old Arabic manu- 
scripts, bits of the papyrus leaf, an acorn from the oak that grew 
near Buonaparte's grave at St. Helena, silver gods from Av£^ and 
ivory devils from Calcutta, &c. Then, in her drawing room, 
looking upon the glorious sea, a small model of a ship was sus- 
pended over the mantel piece, with <The £cbo,' in neat gold let-^ 
ters, beneath her bow-sprit. Then she led me into her own boiir 
doir. Here there was nothing remarkable : her harp and piano 
stood at the opposite end of the room, and I was just going to 
solicit her performance on one of the instruments, when her in- 
fant's voice arrested her quick ear, and in a moment she darted 
up the stairs. I walked towards a recess, almost concealed by tbe 
blue drapery suspended from the top of it. I opened it ; the 
light from ah opposite window penetrated in. A small dirk hung 
against the wall, with the silver ornamented belt festooned above 
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it. There was a table, inlaid with various kinds of woods, in the 
centre of the tiny apartment, and upon it a basket of fretted sil- 
ver work. I raised the lid ; and on a velvet cushion was deposited 
the red morocco bible — "The Mother's Last- Gift/' 



ORIGIN OF LOVE. 

When Ae, from whom we all have birth, 

Became a wanderer on the earth, 

An outcast from the lovely spot. 

Where heaven had placed his happy lot, 

He turned to take a last adieu 

Of paradise, within his view ; 

And as his dim and mournful eye 

A moment rested, passing by. 

It caught from thence a brilliant light, 

A spark of heaven chaste, pure, and bright. 

:Sad and sorrowing, by his side, 
Gaz'd Eve, our mother, Adam's bride. 
The first of woman-kind. Though sin 
Had wrought a fearful change within. 
Still she was beautiful. A .tear 
Was on her cheek. He look'd and ne'er, 
When innocent in Eden's bowers. 
When time swept on in happy hours. 
Did those eyes beam, did those eyes prove 
More pure, more true, more changeless love. 

This long has pass'd ; time, sin, and men 

Have chang'd this world from what 'twas then, 

And made it, once a home of bliss, 

A world of woe and wretchedness. 

But still above their with'ring blight 

That feelir^ lives^ and shines that lights 

As fresh and clear, without a stain 

Of earth to mar its lovely reign. 

As when God first in mercy gave 

Love^ as man^s heaven before the grave. 

Norwich. D. Y. E. 

2 X 
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WHAT ARE COMETS? No. X. 

^Whatever proves the ui^setlled (aid unopgrniixed coBdition of 
comets — and there is scarcely a fact Bpon I'ecord respecting them, 
by which this point is not attested — clearly favours the idea of 
their being in a state of progressive consolidation-^advancing 
constantly towards the accomplishment of some permanent and 
important purpose. Even those disturbances in their structure 
which proceed from external causes, whether froin the influence 
of the sun's attraction or the dilating heat of his beams — ^indi- 
cate the loose and unsoUd naiture of those materials, on which 
they are able to produce such extensive effects. As these how- 
ever are confined to the coma and ihe matter that fortns the tail, 
the nucleus which is not subject to them, must evidently be of a 
different and denser nature ; and the violent changes, which have 
sometimes been observed in its appearance, must arise from in- 
tenial perturbations. They will admit of an easy abd natural 
explanation, as symptoms of the struggles of contending elements 
— the heaving billows and wild i^oar of a flaming ocean — the 
sudden explosions of discordant gas6s, evolved and b1x)ttght into 
contact by the pFogtess of the spreading fires^^ the convulsive 
birth-throes of agonised nature, Ydstering flie embiyo germ of 
beauty amid gigantic ruin and ov^rwhehnnig desok&ii. 

The first principle and immediate tendency of all physical 
operations, is to work off the repulsive properties of nmtter, and 
to render their coUisioti the basis of future order aiid pledge of 
general security. The existence of such properties in matter is 
a fact, the knowledge of which is m)t confined to those who 
are conversant with the experiments of the laboratory ; it is 
equally attested by the commonest occurrences, although not on 
any extensive scale or with very fatal consequences, except in 
those cases where human ingenuity has brought together the 
powers of destruction, and left them in the hands of reckless 
ignorance, or at the disposal of infatuated passion. Earthquakes 
and volcanoes are the most formidable displays, which the natural 
world now presents to us, of such operations; and these are 
proved, both by the traces of their past devastations and by the 
positive records of antiquity, to be acting with constantly decreas* 
ing violence. Looking back a few centunes, we behold popu* 
lous cities overwhelmed, and flourishing provinces laid waste, by 
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sudden eruptions of tbe same int^jmal &e8» which now, in their 
most destructive visitatUHis, sddom extend their ravages beyond 
the limits of a few fields aod vineyards, which m^n has the lei- 
sure to abandon, at their ^proacfau Reverting to periods still 
more remote, beyond the reach of history or tradition, we find 
on the surfiftce of our earth whole districts covered by the lav« 
of volcanoes that have long ceased to bum ; while convulsions 
of a ^till earUer date and more tremendous magnitude are re« 
corded in imperishable characters throughout tbe whole range of 
its dislocated strajba. Thus, the nearer our researches are car* 
ried back to tbe eca of dsose operations by which our earth may 
be considered to have beeor moulded in its present form» the 
deeper and more strongly marked do we find the traces of hostile 
elements, originally existing in oarganic matter* And while we 
watch the course of those severe ooniSicts, by which they have 
mutually exhausted each others strength, and secured each newly 
established principle of order bom the danger of future disturb-* 
ance — we cannot but coudude that in the incipient stsges of 
such a progroas these dbeordant properties, when first developed, 
must have acted with undimijiished ener^ and produced concuss 
laons fiur more violent than any that liaye occurred in after ages* 
On these grounds we may accojunt for those strange disorders, 
that have sometimes been perceived in the nucleus of a comet; 
and the explanation of which they will thus admit, will afibijl 
an additional argument in favour of the system now under our 
consideration. I must request, tbe reader to. bear m mind, thai 
I do not propose to enter into a chemical analysis of the pristbe 
forms of matter, or to describe with saentific precision the nature 
and order of the process, fay whidi its !«ariQus qualities may be 
supposed to have been evolved and its component parts systema- 
tiodly arranged. My object goes no fiulher than to suggest to 
those, who are more competent to conduct such inquiries, the 
general principle on which it a^ears to me thut they may be 
brought to a successful issue, by connecting the great phenomena 
of the universe in one simple, comprehensive and intelligible plan. 
Consistaitly with these views it aeem^ to be possible to shew, — 
Firsts that there are nepulsive or discordant properties in matter, 
which though now generally in a state of repose, are still capa- 
ble, in certain combinations, of disturbing partially the existing 
harmony of creation. 
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Se6on^9 that that harmony appears to be the result of s 
series of operations, in nvhich those properties have mutually ex- 
hausted their disorganizing and destructiye powers^ 

Thirdly, that the traces of such commoticms and the marks 
of the confusion which they have caused, become more exten- 
sive and are more distinctly seen, the farther we go back towards 
the period of th^r origin. And, 

Fourthly, that from these premises it may justly be inferred,^^ 
that these disturbances were most violent in the first stage of the 
operations by which they were produced. On these principles 
we may easily conceive, that the fires of a cometary nucleus, per- 
meating the crude mass of organic matter, may resolve large por- 
tions of it into those materials, which explode in earthquakes, or 
form the pabula of volcanic flames ; that whole volumes of inflam- 
mable gases and beds of fulminating minerals, bursting from the 
central abyss, may shake the burning chaos with convulsive agi- 
tations and even tear asunder the unconsolidated globe^ Such 
natural causes as these appear sufficient to account for all the 
changes that have been observed in comets, and render credible 
the account given by Hevelius of the remarkable perturbations 
witnessed in that of 1664. They tend also to establish the 
position, that the self-luminous property of these bodies arises 
from a state of combustion ; and equally favour the conclusion 
that they are planets in a state of formation. 

To complete the analogy from which this inference has been 
drawn, nothing now remains but to account on the same principle 
for the facts enumerated in the sixth section relative to the tail- — 
the most singular and conspicuous of the cometic phenomena* 

The ingenuity of many philosophers has been exercised to ex- 
plain a circumstance, in which most of these wandering globes 
differ so materially from the rest of the heavenly bodies, whether 
planetary or sidereal. Without entering into the details of their 
numerous theories, it may be observed, that they are all liable to 
one general objection — that of being constructed on such narrow 
grounds, as to apply only to particular comets, or at most, to the 
classes to which they respectively belong, without embracing all 
their varieties, or referring to their progressive stages of consoli- 
dation, as indicated by the different forms under which they 
appear. Thus Sir Isaac Newton's hypothesis of an ignited 
atmosphere leaves every other circumstance unnoticed, except the 
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luminous train by which some comets are attended; while the 
idea entertained by Apian, Cardan, and .Tycho Brahe — that the 
nucleus b transparent, and the sun's rays propagated through it 
so as to be reflected to us, would account iat nothing but the 
solitary fact of that appearance being always in opposition to the 
sun. No explanation of this point can be satisfactory, which does> 
not comprise the following particulars, and blend them in one con- 
sistent and natural course of operations; viz. 

1* The materials, from which the tails of comets are formed^ 
are at first difiused round those bodies in n^ulous rings equally 
on every side ; and in all situations shine with a light altogether 
different firom that of the other parts. 

• 2. These materials are expanded as they approach towards the 
sun, and at every point uniformly withdraw as far as possible from 
the neighbourhood of that body. 

3. As comets retire into distant space, their tails are again 
condensed, and resume their original appearance of nebulous rings. 

4. Those comets which have the longest tails are self-lumi- 
nous, and appear to be the least advanced in consolidation, 

5. Those which seem to consist of a large, solid, and opaque 
nucleus, have very small tails. 

6. Many comets are entirely without tails. 

From these circumstances it may be concluded, that the tails of 
comets are the lighter portions of original organic matter, separated 
from the denser parts in the form of vapour or gas^ during the first 
stages of the process by which the latter are consolidated ; and 
that they are again absorbed by, or settle on the surface of the 
new bodies, as soon as these have attained to a firm and compact 
state. Such a progress is clearly indicated by the various de- 
grees in which this phenomenon is found to exist; it accords with 
the fact of the equal diffusion of the nebulous substances around 
the central mass, while unaffected by any external influence, and 
of their tendency immediately to resume the same situation on the 
removal of that influence; and it accounts for their final disappear- 
ance on the most natural and least complicated principle. The 
very nature of these particles may also be inferred from the cha- 
racteristic traits developed in the course of the operations which 
they display ; for the two qualities most evidently perceived in 
them are their capacity of being expanded by, and their constant 
tendency to fly from, the rays of the sun. The influence of that 
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^lendid luminary on inferior bodies is derived from three sources; 
from an attraction commensurate with the vastness ef his nuigni- 
tude — from the chemical attributes of the light which he amlits-— 
or from the calorific property of his beams. That the first of 
these caqses has no share in dilating the taik of comets is wMr 
evident, for they constantly fly boax that quarter, to which, if 
under the control of gravitation, they would necessarily descend. 
The action of light is seen in the variety of oolours^ which it 
fcrms, and in itse&ots upon vegetation, salts, and metals; but 
in no instances has it been found to produce changes, that are ia 
the least degree analogous to that which we are ikom eonridering. 
We naturally, therefore, ascribe this phenomenon to the heat 
propagated by the sun's rays; and as the well-known properties 
of caloric, discerned in all the eflfects which it produces en terrene 
fluids, correspond so strictly with the eixpansion of the tails of 
comets, during their passage through the solar regions, there can 
be no difficulty in admitting this explanation. 



A GLANCE AT THE SELFISH PRINCIPLE, 

To the Editor of Ae Narwieh Magaxine* 

Sir, 

There is so much in the hiunan mind which sets at 
nought all attempts of man to comprehend it, that it can excite 
no surprise to find in its mysterious constituiicm two opposite 
principles ever warring with each other and suggesting diverae 
springs of action. Such are the social and selfish (uinciples. To 
the former of these you devoted a short space in your hist num«- 
ber, and you will not, I am sure, deny a similar privilege to the 
latter in your next. 

In your observations last month, you have so hiq|)pily blended 
a profi)und knowledge of the human heart, with a rich vein of 
humour and well directed sarcasm, that it indicates no smaU share 
of temerity, to hazard a few wards in reply. But I cannot help re** 
marking, that I more than suspect that you fancy the social pritt«- 
dple to have no existence, save in the imaginations of a few welU 
meaning, but mistaken metaphysicians, and that you join in creed 
with those who assign to man's noblest and purest acticms the 
narrow and debasihg motive of heartless selfishness. That there 
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is but too much tfhat is true to nature in the dark picture you 
•have presented to us*— that the prevailing desire of man is for self- 
aggrandisement, it were useless to deny. But does it therefore 
follomn, that such desire holds an entire and undisputed sway over 
all his energies ? I would fain discard so chilling a belief. And 
I think we may discover in man's moral portrait other features 
which appear in broad and prominent relief, and impart to it a 
grace and grandeur, which in your able article seems to have 
been overlooked. Nor indeed am 1 disposed to join with you 
in so severely xensuring even that spirit of selfishness (so called) 
whieh prompts man in the ordinary pursuits of life* The veiy 
drcumstanees in which he is placed, demand that his .thoughts 
and energies should be principally directed to the {nromotion of 
S(d£ And he who neglects this, fails in his duty, not to himself 
and family merely, but to society at large. For in order to ex- 
ercise an influence over others^-to become a phiknthrojnst and 
to diffiise comfort, morality, aind rehgion to those around hia^, is 
it not essential that his own interests should ever be kept in 
view, seeing that so many are dependant upon him for these high 
and hallowed privileges? As he becomes elevated, does not h}» 
cirele enlarge, and has he not still increasing opportunities of re- 
lieving the necessities and ameliorating the condition of his fellow 
men? And whose heart would not gladden — whose energie9 
would not fire, at the bought of lightening that load of woe and 
wretchedness which it seems nian's lot to sustain here? Must 
not all the generous emotions of our nature be aroused at so 
great and glorious a prospect? But how is this to be realised? 
Shall we calmly look upon the misery of others, then heave a 
^rmpathising sigh, and think of them no more? No: the truly 
benevolent man wiD look to himself and direct bis every exertion 
-to increasing his own wedth and influence, that he may be thus 
enabled to occupy the proud position of a benefiictor to bis 
species. Here, then, we perceive that out of a pure spirit of 
philanthropy may arise that devotedness to self-interest, which 
you havediaracterized as the ^^besettbg sin of our nature.'' 
•Biit again— ^we f refer to domestic Hfe; and here we have a fire^ 
illudtrati<m of the pleasing truth, that it is for others that OHUpi 
aeekis his own. promotion, and that be courts the sunshine 0f life 
that he may reflect: its cheering and animating rays upon the Idved 
ones of his heart. Where is the man whose pure and hallowed 
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affections have ever been entwined around the heart of a fair one 
— ^whose ardent breast has ever glowed with the God-like emo* 
tions of a tender and impassioned love, that could suffer self to 
absorb his soul ? Or where shall we look for the parent, into 
whose ear the lisping accents of his innocent ofi&pring have oft 
been poured, and who has watched with all the fondness of a 
father's affection, the unfolding beauties of their infant minds^ that 
could permit his every thought — his every desire, to centre in 
himself? In such an one, we might indeed despair of discover- 
ing that dignity and moral grandeur which I hold to be the attri- 
butes of man. But such is not humanity. The husband — the 
father, looks with love at his domestic circle, and every beaming 
countenance but nerves and stimulates him to fresh exertion. For 
them he devotes all the energies of his soul, and for them he 
desires the riches and emoluments of the world. 

But to return to generalities. There is a secret influence 
pervading the mind of man, which binds him to his fellow — 
which leads him to enter into the feelings, and commiserate the 
woes, and sympathize in the joys of those around him. What 
but this urged on the undaunted Howard in his career of mercy 
and of love ? Or what inspires the zeal of the missionary when 
he breaks through the ties of kindred and of blood, and forsakes 
the spot of his earliest and dearest associations, to go to barbarous 
climes, to save the degraded heathen from the gross idolatry and 
superstition, which enshrouds his intellect in midnight darkness? 

Man was born for activity. The principles and the circum- 
stancQs of his being, proclaim that such an atmosphere alone csxx 
nourish and sustain his mental and his moral constitution. As a 
patriot-^as a citizen — as a man, he is preeminently and essen* 
tially a social being. There is a grand sublimity in his character, 
which majestically triumphs over the vain attempts of sordid in- 
terest to cramp his mind, that self alone may be admitted within 
its narrow limits. There is a benevolence in his nature which 
will not — cannot be confined by the shackles of self-love, but 
which bursts through them all — soars above the paltry principles 
it whisper in his ear — looks abroad upon the ^trth as fai9 Ijod^ta- 
tion — upon mankind as his brethren. He acts not as^if^^^tbe 
sun hung out its lustre but for him,'^ but recognizes the dmms 
and sympathizes in the feelings of his fellow men, 

I am, Sir, yours rei^ect&lly, 

R. S# 
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SONNET TO MEMORY. 

Sweet charmer of the vacant hour, when rest, 
Or solitude, or the society 
Of early friends beloved, from care sets free, 
And tunes to sober thought the tranquil breast ! 
Oh ! may'st thou ever be a welcome guest, 
Nor wear thy robe of terror, nor with thee 
Bring fell remorse, but gentle harmony. 
With balsam for the spirit sore distrest. 
*Tis thine, in colours bright'ning still with age. 
To paint past joys and troubles ; thine to store 
With grateful images, and useful lore. 
The cultured mind of poet and of sage ; 
But chief, reflection has from thee its rise. 
The choicest food of virtue, and the bane of vice. 



CULINARY ANTIQUITIES. 

Hops* — In 1519 the brewers were ordered by the corporation 
of Shrewsbury ^< not to use that wicked and pernicious weed^ 
hops, in their brewings, under a penalty of 6«. 8c/." One pound 
of huck-bean, it is said, will bitter one strike of malt for fresh 
drink, and give it a very agreeable flavour. The roots at this 
time are as good as the leaves in the month of June. The 
gentian root is also averred to be a much better bitter than the 
hop, at the same time that it is not so pernicious, the latter pos- 
sessing no intoxicating quality. There was an information exhi- 
bited, about the fourth of Heniy VI, against a person, for that 
he put a kind of unwholesome weed into his brewing, called 
a hop. 

Tea Urns. — These pass for a modem and a British inven- 
tion ; ' their application only is now. 

The writer has seen among the findings at Pompeii, pre^ 
served in the museum of Portid, an urn containing a hollow 
metallic cylinder fot the insertion of a red-hot iron, in which 
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water was thus kept boiling. The whole apparatus, in form and 
structure, closely resembles our own utensils. — Hero, in his 

Pneumatica, describes this machine by the name anthepsa, 

Cicero mentions it in his oration for Roscius Amerinus, as of 
Corinthian origin. — The Chinese have it not ; for in Kien Long's 
Ode to Tea, he describes a kettle on the fire. 

Chesnuts. — Legrand d'Aussy, in his erudite Vie privee des 
Fran^ais, printed in 1782, states, that, in the thirteenth cen^ 
tury, chesnuts were brought from Lombardy to Paris; so that 
Italy, not Spain, ^pears to have furnished the tree to the north- 
em nations. 

Johnny Dory. — The black spot on each side of the neck of 
the haddock, is commonly ascribed to the presence of St. Peter's 
thumb and finger, on the occasicm of finding the tribute-money, 
or cfirach, in the mouth of the fish. It is, however, doubted, 
whether the haddock be foimd in the Mediterranean; but cer- 
tainly it is unknown in the lake of Tiberias. The truth is, that 
a very different fish is supposed, in the Mediterranean, to have 
been honoured by the apostle's touch. This, in allusion to the 
employment of St. Peter, as the porter, or keeper of the gate of 
paradise, is called by the Italians the Janitore from which we 
have received our English Johnny Dory : an exertion of etymo- 
logical genius, not a whit behind that by which the Italian Gira-- 
sole^ or Turnsol, is transformed into a Jerusalem artichoke. 

Olive Trees. — Oil is very dear in this country. The West 
Indians complain that we do not consume enough of their pro* 
duce. Why will they not plant olive trees, and manufacture 
what we should be glad to consume ? Olive trees are best props^ 
gated by means of suckers ; the seedlings produce olives of un- 
certain quality. The wood is prized by the inlayers. The 
method of pickling green olives in brine, afler steeping them in 
lime water, was known to Columella : and olives so prepared^ 
were already esteemed at the table of the Romans. 

Figs. — Figs have, from the earliest times, been reckoned 
among the delists of the palate. 

Shaphan, the scribe, who made for the use of the young kin^ 
Josiah, that compendium of the law of Moses, which is called 
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Deuteronomy, enumerates among the praises of his country 
(Deuteronomy viii, 8) that it was a land of figs. And the 
poetic spirit of the prophet Amos was formed (Amos vii, 14) 
under the shade of fig-trees, whose fruit it was his profession to 
gather* 

The Athenians valued figs at least as highly as the Jews. 
Alexis (in the Deipnosophists) calls figs " a food for the gods." 

Pausanias says, that the Athenian Phytalus was rewarded by 
Ceres for his hospitality, with the gift of the first fig-tree. Some 
foreign guest, no doubt, transmitted to him tlie plant, which he 
introduced in Attica. It succeeded so well there, that Athe- 
naeus brings forward Lynceus and Antiphanes (liv. xiv, p. 485) 
vaunting the figs of Attica as the best on earth. 

Horappollo, or rather his commentator Bolzani, says, that when 
the master of a house is going a journey, he hangs out a broom 
of fig-boughs for good luck. Our forefathers preferred a broom 
of birch ; as if, in the master's absence, it was well to remember 
the rod. 

A taste for figs marked the progress of refinement in the 
Roman Empire. In Cato's time, but six sorts of figs were 
known; in Pliny's, twenty nine (liv. xiii, c. 7.) 

The sexual system of plants seems first to have been observed 
in the fig-tree ; whose artificial impregnation is taught by Pliny, 
under the name caprijication. 

In modem 'times, the esteem for figs has been still more 
widely diffused. When Charles Y visited Holland in 1540, a 
Dutch merchant sent him, as the greatest delicacy which Ziriksee 
could offer, a plate of figs. The gracious emperor dispelled for 
a moment the fogs of the climate, by declaring that he had never 
eaten figs in »^ain with superior pleasure. Carter (p. 367) 
praises the figs of Malaga ; Tournefort (vol. i, p. 19) those of 
Marseilles; Ray (p. 436) those of Italy; Biydone (p. 127) 
those of Sicily; Dumont (p. 150) those of Malta; Browne 
(p. 144) those of Thessaly ; Pococke (vol. vi, p. 276) those of 
Mycone; De la Mottraye (vol. i, p. 431) those of Tenedos and 
Mitylene ; Chandler (p. 188) those of Smyrna; Maillet (p. 107) 
those df Cairo; and Lady Wortley Montagu (vol. ii, p. 163) 
those of Tunis. 

What less can be inferred firom the conspiring testimony of 
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the most learned of the travelled) and of the most travelled of 
the learned, than that wherever there is a fig, there is a feast. 

It remains for Jamaica, and the contiguous island^, to acquire 
that celebrity for the growth of figs, which yet attaches to the 
eastern archipelago ; to learn to dry them as in the Levant ; and 
to supply the desserts of the food-fanciers of London. 

Pheasant, — The pheasant and the peacock were considered 
as sacred birds among our Gothic ancestors ; and in the age of 
chivalry, when any solemn agreement was made at table^ it was 
customary to vow it over the pheasant. The lady of the house, 
or her daughter, carried round the dish to the chief guests, and 
each pronounced over it his promise. At Lille^ in 1453, as 
M. de St. Palaye informs us, a nobleman induced his principal 
neighbours to vow over the pheasant a crusade againt the Turks; 
however, it did not take place. 

Frog and Snail Eating. — Frogs at Vienna are a great deli- 
cacy. Both the edible (esculentaj and the common frog (tern' 
porania) are eaten, but the latter is much less esteemed, as its 
flesh is not so white. The hind legs are in most request. 

Two pairs of them cost about three halfpence ; they are there- 
fore by no means a cheap dish. The fore legs and livers are 
most used for soup. These poor animals are brought from the 
country, thirty or forty thousand at a time, and sold to the great 
dealers, who have conservatories of them. These are large holes, 
four or five feet deep, dug in the ground, the mouths of which are 
covered with boards, and with straw in severe weather. In the 
hard frosts, they never become quite torpid, when in these con- 
servatories. There are only three dealers ; and most of those 
which are brought to the market are ready for the cook. Snails 
are eaten in Germany, boiled, fried in butter, and sometimes 
stuffed with forced meat. The sliminess is considered as the 
greatest delicacy, and therefore remains after dressing. Snails 
close the list of maigre dishes; but they are not eaten from 
economy, seven of them being charged at the traiteur's the same 
as a plate of veal, or beef. 
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REVIEW. 

A Poet^s Portfolio; or Minor Poems, in Three Books ^ by 
James Montgomery. 

London : Longman and Co. 1835. 

As the enlightened patriot, as the devout Christian, as the 
talented poet, the name of Montgomery, of Sheffield, has long 
been before the world for good ; and if the increased and increas- 
ing admiration which is accorded to him, — if a reputation, rising 
with every new effi)rt of his pen, be indicative of anything, we 
are assuredly amply borne out in the assertion, that that name 
will descend to generations yet unborn, associated with all that is 
beautiful in intellect and in morals. 

The volume before us, to use his own words, <^ consists of mis- 
cellaneous and fugitive pieces, which have been accumulating on 
his hands, during a period, when no recollection of past success 
could embolden him to attempt greater things." It is, as its title 
intimates, divided into three books — the first, composed of " Nar- 
ratives " — the secondj of Miscellaneous Pieces, including « Songs 
on the Abolition of Negro Slavery in the British Colonies " — 
and the third, of " Sacred and Scripture Subjects." 

Of the narratives, "Lord Falkland's Dream,'* and "The 
Voyage of the Blind," are the longest, and, perhaps, the best. 
The latter poem was suggested by the singular circumstances of 
a Spanish vessel engaged in the iniquitous slave traffic, the whole 
of whose crew, having become blinded by ophthalmia, were obliged 
to abandon the guidance of their ship, and were, probably, lost. 
His description of the vessel, gliding over the broad, blue sea^ 
before the fatal disease broke out, although it contains no very 
novel or striking thought, is yet very happily hit offi 

" Light o'er the blue untroubled sea, 

Fancy might deem that vessel held 
Her voyage to eternity, 

By one unchanging breeze impeli'd : 
Eternity is in the sky, 
Whose span of distance mocks the eye ; 
Eternity upon the main, 
The horizon there is sought in vain ; 

Eternity below 
Appears in heaven's unveiled face ; 
And on', through everlasting space^ 

Th' unbounded billows flow." 
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From the Miscellanies we select << Winter Lightning,'' alike 
for its brevity and its beauty. 

<'The flash at midnight !— 'twas a light 
That gave the blind a moment's sight. 

Then sunk in tenfold gloom ; 
Loud, deep, and long, the thunder broke^ 
The deaf ear instantly awoke. 

Then closed as in the tomb ; . 
An angel might have pass'd my bed. 
Sounded the trump of God, and fled. 

So life appears ; — a sudden birth, 
A glance revealing heaven and earth. 

It is and it is not ! 
So Fame the poet's hope deceives, 
Who sings for after times, and leaves 

A name — to be forgot : 
Life is a lightning-flash of breath, 
Fame but a thunder-clap at death/' 

We cannot resist the temptation to copy "TTie Negro's 
Vigil." At the time of its first publication, in "The Bow in 
the Cloud," it was much admired, and reprinted in several of the 
metropolitan newspapers. Nevertheless, it may be read again 
with pleasure and profit. We conclude our brief notice with its 
insertion. 

" Hie to the mountain afar, 

All in the cool of the even ; 

Led by yon beautiful star. 

First of the daughters of heaven : 
Sweet to the slave is the season of rest. 
Something far sweeter he looks for to-night ; 
His heart lies awake in the depth of his breast. 
And listens till God shall say, ' Let there be light I * 

Climb we the mountain, and stand 

High in mid-air to inhale, 

Fresh from our old father-land, 

fialm in the ocean-borne gale : 
Darkness yet covers the face of the deep ; 
Spirit of freedom! go forth in thy might. 
To break up our bondage like infancy's sleep. 
The moment when God shall say, * Let there be light ! * 

Gaze we, meanwhile from this peak ; 
Praying in thought while we gaze ; 
Watch for the morning's first streak, 
Prayer then be turn'd into praise : 
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Shout to the valleys, '^ Behold ye the morn. 
Long, long desired, but denied to our sight : '' 
Lo, myriads of slaves unto men are new-born ; 
The word was omnipotent, * Let there he light ! * 

Hear it, and hail it ; — the call. 

Island to island prolong; 

Liberty! liberty! — all 

Join in the jubilee-song: 
Hark ! 'tis the children's Hosannas that ring ; 
Hark ! they are free-men whose voices unite ; 
While England, the Indies, and Africa sing, 
* Amen, Hallelujah ! ' at * Let there be light / '" 



TO AN INFANT. 

New visitant of the opening spring ! 
Welcomed by bleat of Iamb, and merry song 
Of little bird, that flits with lightest wing 
From spray to spray the smiling groves among ! 
Nature, all young like thee, delights t' appear 
In bud and flower of every varying shade ; 
Yet are their beauties perishing as fair. 
Created only to expand and fade ! 
Like them — the curious texture of thy mind 
Its latent hues shall gradually display ; 
Yet to oblivion not alike consigned, 
Progressive ever, and without decay; 
Till every charm, which but appears to die, 
Be perfected in immortality ! 

MATER. 

NORWICH MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

The subjects of debate which have engaged the attention of this 
institution during the past month have been as follow: — on the 
1st ult. '< Are Temperance Societies Politic?"— introduced by 
Mr. S. Wiseman, who mentioned many astounding facts in 
powerful corroboration of the statements which appeared in our 
last number; — on the 15th — "Is machinery injurious to the 
working classes ?'* — by Mr. Riches; — and on the 22nd and 
29th — " Are Theatrical Amusements prejudicial to morality ?" 
by Mr. C. Browne. 
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The first lecture of the session was delivered, Tuesday the 
13 th. by Mr. Bake well of Hampstead, on the fossil remains of 
several extinct species of animals discovered in the various strata 
which compose the earth's surface. After exhibiting the arrange- 
ment of these by means of a coloured diagram^ he adverted to 
various facts from which he inferred the probable existence of a 
chain of being, extending from the half-animate zoophyte to the 
high orders of intelUgence which rank above man himself. The 
respectabiUty of the audience bore testimony to the interest which 
the subject excited. 

Mr. Darken, on the 27th, lectured on the '^Manners and 
Customs of the Americans," Mr. D. having been an eye witness 
of all he described, his testimony to their general hospitality frir- 
nished a satisfactory reply to the contumely which has been so 
copiously poured upon this free and happy people, by the travel- 
led great ones, who, (as the lecturer judiciously remarked,) from 
want of time or disposition to associate with all ranks and classes, 
are of course incompetent to present us with a fair outline of 
their national character. The spirit of independence which cha- 
racterizes the lower classes, and the absence of that pride and 
aristocracy of feeling which is so lamentably prevalent in our own 
country, were enlarged upon at considerable length. As a com- 
mercial people, the essayist pronounced them to be keen and 
shrewd ; but not regulated by integrity and uprightness. The 
lecture closed with some powerfrd remarks upon the abominable 
system of slavery, whfch is the foulest blot upon the escutcheon of 
that people, whose atmosphere is liberty, whose motto is, that 
man is free. From his personal acquaintance with the people, 
Mr. D. was enabled to illustrate his subject by a variety of 
interesting anecdotes, and thus to blend amusement with in- 
struction. 



INEBRIETY. 
From the Greek of Clear chus. 
If to those who are drunk each day of their life. 
The headache preceded their Bacchanal strife, 
Scarcely one would be found, who would not decline 
So deeply to drink of the unmingled wine. 

PRINTED BY J. FLETCHER, UPPER HAYMARRET, NORWICH. 
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NORWICH MAGAZINE. 

Number XII.] DECEMBER 1, 1835. [Volume I. 

ARTIFICIAL LEARNING AND TRUE 
KNOWLEDGE. 

That the world is beginning to be conscious of having long 
taken too much for granted, on the authority of those who have 
pretended to be its instructors, is a fact which becomes every 
day more clearly apparent. It is almost impossible to fix upon 
a portion of ancient history, which, when thoroughly investigated, 
we can satisfactorily declare that we believe, in the form in which 
it has been transmitted to us. Even those events which we 
have been accustomed to regard as most indubitable, have been 
so disguised by fable, and so coloured either by national pride or 
party prejudice, that, without the nicest discrimination, their 
genuine and undistorted features can never be ascertained. The 
modern teachers of mankind have given the name of classics to a 
certain set of old books, which they have agreed to exalt as stand- 
ards of perfect excellence ; they have made them the basis of all 
knowledge, and the mere ability to read them the sum of a good 
education. Erroneous as many of the statements in these works 
must necessarily be from their very nature, and questionable as 
they are rendered, either by the circumstances under which they 
were originally drawn up, or by the manner in which they have 
been handed down to later times, still they have been generally 
admitted, not only without hesitation, but even with religious 
acquiescence, as credible and trust-worthy records. So much in- 
deed has this been looked upon as matter of course, that rarely has 
there been found a preceptor, who deemed it necessary to point 
out to his disciples the fallacies, the incongruities, and the contra- 
dictions of the narratives which he placed in their hands. Cri- 

2 z 
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tical inquiry into the facts detailed was held to be superfluous; 
the active fancy and ardent enthusiasm of youth were left to ex- 
patiate amongst them, undirected and unrestrained ; a classical 
quotation, like a text of holy writ, confirmed, elucidated, sanc- 
tioned every thing ; and if at any time philosophical reflections 
were indulged, implicit faith in the transactions described was the 
preliminary ground on which they invariably proceeded. Reli- 
gion alone could set bounds to this credulity. No manifestations 
of supernatural power can of course be admitted ever to have 
taken place, except for the establishment, the defence, and the 
glory of the true church. Hence there arose an obvious neces- 
sity for utterly denying the miracles of heathenism, or at least 
for giving the character of natural occurrences to all the legen- 
dary exploits of its deified heroes and immortal gods* Yet so 
powerfully has the force of habit, or the influence of education, 
prevailed in some minds, that there have not been wanting in- 
stances of Christian writers, who are still regarded as learned 
men and eminent divines, who have gravely argued for the truth 
of some even of these miracles, and have maintained that on such 
occasions the Supreme Being has actually interfered, in order to 
vindicate for the sake of true religiop, even the violated sanctity 
of pagan rites.^ With this exception the evidence of classical 
authors upon matters of fact has been generally received without 
distrust ; and so little room have their works been supposed to 
afford for doubt, investigation, or dispute, that by far the most 
frequent use made of them has been — merely to acquire a know- 
ledge of the languages in which they are written. To this end 
were the labours of public schools long exclusively directed. 
Greek and Latin were studied for themselves alone. Parsing 
and scanning, genders and quantities, were the momentous sub- 
jects that engrossed the scholar's mind. The pages of Herodo- 
tus and Livy were conned over, not for the purpose of deriving 



^ A remarkable assertion of this doctrine closes Dr. Prideaux's account of the 
destruction of the Gauls who attacked the Delphian temple. ** Thus was God 
pleased," he says, ** in a very extraordinary manner, to execute his vengeance 
upon these sacrilegious wretches, for the sake of religion in general, how false and 
idolatrous soever that particular religion was, for which that temple at Delphos 
was erected. For to believe a religion true, and offer sacrilegious violence to the 
places consecrated to the devotions of that religion, is absolute impiety, and a sin 
against all religion ; and there are many instances of very signal judgments, with 
which God hath punished it, even amongst the worst of heathens and infidels." — 
Prideauys Connection, vol. ii, p. 21. 
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from them dear ideas of the events narrated, but for that of no- 
ticing some variety of dialect, some rule of grammar, some pecu- 
liarity of style ; and when the aching eye has carried its toilsome 
search through the double columns of dosely printed notes that 
accompany the text, it has often found enumerated there onfy 
the various readings of different editions, and contests about ac- 
cents, letters, and tenses, any of which might be adopted, without 
materially affecting the meaning of the passages where they 
belong. A few only of these works having been selected by the 
caprice of taste, as models of composition, and the rest being 
thrown into the shade and neglected, not only was the student 
not trained to the habit of comparing the opposite statements of 
diflferent historians^ but his mind was early imbued with a preju- 
dice, the lasting influence of which was always subversive of im- 
partiality, and fatal to an honest estimate of conflicting authorities. 
Purity of style has been preferred to weight of matter ; and thus, 
instead of regarding languages only as keys to the information 
stored in books, books have only been used as necessary imple- 
ments in fabricating a competent knowledge of the languages in 
which they are clothed. And this was called classical education ! 
These were the materials long supplied by psedagogic rule, for 
transmitting from generation to generation established doctrines, 
and perpetuating the leaden sway of an artificial, dull, unprofit- 
able learning. Crammed by the potent aid of birch and Duke 
Humphrey, with daily rations of this inflating, unsubstantial food, 
the sleek and pampered bantling of the schools was at last handed 
over to his university tutor. Fixed in the mathematical go-cart, 
he learned to strut with imposing gravity his measured steps 
along the beaten track. All his previous acquirements, all his 
intellectual faculties, were carefully cramped and squared by the 
Procrustian mould of orthodoxy into a strict conformity with 
andent precedent. Priories and abbades, cardinal's caps and 
pontificates, fellowships and canonries, rich livings and prebendal 
stalls, deaneries, bishoprics and archbishoprics, were the rewards 
of passive, docile pupils ; while the terrors of the inquisition, or 
awful denunciations against schismatics, heretics, deists, and athe- 
ists, quelled at once the incipient struggles of re&actory talent ; 
and at length, fashioned by this discipline, the dignified pedant 
of the college becapie, with little change, the pedantic dignitary 
of the church. 
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The fruits matured by this course of training have been — 
spiritual pride, domineering sophistry, and substantial ignorance, 
shallow conceptions of all that regards the past history of our 
race, and the universal dogmatism of artificial principles in taste, 
literature, science, and art. Genius was tied down by arbitrary 
laws to a servile imitation of antique models* Imagination was 
held in constant leading-strings, and forbidden to deviate from the 
well -tracked road. Reason was cased in a panoply of buckram, 
that gave her indeed an aspect of mock stateliness, but served 
only to encumber all her movements and impede her own pro- 
gress. The cold affectation and stage-trick quackery of a nerve- 
less erudition predominated in every species of writing. Stifl^ 
old-fashioned images, unnatural similes, and worn-out allegories 
composed the charm of poetry. Tedious declamation and formal 
unities constituted the only legitimate drama. History was 
made up either of dull repetition or absurd invention. Rhetoric 
degenerated into set phraseology and turgid bombast. Philosophy 
vapoured in the unmeaning distinctions of a fine-spun casuistry ; 
and theology dilated into folio tomes of paraphrastic comment- 
aries, verbose hum-drum, and rhapsodical cant. All passion was 
calmly studied — all feeling deliberately assumed — all grace de- 
murely spiritless — and all expression constrained and insincere. 

Against this artificial system nature and truth have for some 
time waged an arduous contest, with slow, but still with progres- 
sive success. For the honour of our own country let it be said, 
that, although a large part of her institutions, many of her habits, 
and most of her prejudices, were from the beginning enlisted, and 
are yet arrayed in defence of these errors, still it is here that the 
struggle against them first commenced, and has been prosecuted 
with the greatest vigour. The native spirit and energy of the 
Gothic character, self-taught and self-sustained, were displayed in 
the earliest compositions of our Saxon ancestors ; and from that 
source we imbibed an originality of thought, which was never 
wholly extinct amongst us. Repressed during long ages by the 
overbearing influence of Papal Rome, it was only at distant in- 
tervals, and by fitful gleams, that the smothered fire betrayed its 
unwilling and « grim repose." The national resolve to shake off 
that intolerable yoke was its first decided and successful effort. 
Overweening power was thus effectually restrained and checked 
in the last and widest stretch of the most arrogant pretensions 
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which it ever put forth ; and the public mind of England, re- 
leased from a worse than Babylonian captivity, learned the im- 
portant lessons, that tyramiy is not omnipotent, and that resist- 
ance is no crime. The contemplation of so great and novel a 
victory led to reflections on the means by which it had been 
achieved. Individual talent began to measure the depth, and the 
strength, and the copiousness of its own resources, against those 
capricious regulations, by which opinionated censors had presumed 
to limit the scope of its exertions ; and conscious ability, disdain- 
ing obedience to usurped authority, resolutely passed the barriers 
of the untried and forbidden world. Shakspeare, either through 
happy ignorance, or with bold contempt, broke through the frigid 
laws of the artificial school, and gave expression to the honest 
warmth of excited feeling in the plain and glowing language of 
the heart. Bacon, with a keen and courageous sagacity, detected 
the systematic fallacies, by which reason had been long bewildered ; 
and taught mankind, by following the simple light of nature, to 
deduce from substantial realities the sound and vigorous philoso- 
phy of fact. The impulse of these examples was slowly felt ; 
but wherever the new principles which they inculcated were once 
admitted, they made an indelible impression. The impulse was 
given, and could not be recalled ; the conflict was begun — but 
the established doctrines had gained too complete an ascendancy 
— had ruled with too long and too absolute a dominion to be 
easily dethroned. They had blended so intimately with the 
whole existing frame of society — they had insinuated themselves 
so deeply into the general habits of every class — they wielded 
so tremendous a power over the hopes and fears, the interests 
and consciences of all — that it would have been impossible to 
compass their sudden overthrow, without involving in confusion 
and ruin the entire fabric of which they seemed to form an es- 
sential and integral part. But as generations pass away, opinions 
are modified, errors insensibly lose their ground, and truth by 
degrees prevails. The study of physics necessarily advanced, on 
account of its practical tendency to increase the comforts and re- 
fine the enjoyments of man. The more generally the stores of 
creation were known and understood, the more various were the 
purposes of common utility to which they were found applicable ; 
and in proportion to the increase of attention bestowed upon 
these pursuits^ the artificial system was shaken and impaired. 
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Natural history and experimental philosophy have made us fami- 
liar with the unchangeable properties of matter and the uniform 
operation of fixed laws; close observation has induced the process 
of strict analysis, and habituated the mind to trace the invariable 
connection between effect and cause ; the empire of delusion, 
conceit, and artifice, has been reduced within narrower limits ; and 
although the supremacy of nature and truth is still far from being 
universally acknowledged, yet there is no department of human 
knowledge, in which their claims have not been powerfully as- 
serted, and evident approaches made towards a full recognition of 
their long-disputed rights. During the last fifty years the pro- 
gress of this change has been greatly accelerated by the most 
brilliant and useful discoveries in every walk of science. Mecha- 
nical forces, the evolutions of chemistry, and all the occult ener- 
gies of inanimate bodies, have in that period been rendered widely 
subservient to human convenience. These advantages have 
opened the minds of men to correct views of universal physiology, 
and trained them to a more extended application of those ge- 
neral principles, which the philosophy of fact has developed and 
confirmed. The effects of this revolution are every where dis- 
cernible. At all points we see attention directed more and 
more from the shadow to the substance, from words to things ; 
inquiry is less satisfied with skimming the surface ; all subjects 
are more acutely reasoned upon and more thoroughly investigated ; 
and authority has fewer opportunities of assuming its dictatorial 
tone in order to brow-beat modest doubf. Education societies, 
mechanics' Institutes, and public libraries,^ are spreading inform- 
ation through the whole mass of society ; and even those high 
seminaries, which still persist in exclusively appropriating their 
most honourable distinctions and best rewards to mathematical 
and classical proficiency, are beginning to be sensible that these 
two favoured sciences can no longer be regarded as the ultimate 
and satisfactory ends of all learning, but as means to be subse- 
quently employed for the attainnient of something more solid and 
more intrinsically useful. No man can now sit down contented 
with his medals and his wranglership, his A.M. and D«D. think- 

^ By public libraries we here understand, not the buried wealth of colleges and 
chapters, but books which are truly the property of and accessible to the public. 
None of our most thriving mercantile communities are now destitute of such esta- 
blishments ; and their catalogues afford highly creditable proofs of a liberal and ea* 
lightened spirit, every where following in the train of successful commerce. 
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ing that he has reached the utmost goal, and may thenceforth 
enjoy a dignified repose beneath the shade of his acquired laurels. 
To know Greek and Latin is no longer sufficient — it is also 
necessary to know how to make use of them ; nor can great re- 
putations now be built up by a mere happy knack at working 
abstruse problems in the complicated apparatus of algebra and 
fluxions — it is also requisite that this skill should not be unpro- 
fitably wasted in the computation of imaginary and abstract quan- 
tities, but rendered conducive to some definite and tangible ob- 
ject. So also it is universally admitted, that the last thirty years 
have produced a great change in the deliberations of the house 
of commons, and in the character of the eloquence that commands 
attention in that assembly ; and this change, in order to soothe 
the inwardly wounded pride of aristocracy, has been attributed to 
that increasing pressure of parliamentary business, which leaves 
public men no time to listen to rhetorical display. But to our 
view it is another and a very strong symptom of a growing dis- 
position to estimate the value of talent by the extent of the ser- 
vices which it actually performs; and hence it is, that plain 
matter of fact, lucidly arranged and leading to practical conclu- 
sions, has been substituted for the speculative refinements of a 
Burke, and produces more effect than even a Sheridan's most 
highly wrought and polished harangues. 

In this struggle between the artificial and the natural, between 
semblance and substance, if, on the one hand, the malignant prin- 
ciple be capable of retarding the advance of improvement, we 
• have, on the other hand, a devout M agian faith in the final 
triumph of countervailing good — we religiously believe, that the 
Ahriman of ignorance and falsehood will eventually fall before 
the Ormusd of instruction and truth. Nor is it a sUght confirm- 
ation of our creed, that so much should already have been efiected 
by bold adventurers, even with their present means of exploring 
the vast and untracked space, that invites their researches. Let 
them take courage from the past — like Gama and Columbus, let 
them pursue their way 

" Through seas where sail was never spread before ;'^ 

and wealth, beyond the spices of the east, or the gold of the 
west, will reward their toils, for they will bring back with then* 
the rich ore of sterling and imperishable truth. 
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SCIENCE, AS IT AFFECTS IMAGINATION. 

** For we hold, that as the empire of science and civilization is 
extending, that of poetry is almost necessarily on the decline. The 
earliest poets of a nation are generally the best. As men gain 
more knowledge, they analyze human nature better ; but they pour- 
tray it worse. Their philosophy advances; but their poetry declines. 
If this be true, English poetry has seen its best days." 

Mr. Editor, 

The above sentences occur in the eloquent leading 
article of your October Magazine. The opinion which they 
announce, though plausible and often advanced, is, in my hum- 
ble estimation, at variance with truth, and incapable of being 
sustained. Poetry is an evidence and an effect of the loftiest 
mood of mind. Intellect alone — and intellect in its finest form 
— can produce and enjoy it. Philosophy is but the pioneer of 
poetry. Science, in the subjugation of successive portions of the 
material and moral worlds, does but lay open new tracts of thought 
for the muse to gild with her own graceful and glorious light. 
Poetry beautifies what knowledge discovers and art invents. It 
is the Ultima Thule in the region of mental refinement. It gives 
to all that is or may be, the last polish — the finishing touch. 
To suppose, then, that the philosopher can soar or dive in search 
of truth, whither the poet may not follow in search of imagery to 
illustrate or adorn, is to assert that reason is more excursive than . 
fancy, and that imagination becomes inactive in proportion to the 
enlargement of its means of exercise. For it must not be for- 
gotten, that the wildest and most unearthly creations of the poet 
are but compounds of things that exist. The extent of his 
knowledge is the measure of his imaginative power; and that 
power can be augmented only by additions to the treasures of 
memory. Hence the empire of fiction will always be co-exten- 
sive with the empire of fact. Every new discovery in physics or 
metaphysics supplies fresh material for the plastic hand of poetic 
genius. However rugged that material may be — however un- 
promising the soil whence it comes— ^the omnific skill of the 
Muse's favourite may fashion it to beauty, and turn it to use. If 
this is true of science in general, it is eminently so of certain 
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branches of science* Geology, with its mammoths and masto- 
dons, its colossal saurians and gigantic ferns — the zoology and 
botany of an earlier world ; its convulsions and changes, its dis- 
ruptions and deposits — the tale which it tells of the infancy of 
earth — of the mighty and majestic forms that roamed over its 
surface for ages before the birth of man — all this is rich in the 
sublime and wonderful, and fit for the highest purposes of poetry. 
Astronomy, with its infinity of worlds — the abodes, probably, of 
every conceivable variety of animate and inanimate being — pre- 
sents a field in which the most vivid and potent imagination may 
luxuriate without end. What are the inhabitants of "those isles 
of light " — what is their rank in creation — what their past his- 
tory — present condition — future destiny — moral and religious 
relation to ourselves and to their Creator — these are themes 
which the severity and certainty of demonstrative science may 
justly pass by ; but on which 

** The poet's eye, ia a fine frenzy rolling," 

may rest and revel as its proper sphere. Physical geography, 
unfolding as it does the wonders and beauties of the globe on 
which we live, acquainting us with every variety of cUrae, and sky, 
and surface, exhibiting to the dweller in the temperate zone the 
contrasted peculiarities of the tropics and the poles; all this^ 
while it enlarges our knowledge, feeds and expands imagination, 
and gives birth to much that is new, striking, and picturesque in 
the landscapes of the Muse. It were easy to show, by a refer- 
ence to modern poets, how greatly they have gained by the 
existence and extension of these sciences. The first, indeed, has 
hitherto been explored chiefly by the experimental philosopher; 
but one instance of its application to the uses of fancy may be 
cited to prove its poetic capabilities. William Howitt, in his fine 
prose-poem of Nichar^ the Exile of Heaven^ has transported his 
angel-hero, in his wanderings through the universe, to planetary 
worlds in different stages and states of being. In describing these 
worlds, he has judiciously adhered to the discoveries and deduc-* 
tions of modern cosmogony, and has thus given a consistency and 
verisimilitude to the creations of his mind, which lawless imagina- 
tion could never have bestoived. And who will not acknowledge 
that the sublimest passages in Young, Akenside, Shelley, and 
Byron, have spning from the teachings of astronomy — ^from their 
commerce with the 3 a 

" Stars, which are the poetry of heaven ! " 
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Nor is the modern Muse less indebted for some of her most 
beautiful descriptive productions to our enlarged acquaintance with 
geography and natural history. The Greenland and West Indies 
of Montgomery-^-Campbell*s Gertrude of Wyoming — Byron's 
Island — Southe3r'8 Mocfoc— -and a thousand graphic pictures of 
earth's varied scenery, gemming the pages of Bowles, Wilson, 
Moore, Hemans, &c. could never have appeared without the prior 
discoveries of such men as Columbus, Cook, Park, and Parry* 

The next assertion, that *<the earliest poets of a nation are 
generally the best," and the reasons assigned for this supposed 
truth are equally exceptionable. It is frequently affirmed, that 
human passions are stronger, and the expression of those passions 
bolder and more poetical among savage and semi-barbarous than 
among civilized tribes. And hence it is assumed, that their 
poetry is superior. But where is the proof of this ? What is 
there in the nature of things to render it true ? Passion is the 
o£pring of sensibility, and civilization does not haiden the heart. 
The emotions of the mind are excited by its desires, and the ex- 
tension of science does not abridge those desires. The truth 
seems to be, that in a high state of social refinement, it is not 
feeling, but the manifestation of it, that is attenuated and control- 
led. Where occasion justifies, it not only exists as powerfully, 
but speaks out as energetically as in the ruder forms of social 
intercourse. 

Now, Poetry is a thing of which Passion is the essence. The 
inspiration to which the Child of Song lays claim^ is nothing 
more than strongly excited feeling — a keen perception of the 
beautiful or the terrible, the wonderful or the pathetic, — a per- 
ception which instinctively clothes itself in terms the most expres- 
sive that language can supply. The poverty of language as the 
dress of thought in the earlier stages of a nation's history must 
exercise a proportionate efiect on its literary compositions, and 
of course on its poetry. It should also be remembered that 
where civilization and science are yet in their infancy, the mate^ 
rial as well as the garb of thought will be scanty and imperfect* 
Illustrations, if bold and figurative, are few and ever recurring, 
losing in copiousness what they gain in force. This is strikingly 
apparent in Homer and in Ossian. Macpherson, though an 
impudent forger, has, in this particular, been true to nature and 
to fact. 
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After all, however, that oiay be inferred from theory, the only 
satisfactory means of determining the point in question, is an 
appeal to the works in question. Adopting this test, original 
and ingenious must that critic be who could shew, on rational 
principles, that the poems of Chaucer, Gower and Surrey, are 
sup^ior to those of Spenser, Shak^eare and Milton, — that 
Gawain Douglas and Thomas of £rcildoun, displayed more of 
the true spirit of song than Bruce and Bums^^or, that the 
troubadours and proven^als of Italy and Southern France take 
precedence in rank as they do in date of Dante and Petrarch, 
Ariosto and Tasso« Among the Greeks and Romans the p«dm 
of pre-eminence is universally awarded to Homer and Virgil ; 
and yet it would be as difficult to prove that the farmtr had no 
poetic predecessors as it would to deny that the latter lived in a 
comparatively recent period of Roman greatness and Roman 
genius. 

Again, it is said that the power of pourtraying is in inverse 
ratio to that of analyzing, aud that as philosophy advances poetry 
dediues* Surely Uiis is opposed both to theory and fact. We 
cannot delineate what we do not understand; and we describe 
faithfully and fordbly only what we comprehend clearly and 
minutely. N<me can paint the workings of the human heart like 
him who has studied its moral anatomy. To this Shak^eare 
owes his peculiar glory ; and to this Lord Byron, in our own 
day, is evidently indebted for much of that terrible power with 
which he bodies forth the sterner and darker emotions of the 
soul. In this the author of Childe Harold^ Manfred^ and the 
Corsair, has never }>een ex^dled; and this is unquestionably, one 
of the highest, most arduous, and most interesting d^Nurtments 
of the muse's art. To affirm, then, that ^ English Poetry has 
seen its best days," is to impugn the truth of this poation, and 
to deny to one branch of intellectual adence the progressive per** 
fectibitity which belongs to all others. Without enquiring into 
the special merits of the several schools into which cnir poetry 
has been divided, it may safely be presumed, that those who 
daim pre-eminence £9r the b^ ds of a bygone day, would willingly 
appeal, as their proo^ to Shakspeare and Milton. And if indeed 
it were demanded who among our countrymen possessed and. 
exhibited the greatest number of the elements of poetic genius, 
the bard of Avon must undoubtedly be selected. The author 
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of Paradise lA}si, though displaying a grandear in the con- 
ception, and a severe simplicity in the execution of his sublime 
master-piece, unrivalled in their kind, was nevertheless defective 
in tenderness, in grace, and above all in that versatility of power 
which characterized Shakspeare, and in which some of our 
recent writers have assuredly excelled him. Admitting, then, 
that Shakspeare stands alone, and that what he has done, is done 
perfectly, — ^it may still be said that, although no single poet of 
succeeding times has inherited his various excellence, yet, that 
an amount of poetry has been produced in the present centuiy 
equal in quality and superior in quantity to the richest treasures 
of the Elizabethan age. Search through that, or any subse- 
quent period of our literary history, and where will you find a 
galaxy of names so numerous and so distinguished as those which 
have adorned the Georgian era? Where will you discover any 
thing in its kind, that transcends the fire and the force of 
Byron; the depth and simplicity of Wordsworth; the &ncy 
and tenderness of Moore ; the varied and wonderful imagery of 
Southey ; the elegance and pathos of Campbell, or Rogers ; the 
hallowed sweetness of Montgomery ; or, the graphic, living nar- 
rative of Scott? In our day, too, the delicate and graceful 
hand of woman has struck the British lyre ; and a minstrelsy of 
unimagined beauty has responded to the touch. Metaphysical 
quaintness and recondite learning gave its peculiarity to English 
Poetry under James and Charles the First ; as did sententious, 
brevity and epigrammatic point, in the reign of Anne and her 
successor. NoWf its loveliest distinctive is the purity and the 
polish breathing in the strains of Barbauld and Hemans, Landon 
and Bowles. Why then should we fear that our poetry 
is deteriorating? The same apprehension might have been 
entertained at the close of the 17th or 18th centuries, or at any 
other epoch in the history of our philosophy. And, as the 
constellations of genius which have periodically dawned upon us, 
would in succession have falsified all stich forebodings, so, we 
have a right to infer, from the nature of man's imagination,— - 
from the progressive character of all science, — and from our expe- 
rience of the past — the fallacy of similar predictions with regard 
to the future. 

BETA. 
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SACRED MUSIC. 
An Ode from the German of Klqpstock. 

Dear dream, which I must ne*er behold fulBU'd, 
Thou beamy fonn, more fair than orient day, 

Float back and hover yet 

Before my swimming sight. 

Do they wear crowns in vain, that they forbear 

To realize the heavenly portraiture ? 
Shall marble hearse them all, 
Ere the bright change be wrought ? 

Hail, chosen ruler of a freer world ! 

For thee shall bloom the never-fading song — 

Who bid'st it be ! To thee 

Religion's honours rise. 

Yes — could the grave allow — of thee I'd sing : 
For once would Inspiration string the lyre — 

The streaming tide of joy. 

My pledge for loftier verse. 

Great is thy deed, my wish. He has not known 
What 't is to melt in bliss, who never felt 

Devotion's raptures riser 

On sacred music's wing : 

Ne'er sweetly trembled, when adoring choirs 
Mingle their hallow'd songs of solemn praise; 

And, at each awful pause, 

The unseen choirs above. 

Long float around my forehead, blissful dream 1 
I hear a Christian people hymn their God, 

And thousands kneel at once, 

Jehovah^ Lord, to thee. 

The people sing their Saviour, sing the Son ; 
Their simple song according with the heart. 

Yet lofty, such as lifts 

111' aspiring soul from earth. 
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On the rais'd eye-lash, on the burning cheek, 
The young tear quivers ; for they view the goal 

Where shines the golden crown, 

Where angels wave the palm. 

Hush 1 the dear song wells forth. Now flows along 
Music, as if pour'd artless from the breast ; 

For so the master will'd 

To lead its channel'd course. 

Deep, strong, it seizes on the swelling heart. 
Scorning what knows not to call down the tear. 

Or shroud the soul in gloom. 

Or steep in holy awe. 

Borne on the deep, slow sounds, a holy awe 
Descends. Alternate voices sweep the dome, 
Then blend their choral force, 
The theme, " Impending doom," 

Or the triumphal " Hail to Him who rose ; " 
While all the host of heaven, o'er Sion^s hill 

Hover'd, and, praising, saw 

Ascend the Lord of life. 

One voice alone, one harp sdone^ begins ; 
But soon joins in the ever-fuller choir. 

The people quake*. They feel 

A glow of heavenly fire, 

Joy ! joy 1 Hiey scarce support it Rolfs aloud 
The organ's thunder — ^now more loud, and more—* 

And to the shout of all. 

The temple tremUes too ! 

Enough ! I sink. The wave of people bows 
Before the altar-^bows the front to earth ; 

They taste the hallowed cup. 

Devoutly, deeply, sUll. 

One day, when rest my bones beside a fane 
Where thus assembled worshippers adore. 

The conscious grave shall heavjs, 

Its flow'rets' sweeter bloom ; 
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And on the morn that from the rock he sprang, 
When panting praise pursues his radiant way, 

Fll hear — «* He rose again" — 

Shall vibrate through the tomb. 

Norwich. W. TAYLOR. 



WHAT ARE COMETS? No. XL 

It is only upon aqueous fluids that lieat exerts at the same time 
the powers of expansion and repulsion. By the latter of these 
we daily see water expelled from all heated bodies, while by the 
former it is converted into vapor or steam. Supposing then the 
whole volume of water existing in our earth, to be exposed to 
such an influence, it cannot be doubted, that by the application 
of an adequate degree of heat — " admoto efficacissimo igne* — 
every fluid particle might be driven out from the solid body of 
our planet, and collected around it in a dense misty atmosphere 
of very considerable extent.^ 

Taking this hypothetical process as an illustration of the pre* 
sent subject of inquiry, we shall find it exactly adapted to explain 
the construction of comets, and the nature of their tails. It 
has been shewn that the nucleus is most probably a planetary 
chaos in a state of conflagration. Its fires, penetrating through 
the inmost mass, must necessarily expel from it eveiy aqueous 
particle, which will rise in copious streams of vapor, so as to fill 
and surcharge whatever atmosphere may have been formed. So 
long as the heat continues below, no precipitation can take place,, 
but the floating clouds, tending continually downwards, yet unable 
to descend, will be kept suspended in a medium, by which they 
cannot be absorbed, where they will constitute that nebulous- 
ring which surrounds ail comets at the time of their first appear* 
ance. In the cold temperature of remote space, these congre- 
gated vapors must have been condensed to such a degree, as to- 
be susceptible of very extensive dilatation in their passage through 

3 Leibnitz considered the traces of fire to be so decidedly marked on the face of 
our earth, that he concluded all planets to be stars burnt out ; and he has described 
in' a very striking and impressive mafiner, the operation here contemplated. See 
his Frotogaa, § 4. 
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wanner regions; and as they approach the sun, they must natu- 
rally be expanded, by the influence of his beams, on that side 
which is exposed to their radiance. Flying from the heated 
quarter, the humid particles will ascend on every sid^ around the 
head of the comet. Their dispersion will be prevented by the 
attraction of the central mass, as well as by the non-absorbent 
quaUty of the ambient ether, so that they will present the 
appearance of one long continuous train, in uniform opposition 
to the sun, and shooting upwards in a constant succession of 
vivid undulations. 

The property of vapor to reflect strong lights is constantly 
seen. A small portion of moisture in the air is detected during 
the night by the halo with which it surrounds all bright objects, 
and which is only the reflection of their light upon the watery 
particles. But in a dense misty atmosphere, luminous bodies 
near the surface of the earth, which throw out strong rays, pre- 
sent appearances exactly similar to the tails of comets. Lamps 
with powerful reflectors, the revolving blaze of a lighthouse, or 
the fires of a smith's forge, in such a state of the air, always pro^ 
duce a long train of reflected radiance, extending to a consider- 
able distance into open space. No observation upon the tails 
of comets has hitherto elicited any circumstance respecting them 
to make it appear probable, that they shine like the nucleus from 
any self-luminous property which they possess. On the con- 
trary, the different colour of their light indicates most decidedly 
its own peculiar character, and the distinct nature of the mate- 
rials from which it emanates. The yellow tinge noticed by Sir 
Wm. Herschel, in the envelope of the comet of 1811, resembles 
the colour of the smoke produced by the burning of most mine- 
ral bodies, particularly. those which are combined with sulphun 
This envelope contains the densest portion of the tail, and may 
be supposed to consist of the smoky particles, with which the 
lighter fluids must be largely impregnated when expelled by the 
fires of the nucleus. Being less affected by exposure to the 
sun's heat, these retain their situation around the head of the 
comet, while the others are dilated by, and fly from the obnoxious 
influence ; and the light, both of the central flames and of the 
sun, is reflected by the first with a yellow hue, and by the latter 
in more, faintly lucid coruscations. Thus the analogy between 
the appearance of a comet and the deflagration of a mineral sub- 
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stance is preserved throttghoat ; in the nucleus is beheld the 
fierce ruddy glow of the fused metallic mass — ^in the coma, the 
greenish blue colour of the flames that invest it — in the denser 
part of the tail, the yellow tint of the smoke which it emits — 
and in the softer radiance of its more rarefied portion, the reflec- 
tion of light upon its expelled fluids. 

To this theory of the tails of comets it may perhaps be objected, 
that the intervention of millions of miles between us and the 
comets that approach nearest to the earth must render invisible 
to us these minute particles. Light, reflected by fluid substances, 
is however conveyed to very remote points. The colours of the 
rainbow are clearly perceived at considerable distances, although 
beheld amidst the overpowering blaze of day. Nocturnal fires may 
be distinguished firom afar by their reflection on the clearest sky, 
when the flames themselves cannot be seen. Lightning below 
the horizon is rendered visible to us in the same manner ; and 
every morning and evemng the gradual shades of twilight display 
to us the operation of the same principle. In these last instances 
the reflecting medium is our common atmospheric air, the parti- 
cles of which, although impalpable to our organs of vision, are 
still capable of transmitting to us, at very considerable angles, the 
rays of light which fall upon them. Hence it appears not to be 
necessary that the bodies which reflect light should themselves 
be visible, and consequently that the substances which compose 
the more rarefied portion of the tails of comets, although too small 
and too remote to be perceptible to us, still possessing greater 
density than the materials of our atmosphere, may turn oiXt of 
their direct course and convey to our eye the rays which impinge 
upon them, and which will thus make the same impression upon 
our senses, as if we actually beheld the objects themselves. Aris- 
totle^ first remarked, and all subsequent writers on optics have 
confirmed his observation, that in a collection of bodies, each in- 
dividual of which is .too small to reflect a visible image, still the 
conjunction of all the rays they reflect is visible; and this will 
account for our seeing even those extreme parts of the tails of 
comets, whidi are so highly rarefied as not to obscure the star^ 
that are discerned through them. 

This appears to be a simple and natural explanation^ not only 
of the changes which most comets undergo in their passage 
. ♦ Ili§i as^^mg xai cth^rm^ Kiff, 7. 

3 B 
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through our system, but also of the great varieties of form ancl 
structure which these bodies generally present. It is strikingly 
supported by the fact, that the longest tails are attached to the 
self-luminous or burning nuclei ; and on the same principle it ac^ 
counts also for the gradual decrease and final disappearance of 
this brilliant train, in proportion as the central mass advances 
towards the solid and opaque condition of a planetary orb. In 
the ordinary course of nature the fires by which these phenomena 
are supposed to be produced will expire by slow degrees, whether 
their extinction take place in consequence of their exhausting 
the pabulum by which they were maintained — or from the accu- 
mulation of oxydized matter on the surface of the fiery ball — or 
from partial descents of the aqueous fluid, precipitated by intense 
congelation in the cold regions of space. The operation of these 
causes, whether single or united, must necessarily be gradual ; 
and in the course of this transition from the cometary to the pla- 
netary state, the mass from which the watery particles had been 
expelled, as it cools again, will receive by degrees the falling 
moisture ; the vapors that form the comet's tail will then be slowly 
condensed and gradually withdrawn from its atmosphere ; as the 
nucleus advances in solidity, the tail will be contracted, till in its 
last stage it will exhibit the faint appearance seen in the comet 
of 1812, and finally vanishing entirely, will leave the compact 
globe to assume the form and consistency of a planet. The 
descending waters, rushing over the face of the newly-moulded 
earth, will develop the principles of vegetation, and as they retire 
to their allotted level, will leave those evident traces of their pre- 
sence and definite marks of their operations, which are seen even 
on the summits of our loftiest mountains. 

Such is the theory of comets which appears to me to adapt 
mutually to each other, and to explain on natural and intelligible 
principles all the circumstances that have been established by a 
series of accurate observations. It has at least the merit of con- 
necting these hitherto anomalous bodies with the wise and bene- 
volent scheme of the universe, by tracing in their irregular mo- 
tions the first elements of planetary revolution, and accounting 
for their mysterious phenomena by the general principles of pla- 
netaiy construction. The outline which I have sketched is im- 
perfect, and many of my conclusions may appear to have been 
hastily and perhaps prematurely adopted. But my object is to 
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invite discussion, and submit the ground on which my opinions 
have been formed, to the test of candid and liberal inquiry. 
Without being bigoted to my own ideas, I may still hold this 
theory to be one which it is desirable to establish ; for not only 
does it promise to elucidate the yet obscure causes of the grand- 
est operations of the universe, and to explain the design of many 
appearances which have hitherto been involved in mystery and 
doubt — but it opens to us also the most extensive and magnifi- 
cent views of nature. At the same tiibe tod it inspires us with 
the most exalted and sublime conceptions of creative power — con- 
templating in the amorphous nebula and once portentous comet, the 
progress of that benevolent plan, which, by the continual form- 
ation of new worlds, is for ever spreading wider and wider the 
sphere of being, the range of active consciousness, and the march 
of expanding mind.^ 

5 The Comet which is now passing its perihelion has been pronounced by a host 
of eminent astronomers to be "Halley's Cometn** The doubts of an unknown 
looker-on will scarcely therefore be thought worthy of notice. But there would 
have been some prudence and more philosophy in at least suspending so peremptory 
a decision, till after the completion of that part of the comet's progress which will 
yet be visible to us. During its descent to|the sun, its departure from the track 
marked out for it was sufficient to have warranted some hesitation ; and during its 
ascent the deviation may be still wider. In appearance also it differed so essendally 
from all the other comets with which it is sought to be identified, that unprejudiced 
minds must require further evidence before they can admit the fact. Those of 130 
B. C. and of 399, 1305, and 1456, of our present era, are described as being of 
terrific magnitude, eclipsing the sun's splendor, spreading their biasing tails to the 
length of 60 degrees, sometimes appearing to touch the earth, and occupying four 
hours both in rising and setting. Can the faint star, that glided so rapidly past u< 
during the last two months, be the same body, which at the periods above referred to, 
presented so formidable an aspect ? Such a change, if it can be shewn to have taken 
place, will confirm those views of the ultimate destination of comets, which 1 have 
endeavoured to establish ; for it could only be ascribed to that progressive consolida- 
tion, which must be one of the characteristics of a forming planet. The period assigned 
to this comet is after all shorter than the time occupied in an annual revolution of 
the planet Uranus; and there may be instances of new planets settling in our 
system and gradually decreasing, like Encke's, the eccentricity of their orbits, 
without impairing the principles of the theory which 1 have proposed. But the 
evidence of the periodic return of Halley's comet, is very far from being satisfac- 
tory. If it were the same body which appeared at the times pointed out, it must 
also have been seen at intermediate dates, when its portentous form could not have 
failed to produce an impression, of which some record would have existed. Yet 
the writers of those days are silent on the subject. For instance, it ought to have 
returned in the year 55 B. C, about the time of Julius Caesar's expedition to this 
island, and must have excited in no ordinary degree the superstitious fears of his 
army. Yet hb Commentaries afford bo trace of such a circumstance. Again, it 
ought to have repeated its visit about the year 21 of the Christian era, and in that 
case must have been noticed by Pliny, who has enumerated all the remarkable 
comets that appeared in that age, but has pointed out none that can be referred to 
that year. Its next return should have been about 97 after Christ, an epoch which 
abounds in the recorded observations of distinguished astronomers ; in 92 Agrippa 
of Bithynia observed a conjunction of the moon with the Pleiades; in 98 Menelaus 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE SOUTH. 

From the Portfolio of a Traveller. 

Italy ! land of passion and romance !-~thoagh years haye 
elapsed since I looked upon thy piny mountiuns, and vine*clad 
▼allies, and listened to the music of thy liquid language, — how 
can I ever forget thee? — For the comforts and luxuries of home 
mature years have brought me now an Englishman's relbh;.yet 
there are moments when I pine, again to breathe thy balmy aiis, 
— to abide beneath thy genial skies,— and to worship at the tomb 
of thy departed glcmes. 

It was just when the dwellers in that lovely land had become, 
to appearance at least, in some measure reconciled to the ycdce of 
Napoleon, that, in company with my friend L , I found my- 
self one autumn afternoon amid the beautiful Appenines on the 
road from Venice to Florence. Our path at one time wound 
among crags and precipices, crowned with dark and dismantled 
castles and frowning towers — skirted with forests of the lofty 
pine — and leading apparently to wild and deep recesses of inter- 
minable gloom ; — at another we realized all that we had read or 
imagined of the << sweet south,'' as the landscape overflowed with 
light and sunshine, and we alternately caught a glimpse of the 
rich pastures, the soft sunny valHes, the snow-wreathed hills, and 
peaceftil hamlets,-~with here and there a tittle white-washed 
convent peering from the dark foliage of the cypress or the cedar. 
As we ascended, we gained a height whence we could see the 
whole of Lombardy stretched at our feet, one vast and glittering 
tract, bounded on the north by the Alps, whose summits shone 

observed a tanar transit over Spica Virghiis; Pto?emy aho wa» then hi the pAtae of 
Kfe. Such men must have directed their attention to so conspicuous a visitant as thia 
comet, if it had appeared in their days. Twelve other similar cases may be cited. It 
is scigrcely within the bounds of probability, that such a comet as this is described to 
have been in past ages, should have been entirely overlooked in so many instances, 
especially in those times when the destinies of mankind were Imagined to be so 
hirgely influenced by these ominoas apparitions* From the sensatioB which they 
always created, and their supposed connection with the principal eveals of the 
periods at which they were seen, it is fair to infef that no comet of any tnagaitodc 
has passed through our system, when none of the chronicles of the times voMcaiA 
any mendon of such an occurrence. These frecjuent breaks of continuity m the 
chain of evidence as to the past appearances of this comet, mutt excite greiCt doubts 
as to its periodic return; nor can they be eounterbalanced by one or two aecom* 
plishments of the predictions of calculators, which may with equal probability be 
explained as fortuitous passages of other comets. 
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in the distance, like a range of tiny douds, edging the horizon 
with silver — while on the east a long unbroken line of bluish 
light marked the far off Adriatic. Beautiful Nature ! amid how 
many such of thy revelations have I in a few hours drunk deep 
at the fountain of poetry, and stored my mind with glorious 
images which only death shall have power to effiice. 

The shades of evening had begun to dose around us when 
we reached the Inn of Covigliajo. It was an uncouth, dreary 
edifice, situated in a desolate spot, far firom any other habitation ; 
but it was the only accommodation that oflfered, and we were glad 
to secure it, indi&rent as it w«(« After partaking of such re- 
freshment as the place afforded, we retired to gain such rest as 
we might, within hearing of a group of dark Italians^ who were 
telling stories in the next toom with every possible variety of 
gesticulation and intonation. 

We rose early next morning, and continued our route. By 
noon we had passed the mountains and were descending into the 
rich vales of Tuscany ; and some hours before sunset we reached 
Florence, where we purposed a stay of some days, that we might 
survey at our leisure the works of art for which it is distinguished* 
After reposing awhile firom the fiidgues of travelling, we went 
out to view the effect of the city and surrounding scenery by 
moonlight. Crossing the first bridge, firom which we had a fine 
view of the Ponte della Trinita, with its arches and ballustrades 
sparkling in the moon-beams^ and relieved by dark shadow, we 
strolled along the quay in front of the Corsini palace, and beyond 
the colonnade of the Uffizi to the last of the four bridges. We 
were standing on the middle of it, enjoying the brilliant purity of 
the skies and atmosphere^ and looking back upon the numberless 
buil£ngs of the city, with their balconies and colonnades — its 
bridges and towers — ks gorgeous domes and olive**crowned 
heights, when our attention was arrested by a deep groan. Ere 
we had time to turn, this waa followed by another, and the sound 
of a body falling heavily upon the earth. The noise appeared 
to oome from a ^ot within thirty paces of wb^e we were stand- 
ing. We hastened with otliers towards it. A young man of 
noUe and imposing form was stretched upon the pavement, while 
blood was iSowing thick and fiist from his bosom. Apparently 
however insensible to pain, he threw his eyes around him for a few 
moments with intense anxiety, then cast them down again, mur- 
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muring in the English tongue — « thank God ! she has escaped/' 
Becoming increasingly interested as we surmised that the sufferer 
might be a fellow-countryman, we advanced to render eveiy as- 
astanoe in our power. He consented to put himself under our 
direction, and we accordingly had him conveyed to the nearest 
Inn, where, as the sui^eon whom we summoned declared that his 
only chance of life rested on his being kept free from all excite- 
mentt we left him for the night, although burning with impatience 
to penetrate the mystery in which the affidr seemed involved. 

Our first appointment on the following morning was with oiu 
unfortunate friend. He had passed a restless night, and the 
surgeon had given him but little hope of his recovery. He 
evinced the liveliest gratitude at the warm interest we had taken 
in his welfare, and expressed his willingness, if it would affi>rd us 
any gratification, to retrace the chain of events by which he had 
been led into a situation at once so singular and sad. Curiosity 
and pity combined to render us attentive auditors, as he entered 
on the following narration. 

<<You see in me,'' said he, <<the imhappy martjrr of woman's 
scorn. I perish by the hand of one who professed to love me 
as she loved her own life, and who once held the absolute sway 
of my soul. An Einglishman by Urth, I had the misfortune 
during a commercial voyage to be wrecked off Altino. Mp all 
was not lost; but far from fiiends and home, my companions in 
distress were natural objects for the bounty and compassion of the 
noble and the good. It chanced that among those who came to 
administer to them pity and relief, was a high bom lady of the 
place, sole heiress to a rich family, who had been married to an 
old and infirm man from motives of ambition, and left a widow 
at eighteen. The first glance told the surpassing beauty of her 
person— it was but an inadequate ^pe of a noble and diarming 
mind. In spite of myself, the respect I felt from the first for 
her virtues soon ripened into a deeper feeling; and though I 
scarcely ventured to confess it even to my own heart, that heart 
began to beat tumultuously, whenever it caught the approaching 
foot-fall of that bright and honoured lady. She needed a 
steward to manage her estates. What recked I of home, might 
I but be nigh the object of my presumptuous passion? I offered 
my serviftes — they were accepted; and a few months beheld me^ 
not only the steward of her fortune, but the medium of her 
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benevolence to the poor around. Never however^ as I daily re- 
ceived her instructions, and executed her will, did I breadie a 
word that might betray the emotions that struggled within me; 
but I suffered dreadfully. He who would seek the cure of a 
hopeless love, must seek it in absence. To be near the adored 
object — to watch her every motion — to drink her every expres- 
sion — ^were but adding another and another link to the chain 
that holds him in thrall. But when did such love as mine listen 
to the voice of reason, or summon courage to abandon the scene 
of its sorrows — ^the sweet and bitter pleasure of gazing on the 
object it must never possess ? I loved more and more passion- 
ately; nor could it long be entirely repressed. Sighs escaped me 
in her presence; I madly riveted my gaze upon her whenever I 
thought myself unseen ; and in a short time I had reason to 
think she was not altogether without suspicion of my unhappy 
passion. Oh, how wildly my pulse throbbed as I found she for- 
bore reproach— that she still looked on me with kindness I How 
high beat my heart, as I first dared to hope, though in fear and 
silence ! But soon my eyes began to reveal what my tongue 
refused to tell ; and, instead of repaying my love with scorn, I 
thought that her's seemed to invite me to give my looks a lan- 
guage. 

<^On one occasion, I was rendering to her an account of 
some transactions in which I had lately been engaged for her ; 
but such was my concision — such my impatience to reveal the 
hopes I had dared to cherish — that I fell again and again into 
the same error — ^until, smiling at my perplexity, she inquired of 
me the cause. < Most honoured lady,' I replied, ^ the fault rests 
more with your beauty than with me,' — she was interrupting me, 
but the Rubicon was passed, and I continued, — <I have main- 
tained a long and terrible conflict with my passions-^I have tried 
to listen to the voice of reason^— but it is vain to attempt conceal- 
ment — I love, madam ! I have dared to love you ! ' Saying this, 
I fell at her feet — I seized lier hand — I covered it with my 
kisses and my tears. < You are surely mad, sir,' she returned, 
in a tone of assumed anger; but I still held her hand unresisting 
in mine. < Noble Euphemia,' (for so she was called,) I cried, 
< you now know all. Cover me with reproaches if you will ; but 
drive me not from your presence — deprive me not of that, with- 
out which life itself were undesirable.' < This is a mere fancy,' 
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she answered; 'but I forgiye you on condition that you forget 
it, and never breathe a word of the like again.' I was silent; 
but the tone had nought of displeasure in it, and in a few weeks 
after that interview I was a happy and acknowledged lover. 

<< We had agreed that our union should follow with as little 
delay as might be needful, — I had written to England, that my 
property might be converted into money and forwarded to me,--^ 
and we were on the eve of engaging a beautiful villa in the vici- 
nity of Altino for a residence, when an event occurred which 
altered altogether the colour of our destiny. A cousin of £u- 
phemia lost her widowed mother, and the knowledge that she 
was left without a friend was enough to awaken my adored one's 
tenderest concern. She wrote to her to c<Hne and fix her resi- 
dence with us. A sisterly greeting awaited the beautiftil La- 
vinia; and she and my Euphemia were soon bosom friends. 
Each had a soul to appreciate the beauties of nature ; and who- 
ever would see nature in her glory, should see her in this delici- 
ous land, where she seems to keep holiday all the year round. 
There is much of holy inspiration in the thousand classic recollec- 
tions awakened as we tread where rest the ashes of the illustrious 
who are no more — as we look on the broken columns and fallen 
fanes, that speak in a breath of glory and desolation — and of 
them we held communion ; but how is the charm deepened and 
sanctified by the festival which nature holds amid moral and 
political ruin — by her fer\id skies — by her sunsets, which en- 
velope half the heavens from the horizon, to the zenith, in living 
blaze — :by her pure elastic air — her perennial verdure — her 
stream-loved fields — and her azure seas. Together would we 
stand out on the balcony, and look on the sunshine and the glo- 
rious sea, till we forgot the realities of fife in its romance. And 
when evening has come, lighted by a moon and starry heavens, 
whose cloudless splendour must be seen to be conceived, iu how 
many bright dreams and passionate longings would we indulge- 
but I wander from my theme ; let me hasten to the sad sequel, 
for the hand of death is upon me. 

" I have heard of woman's caprice ; but never, bef(H*e or af):er, 
of such an instance as that of which I was suddenly destined to 
be the sport. Euphemia, the idoUzed mistress of my soul, began 
to evince a shyness and reserve towards me, and appeared to 
shun rather than court my society. I sought an explanation — 
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she appeared anxious to avoid it — but I persevered, and learnt, 
to my unspeakable dismay, that a hoiror of the world's scorn had 
changed her determination, and that she was meditating a unioir 
between Lavinia and me. Why should I recount the thousand 
arguments with which love supplied me — the torrent of passion- 
ate upbraidings with which I overwhelmed her — or her finally- 
expressed determination not to seal our attachment at the altar? 
Love, pride, jealousy, revenge, struggled at once for the mastery 
of my soul, and I resolved, in my agony, to obey her bidding, and 
win the affections of the gentle Lavinia. To her, therefore, I 
devoted all my attentions, while Euphemia, unmoved and relent- 
less, encouraged by every possible means our apparent attachment. 
What, alas! was Lavinia to me? but my soul was stung to 
madness, and I married her. Of what is not woman capable, 
whose very weakness is her strength? The truthful tenderness 
—the gentle devotion of my Lavinia — won insensibly upon my 
regard; and my heart clung less and less passionately to the 
image of that changeful and haughty being I had lost. It was 
now her tun\ to suffer — her pride could not quell her passibn^- 
it awoke again in her soul to all its former power and intensity. 
The struggle that ensued to me was bitter, but it was brief; and 
I repelled her cruel suggestion, that we should desert my beauti- 
ful Lavinia, with the scorn which it deserved. Anguish, indig- 
nation, and jealousy, all took possession of her soul, and U8urpe4 
the empire of reason. In a fit of temporary insanity she penned 
to me a letter, which she filled with the bitterest invective and 
reproach, and embarked in a vessel which was just sailing for 
Florence. I followed her, for she had been the cherished object 
of my love, and could I leave her thus to the sway of her stonny 
passions ? But too surely I found her. At eventide I met her 
near the spot where I fell. I besought her, by all that was dear 
to her — by our former love — to return, and be happy. She 
spumed me from her presence — she heaped upon me every base 
and insulting epithet — and when, unwearied, I yet followed h^ 
with my intreaties, she plucked a poniard, and felled me to the 
earth. It was then that I experienced your kind attentions; 
Alas! they cannot long avail me. She, to win whose love I 
would gladly have laid down my life, has made that life the vic- 
tim of her vengeance and scorn ; and soon the secrets of etendty 
will be unveiled to me. How she escaped 1 cannot tell ; but she 
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is now, I trust, beyond the pursuit of justice. I have but to 
implore, that whatever influence you possess may be used to shield 
her from discovery, or save her from punishment." 

Thus ended his sad story. He lingered only till next morn- 
ing, when he expired, breathing together the names of Lavinia 
and Euphemia. The interest we felt in his fate did much to 
embitter the time of our sojourn at Florence, and to hasten us 
away; so that in the course of a few days we again found our- 
selves at Venice. We had been dining at orie of the principal 
inns, and after our repast I had a chair placed out on the bal- 
cony, that I might, in the cool of the evening, survey at my 
leisure a scene so new and beautiful. The arch of the Rialto 
just gleamed through the deepening twilight. Long lines of 
palaces were fading into formless masses of architecture. There 
was a stillness around, which seemed solemn and strange in the 
heart of so great and splendid a city. It was broken only by 
the melancholy cry of the gondolier, and the dash of his oar, as 
his vessel glided past — by the low murmur of human voices — 
by the chime of the vesper-bells — and by the sound of sweet 
music, which, borne along the water of the canals, fell from time 
to time upon the ear. To the beautiful below the sky above, 
intensely blue, without a single cloud, formed a fitting canopy, 
lit by a thousand stars, which twinkle not as in our hazy clime, 
but shine with a soft and steady brilliancy. Insensibly I began 
to indulge in the romance which such a situation was so calculated 
to inspire ; and, as I mused over the past, and imagined the future. 
Memory and Hope wove their happy spells for me, throwing the 
pleasant into sunshine, and the painful into shade. Twilight 
had deepened into darkness, when I was aroused from the agree- 
able reverie into which I had fallen by a sullen sound, as of a 
body plunging into the canal, just below the balcony in which I 
^at. For a few moments men were seen passing rapidly to and 
fro, by the light of torches, which they carried in their hands, and 
which threw their flickering glare across the dark bosom iof the 
waters; then they had collected into one dark group, bearing in 
their midst a female form, dripping with moisture, towards the inn 
at which we were. J hastened down the broad marble staircase, 
in time to gather, from their conversation^ that it was but too 
probably a suicide. I paused with breathless and fearful interest, 
for it had ever seemed to me passing strange, that any of Ood's 
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creatures should be found williug to quit this breathing world, 
unless inspired by the faith that looks and leads to a brighter. 
One of the spectators was gazing upon the pale but beautiful fea- 
tures of the self-doomed victim, in a way that led me to imagine 
he might have more than common interest in her fate. My in- 
quiry of a bystander to that effect was overheard by him, and he 
replied, that only a week had elapsed since he had been witness 
to a similar scene, and that he was powerfully struck with the 
coincidence. A beautiful being, like the one before us, he said, 
had sought death in a neighbouring canal, and although she had 
been rescued before life had became extinct, she never spoke after, 
but within a few hours breathed her last. As he spoke, he drew 
from his pocket a little gilt-edged memorandum book, which, he 
declared, had been found on her person. On the first leaf was 
written the name of the ill-starred Euphemia. 



HOPE. 



'* Hope will stay 
After the sunset of delight' — Moore. 

'T IS brightness, all in the sunny hours 

Of youth's ecstatic season. 
When the warm heart's mantKng ^ow overpowers, 
- The boding doubts of reason. 

Bold fancy sports on her rainbow wing. 

In those skies so softly vernal, 
Nor dreams that the flowers of Ufe's fair spring 

Have a bloom that is not eternal ; 

And their roseate hues while she borrows to deck 

The world that lies before her. 
How little does snoHng Hope then reck 

Of the storm-cloud gathering o*er her. 

Oh ! tell her not of it — nor let her smile 

By the grave be so sternly chidden. 
Though the gloom of the coming storm for a while 

By the tints that she scatters be hidden. 
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'Tis foUy to let the distent ill 

All the joys of the present banish ; 

For, cherish their fleeting forms as you will, 
Too soon of themselves they vanish. 

But Hope will prolong their briefest day — 
And when they arc gone, how often 

She still sheds behind them a lingering ray, 
The darkness of sorrow to soften. 

And then — like the chann of the western sky 
When the sun has sunk below it, 

Or the light that breaks from woman's eye, 
While darkening tears o'erflow it — 

There's a joy in the saddest thoughts that hang 

Over blessings long departed — 
There's a sweetness in the bitterest pang. 

By torturing memory darted. 



THE YEAR. 

December. 

We dare not venture to inflict upon you, friendly r^er, in this 
concluding stage of our acquaintance, a dry detail of death-like 
appearances ; but we will beseech you to accompany us again in 
a walk, to see and judge for yourself. Well fenced against the 
eold, we'll take a " Winter's walk at noon," and by your permis- 
sion, it 'shall be to our favourite spot, that the contrast of the 
seasons of activity and repose may be more striking. It is bit- 
terly cold, and it is the shortest day of the year. During the 
night there was a snow storm, and it has been succeeded by a 
sharp frost; a few fleecy douds are moving briskly before the 
keen N. E. wind ; and the sun shines ineSectually upon us from 
the midst of a melancholy sky. The trees and fences, on each 
side us, are heavily laden with dry wreaths of snow, which every 
now and then the wind shakes down upon us as we walk beneath 
them, and the whole scene as far as we can see, is arrayed in 
dazzling white. But here we are once more, at the churchyard 
gate ; glowing with the effects of our brisk pace, and " the brac- 
ing astringency of the keen air." We must pause to look round 
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upon the scene, that was, when we were here before, so passing fair. 
How changed ! Where are the gay flowers that covered the 
ground with beauty, and filled the air with perfume? where the 
bright green leaves of the trees ? — << They are &ded now.** 
Where are the happy creatures that carolled their scmgs irom 
every spray, that gambolled in playfulness on every side ? — They 
too are gone — we see them not now. But they are safe : nay, 
more, they are happy. God has made none of his creatures 
for misery. Some have fled far away to southern lands, to sun- 
nier dimes, where winter's snow and storm is unknown. Others 
have formed themselves warm nests in the hollow tree, or deep 
beneath the frosen surface of the .ground, and are passing, in a 
state of freedom from all sensation, the days their faculties were 
not fitted to enjoy. The caterpillar has changed his form and 
is bound by a silken cord, safe in some crevice of this wall, where 
he will rest till the warm sun wakes him to a new state of exist- 
ence. The little snail, too, having blockaded the entrance to 
his shell, is snugly lodged beside him : the bat is hanging by 
the hooks on his wings in the tower in a comfortable sleep : and 
many, many others, which were all life and gaiety, have passed 
from the face of the earth, and are not. 

Our friend, <<that wears the scarlet stomacher,'' is here, though, 
in his old station on the ash tree ; he is peering inquisitively at 
us, to learn our business mayhap; and now he is singing away 
as blithely as ever; and the little kitty wren has just scuttled 
through the fence, where you see the snow dropping, and is 
shouting his song from the opposite side. 

Notwithstanding that the beauty of the scene has vanished, 
the proofs of the goodness of the Deity are as numerous and con- 
vincing in the tender care for the preservation of these his crea- 
tures, as when all was loveliness. They do not meet the eye, 
but they must be evident to the most indifferent mind. 

But our thoughts are checked, and turned into a different 
diannel, at the sight of the graves. We did not notice them 
when we came here in the jubilee of nature ; our minds were so 
occupied with the exuberant happiness of all we saw, that they 
were not observed. But now, when all the gaiety is gone, we 
can see the hillocks that rise thickly throughout the churchyard^ 
and we can look at the 

** firail memorials still erected by/' 
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and think that, to the same bourne whither these have arrived we 
are tending. We too must die. The bare trees remind us 
that. <<we all do fade as a leaf;'' the flowerless earth tells us of 
the vanity of the ^* glory of man," and the graves complete the 
picture, by shewing us our final home. Yet, though man, ^^ as 
a £iding flower, passes away and is gone," <Hhe word of the Lord 
endureth for ever." And that word assures us, that as the deep- 
ing tribes of nature awake to life and happiness in the Spring, so 
shall man, that dwelleth in dust, awake and rejoice. ^^ We shall 
not all ^sleep ; but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall 
sound and the dead shall be raised, and the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, and with the voice of the 
archangel, and the dead in Christ shall rise first.'' Sown in 
corruption, we shall be raised in incorruption; dying in dishonour, 
we shall live again in glory ; buried a mortal body, we shall be 
raised a spiritual body. << Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has it entered into the heart of man to conceive," the 
blessedness of that future state, <^ which God hath prepared for 
them that love him." No longer fettered by the flesh to this 
speck of matter, we shall have the boundless universe to exercise 
the lofty powers of our purified souls in. For all eternity en- 
gaged in raising hymns of praise to ^^ Him that sitteth on the 
throne;" and constantly receiving accessions of wisdom and of 
true knowledge. 

" The year is closed. Our task is done." We have thus 
led you, indulgent reader, through "the varied year." W^e 
have smiled in the Spring, we have gloried in the perfect Summer, 
the sobriety of Autumn induced thoUghtMness, and, now pale 
Winter is come, we conclude with a " hope full of immortality," 

Feeling that there is a perfect concordance between the 

word and the works of God, we have generally concluded our 

observation of the one w:ith a reflection firom the other. And 

feeling that "all these things must be dissolved,", we , h^ye 

endeavoured to direct your thou^ts to brighjter scenes, 

'< Where werlatting ^ring abides, • 
And net;£r-withering flowers ; " 

and especially to point to the way that leads to those happier realms* 
If we have displeased any by so doing, we are sorry for their 
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sakes. ^ To those who deem our remarks ill'timed, we only point 
to the command, <<be instant in season, out of season" Should 
any one feel determined to pursue our plan of studying nature, 
we greet him as a brother, and assure him that he is in a fair 
way to obtain no smaQ degree of happiness here below. Indul- 
gent reader, farewell ! 

Dec, 1st. RURICOLA. 



CULINARY ANTIQUITIES. 

Sali-CeUars. — A salt cellar, says Dr. Johnson, is so called 
from salt and cellar: in this case it ought not to mean a vessel 
of salt set on the table, but rather a cell underground where salt 
is stored. Probably the French saiHre is the real root of the 
latter half of the word, in which case the word salt is a super- 
fluous part of the compound. We have many such tautologous 
combinations which give both the English and French name. 
Such are but-end, robin-red breast, wine-vinegar. Why has 
it been esteemed unlucky to overturn a salt-cellar ? This super- 
stition derives from Pagan Rome; where the salt-dish was a 
holy platter, in which the firstlings of the feast were offered to 
the Gods, and which was usually ornamented with the figure of 
some divinity. <' Sacras facitis mensas salinorum appositu, et 
simulacris deorum." And again Livy : <^ Ut salinum patellamque 
deorum caus4 habeant." And Horace : " Patemum splendet 
mensa tenui salinum." And Statius : <^ Exiguo placuerunt farre 
salina." To overturn altars and images of the Gods, was natur- 
ally held ominous. 

Dried Cherries, — Cherries might be dried on the large scale 
in ovens, and afforded cheaper than raisins. They form a more 
delicate dessert dish, and make an excellent pudding. 

Walnut' OiL — In Switzerland great use is made of the oil of 
green walnuts, which is preferred to olive-oil for salads and deli- 
cate purposes. The \^nuts are gathered while the interior 
shell is white, soft and pulpy; and are squeezed in adapted presses. 

The DeviPs Dinner. — In MUton^s Paradise Regained, the 
devil offers a tempting dinner, which is described in these words : 

' A table richly spread, in regal mode, 
With dishes piVd, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour; beasts of chace, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boird^ 
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Gris-ftmber-steam'd ; all fish from sea or shore, * 
Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin, 
And exquisitest name. 

Probably this is a faithfiil description of some of those cabinet 
dinners, of which, while Milton was Secretary of State, he par- 
took at the Protector^s, ok elsewhere. It differs from a modem 
dinner in the order of viands, the fish occurring last. It also 
differs in the singular circumstance, that the pastry was perfumed 
with ambergris. No doubt those tall goose-pies, built in stand- 
ing crust, which last so long as to smell of the cupboard, were 
still in vogue ; and might well require fumigation, when about 
to be presented before company. 

And what is ambergris? Is it the drug we now call sperma- 
ceti, mingled with some aromatic? 

Peacocks. — Varro, in his third book on agriculture, mentions 
that Hortensius first set a peacock on his table, augurali casna, 
or, as we might say, at the generals of the clergy. At first this 
new dish was found fault with, as indicating a taste rather lux- 
urious than severe ; but the fashion spread so rapidly, that the 
eggs of peahenis were bought at immense prices, in order to rear 
a brood. Ut ova eorum denarius veneant quints, ipsi facile 
quinquagenis. Macrobius repeats this anecdote; but he with- 
holds a remark of Galen, that the flesh of the peacock is not easy 
of digestion : it keeps however better than that of any other 
fowl. Aldrovandus, in consequence of some strange misunder- 
standing, asserts in print, that he ate in 1598 part of a peacock 
which had been cooked in 1592, and was still very good; but it 
smelt, he says, a little like fennel. Dioscorides recommends to 
gouty persons the eggs of pea-fowl. 



NORWICH MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

We have only room 4;o say that the lectures and debates have 
been carried on, during the past month, with their usual degree 
qf interest and instruction. Earnestly do we wish that the 
prosperity which this valuable institution so eminently merits, 
and has so long and uninterruptedly enjoyed, may continue and 
increase. 



PRINTED BY J. FLETCHER, UPPER HAYMARKET, NORWICH. 
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